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PART FIRST. 

Of tlie General ChataAeriftics of Humaw 
Nature- 



S E G T I O N I. 

Of the quefiion relating to thi State af Hature. 

iN ATURAL produdions are generally fornrfej 
by degrees. Vegetables are raifed from a tender 
ftioot, and animals from an inlant ftatc. The 
latter being adive , extend together their ope- 
rations and their powers , and have a progrefc in 
"what they perform , as well as in the faculties 
they acquire. This progrefs in the cafe of man ia 
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continued to a greater extent than in that of any 
other animal. Not onJy the individual advances 
from infancy to manhood, but the fpecies itfelf 
from rudenefs to civilization. Hence the fuppofed 
departure of mankind from the ftate of their 
nature; hence our conjcfftures and different opini- 
ons of what man muft have been in the firft age 
of his being. The poet, the hiftorian, and i^ 
moralift, frequently allude to this ancient time;- ' 
and under the emblems of gold , or of iron , rc- 
prefent a condition , and a manner of life , from 
■which mankind have either degenerated, or on 
which they have greatly improved. On cither 
fuppofition, the firft ftate of our nature muft have 
borne no refemblance to what men have exhibited 
in any fubfequent period ; hiftorical monuments , 
even of the earlieft date , are to be confidered as 
novelties ; and the m^)ft common eftablifliments 
of human fociety are to be clalTed among the 
encroachments which fraud, oppreflion, or a bufy 
invention, have made upon the reign of nature, 
by which the chief of our grievances or bleffings 
were equally with - held. 

Among the writers who have attempted to 
diftinguifli , in the human charadter , its original 
qualities , and to point out the limits between 
nature and art, fome have reprefented mankind 
in thf ir firft condition, as pofTelfed of mere animal 
fenfibility, without any exercife of the faculties 
that render them fuperior to the brutes, t without 
any political union , without any means of ex- 
plaining their fentiments, and even without pofTef- 
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fing any of the apprehenfions and paffioris which 
the voice and the gcfture are fo Weli fitted to 
exprefs. Others have made the ftate of nature to 
confift in perpetual wars kindled by compe- 
tition for dominion And intet'eft, where every 
individual had a feparate quarrel with his kind, 
and where the prefence of a fellow -creature was 
the fignal of battle. 

The defire of laying the foundation of a fa* 
vourite fyftem , or a fond expedation , perhaps , 
that we may be able to penetrate the fecrets of 
nature, to the very fource of exiftence, have^ oa 
this fubjed , led to many fruideis inquiries , and 
given rife to many wild fuppofitions. Among the 
various qualities which mankind poffefs, we feleiSt 
one of a few particulars on which to eftablifli a 
theory, and in framing our account of what man 
was in fomC imaginary ftate of nature, We-over* 
look what he has always appeared within the 
reach of out own obfervation, and in the record* 
of hiftory. 

In every other inflance, however, the natural 
hiftorian thinks himfelf obliged to colleift fa<fts, 
not to offer conjedutes. When he treats of any 
particular fpecies of animals, be fuppofe^, that their 
prefent difpofitions and inftinds are the lame which 
they originally had, and that their prefent manner 
of life is a continuance of their firfl: defb'tiation. 
He admits, that his knowledge of the material 
fyftem of the world confiftsin acolle^onoffaifts 
or at mod , in general tenets defived from parti- 
cular obfervations and experiments. It is only id ' 
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what relates to himfelf , and in matters the moft im- 
portant, and the rooft eafily known , thathefub- 
ftiiuces hypothefis inftead of reality, and confounds 
the provinces of imagination and reafon, of poetry 
and fcience. 

But without entering: any further on queftiona 
either in moral or phyfical fubjeds, relating to the 
manner or to the origin of our knowledge; with- 
out.any difparagemcntto thatfubuky which would 
analyze «very fentiment , and trace every mode of 
being to its fource ; it may be fafely affirmed , 
That the charader of man, as he now exifts, that 
the laws of his animal and intelleclual fyftem , on 
.■which his happinefs now depends, deferve our prin- 
cipal ftudy; and that general principles relating to 
this or any other fubje<3 , are ufeful only fo far as 
they are founded on juft obfervation , and lead to 
the knowledge of important confequences, or fo 
jar as they enable us to. ad with fuccefs when we 
would apply either the intelledual or the phyfical 
powers of nature, to the purpofes of human life. 

I F both the earlieft and the lateft accounts col- 
leded from every quarter of the earth , reprefent 
mankind as affcmbled in troops and companies ; 
and the individual always joined by aifedton to 
party , while he is poffibly oppofed to another; 
employed in the exercife of recoUedion and fore- 
fjght ; inclined to communicate his own fentiments, 
and to be made acquainted with thofe of others ; 
thefe fads muft be admitted as the foundation of 
all our reafoning relative to man. His mixed 
.difpolition to fiiendlhip or enmity, his reafon, hi« 
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•ufe of language and articulate founds , like the 
fliape and the eretfl pofition of his body , are to 
be conlidered as fo many attributes of his nature: 
they are to be retained iii his defcription , as the 
•wing and the paw are in that of the eagle and the 
liqn, and as different degrees of fiercenefs , vigi- 
lance, timidity, or fpeed, have a place in the 
natural hiftory of diflferent animals.' 

If the queftion be put. What the mind of man 
could perform, when left to itfelf, and without 
the aid of any foreign diredion ? we are to look 
for our anfwer in the hiftory of mankind. Parti- 
cular experiments which have been found fo ufeful 
in eflabliniing the principles of other fcienqes, 
could probably , on this fiibjeft, teach us nothing 
important, or new: We are to take the hiftory 
of every adive being from his condud in the 
fituation to which he is formed , not from his 
appearance in any forced or uncommon condition; 
^ wild man therefore , caught in the woods , where 
he had always lived apart from his fpecies , is a 
fmgular inftance, not a fpecimen of any general 
charader. As the anatomy of the eye which had 
never received the impreffions of light, or that 
of an ear which had never felt the impulfe of 
founds, would probably exhibit defcdb in the 
very ftrudure of the organs themfelves, arifing 
from their not being applied to their proper func- 
tions ; fo any particular cafe of this fort would 
only fliew in what degree the powers of appre- 
henfion and fentimcnt could exift where they had 
not been employed , and what would be the 
B3 
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ddeds and imbecilities of a heart in which the 
emotions tbac arife in focietjr had never been felt. 
Jp Mankind are to be taken in groupes, as thejr 
iiave always fubfifted. The hiftory of the indl* 
vidual is but a detail of the fentiments and 
thoughts he has entertained in the view of his 
fppcios : and every experiment relative to thjs 
fubjeA fliould be made with entire focieties , not 
with fingle men. We have every reafon , how* 
ever , to believe , that in the cafe of fijch an 
expenmentmade, welhallfuppofe, withacolony 
of children tranfplanted from the nurfery , and left 
to form a fociety apart , untaught , and undifciplin* 
ed , we fliould only have the fame things repeated, 
which , in fo many dififerent parts of the earth , 
have been tranfafflcd already. The cpembers of 
our iit4e fociety would feed and tleep, would 
herd together and play , would have a language 
of their own , woujd quarrel and divide , would 
he to one another the moft important objeAs of 
the fcene , and , in the ardoiir of their friendfhips 
and competitions , would overlook their perfonal 
flanger , and fufpend the care of their felf-preferv- 
ation. Has not the human race been planted 
like the colony in queftion ? who has dirc<fted 
their courfe ? whofe inftruiJlion have they heard ? 
pr whofe example have they followed ? 

Nature, therefore, wefliall prefume, having 
given to every animal its mode of exifl'ence , its 
difpofitions and manner of life , has dealt equally 
with the human race; and the natural hiftorian 
who' woul4 colled the properties of thisfpecies. 
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may fill up every artide now as well as he couI<J 
have done in any former age. The attainments 
of the' parent do not defcend in the blood oiE bis 
children, nor is the progrefs of man to be conr 
fidered as a phyfical mutation of the fpecies. The 
individual , in every age , has the fame race to 
run from infancy to manhood, and every infant, 
or ignorant perfon, now is a model of what man 
•was in his original ftace. He enters on his career 
with advantages peciiliar to his age ; but his 
natural talent is probably the fame. The ufe and 
application of this talent is changing , and men 
continue their works in progrellion through 
many ages together: They build on foundations 
laid by their anceftors; and in a fucceflion of 
years , tend to a perfedion in the application of 
their faculties, to which the aid of long expeci- 
ence is required , and to which many generations 
muft have combined their endeavours. We 
obferve the progrefs they have made; we dif- 
tiniftly enumerate many of its fteps; we can 
trace them back to a diftant antiquity, of which 
no record remains, nor any monument is pre- 
ferved, to inform us what were the openings of 
this wonderful foene. The confequence is , that 
inftead of attending to the charat^er of our fpecies, 
where the particulars are vouched by the fureft 
authority , we endeavour to trace it through 
ages and fceaes unknown; and, inftead of fup- 
pofing that the beginning of our ftory was t 
nearly of a piece with the fequel , we think 
ourfelves warranted to rejed every circumftance 
B4 
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oFour prefent condition and frame, as adventiti- 
ous, and foreign to our nature. The progrefs 
of mankind from a fuppofed (late of animal 
fenfibiiity, to the attainment of reafon, to the ■ 
life of language, and ?b the habit of fociety, 
has been accordingly painted with a force of 
imagination , and its fieps have been marked 
with a boldnefs of invention that would tempt 
us to admit, among the materials of hiftory, the 
fuggeftions of fancy, and to receive, perhaps, 
as the model of our nature in its original ftate, 
fome of the animals whofe fiiape has the greateft 
refemblance to ours *. 

It would be ridiculous to affirm , as a dif- 
covery, that the fpecies of the horfe was pro- 
bably never the fame with that of the lion, yet, 
in oppofition to what has dropped from the pens 
of eminent writers, we are obliged to obferve , 
that men have always appeared among animals a 
diflind and a fuperior race; that neither the pol- 
feflion of fimilar organs , nor the approximation 
of fliape, nor the ufe of the hand,f nor the con- 
tinued intetcourfe with this fovereign artift, has 
enabled any other fpecies to blend their nature 
or their inventions with hrs; that in his rudeft 
ft ate . he is found to be above them; and in his 
greateft degeneracy, never defcends to their level. 
He is, in Ihort, a man in every condition; and 
\fe can learn nothing of his nature from the 

* Roujfeau fur rorigine de Tinegalite parmi les hommes, 
t Traite de I'erprit. 
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analogy of other animals. If we ■would know 
him, we muft "attend to liimfelf, to the courfc 
of his l^ife, and the tenor of his conduifL With 
him the fociety appears to be as old as the indivi- 
dual , and the ufe of the tongue as univerfal as 
that of the hand or the foot. If there was a time 
in which he had his acquaintance with his own 
fpecies to make, and his faculties to acquire, ic 
js a time of which we have no record, and in 
relation to which our opinions can ferve no pur- 
pofe, and are fupported by no evidence. 

We are often tempted into thefe boundlefs re- 
gions of ignorance or conjeiflure , by a fancy 
which delights in creating rather than in merely 
retaining the forms which arc prefented before 
it: we are the dupes of a fubtiity, which pro- 
mifes- to fupply every defedt of our knowledge, 
and, by filling up a few blanks in the ftory o£ 
nature, pretends to condudt our apprehenfion 
nearer to the fource of extftence. On the credit 
of a few obfervations, we are apt to prefuma, 
that the fecret may foon be laid, open , and that 
what is termed wifjom in nature, may bo refer- 
red to the operation of phyfical powers. We 
forget that phyfical powers , employed in fuccef- 
fion or together, and combined to a falutary 
purpofe , confUtute thofe very proofs of defign 
from which we infer the exiftence of God ; and 
that this truth being once admitted, we are no 
longer to fearch for the fource of exiftence; 
we can only coUeifl the laws which the Author 
ef nature has eftablilhed ; and in our lateft as well 
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as our eariieft difcovcrics, only perceive a mode 
of creation or providence before unknown. 

We fpeak of art as diftlnguiOied from nature ; 
but art itfelf is natural to man. He is in fome 
meafure the artificer of his own frame, as well 
as of his fortune , and is deftined , from the firft 
age of his being, to invent and contrive. He 
applies the fame talents to a variety of purpofes, 
and aits nearly the fame part in very different 
fcenes. He would be always improving on liis 
fubjed, and he carries this intention where -ever 
be moves, through the llreets of the populous 
city, or the wilds of the foreft. While he ap- 
pears equally fitted to every condition, he is 
upon this account unable to fettle in any. At 
once ob{Unate and fickle, he complains of in- 
novations, and is never fated with novelty. He 
is perpetually bufied in reformations , and is con- 
tinually wedded to his errors. If he dwell in a 
cave, he would improve it into a cottage; if 
he has already built, he would ftill build to a 
greater extent. But he does not propofe to make 
rapid and hafty tranlitions ; his fteps are progref- 
five and flow; and his force, like the power of 
a fpring, filently prefTes on every refiftance; an 
cffeift is fometimes produced before the caufe is 
perceived; and with all his talent for projefls, 
his work is often accomplifiied before the plan 
is devifed. It appears, perhaps, equally difficult 
to retard or to quicken his pace; if the projedor 
complain he is tardy, the moralift thinks him 
unliable ; and whether his motions be rapid or 
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flow, the fceoes of, tiuman affairs perpetiially 
change in his management: his emblem is a paf. 
fmg ftream , not a ftagnating pool. We may 
defire to direft his love of improvement te its 
proper objeft , we may wifll for liability of con- 
duift ; but we miftake human nature , if we wifli 
for a termination of labour, or a fcene of repofe. 
The occupations of men , in every condition, 
' befpeak their freedom of choice, their various opi* 
nions , and the multiplicity of wsnts by which they 
are urged I but they enjoy, or endure, with a fen- 
ftbility , or a phlegm, which are nearly the iame in 
every fituation. They poflels the fliores of the 
Cafpian, or .the Atlantic, by a different tenure, 
but with equal eafe. On the oue they are fixed ■ 
to the foil , and feem to be formed for 
fettlement , and the accommodation of cities : 
the names they bellow on a nation , and on its 
territory, are the fame. On the other they are 
mere animals of paflage, prepared to roam on the 
lace of the earth', and with their herds , in fearch 
of new pafture and favourable feafons, to follow 
the fuD in his annual courfe. 

Man finds his lodgement alike in the cave, 
the cottage, and the palace; and his fubfiftence 
equally in the woods , in the dairy , or the farm. 
He atiumes the didindion of titles , equipage , 
and drefs ; he devifes regular fyftems of govern- 
ment, and a complicated body of laws; or naked 
in the woods has no badge of fuperiority but 
the ftrength of his limbs and the fagacity of his 
mind; no rule of condud but choice; no tie 
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With liis fellow creatures but affedlion , the love 
of company, and the defire of lafety. Capable 
of a great variety of arts , yet dependent on none 
in particular for the prefervation of his being; to 
whatever length he has carried his artifice, there 
he feeros to enjoy the conveniences that fuit his 
nature, and to have found the condition to which 
he is deftined. The tree which an American , on 
the banks of the Oroonoko*, has chofen to climb 
for the retreat, and the lodgement of his family, 
is to him a convenient dwelling. The fopha, 
the vaulted dome, and the colonade , do not more 
effedually content their native inhabitant. 

If we are afked therefore , Where the flate of 
nature is to be found ? we may anfwer. It is here; 
and it matters not whether we are underftood to 
fpeak in the ifland of Great Britain , at the Cape of 
Good Hope, or the Straits of Magellan. While 
this a<flive being is in the train of employing his 
talents, and of operating on the fubjeiils around 
him, all fituations are equally natural. If we are 
told, That vice, at leaft , is contrary to nature! 
we may anfwer , It is worfe ; it is folly and 
wretchednefs. But if nature is only oppofed to 
art, in what fituation of the human race are the 
footfteps of art unknown ? In the condition of 
the favage, as well as in that of the citizen , are 
many proofs of human invention ; and in either 
is not in any permanent flation, but a mere ftage 
through which this travelling being is deftined to 

* Lafitau moaurs des fauvages. 
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pats. If the palace be unnatiyai , the cottage is 
fo no lefe ; and the higheft refinements of political 
and moral apprehenfion , are nert more artificial 
in their kind, than the firft operatiorts offentiment 
and reafon. 

If -wc admit that man is fufceptible of improve- 
ment, and has in himfelf a principle of progref* 
fion, andadefireofperfcdlion, itappears improper 
to fay , that he has quitted the ft?te of his nature , 
■when he has begun to proceed ; or that he finds 
a ftation for yhich he was not. intended, white, 
like other animals, he only follows the dilpofition^ 
and employs the powers that nature has given. 

Thl lateft efforts of human invention are but 
a cootinuatioh of certain devices which were prac- 
tifed in the earlieft ages of the world, and in the 
rudeft ftate of mankind. What the favage pro- 
jeds. or obferves, in the foreft, are the fteps which' 
led nations, more advanced, from the architetilure 
of the cottage to that of the palace, and con- 
duded the human mind from the perceptions of 
fcnfe , to the general cdnclufions. of fcience. 

Ackno^vledGBD dtfeds are to roan in every 
condition rnattcr of ditlike. Ignorance and imbe- 
cility are objedls of contempt; penetration and 
condudgiveeminance, and procure «fteem. Whi- . 
ther ftiould his. feelings and apprehenfions oa 
thefe fubjetfts lead him? To a progrefs, no 
doubt, in which' the favage , as weU as the pjiilo* 
fopher, is engaged; in which they have made? 
different advances, but in which their ends are 
the Dune. TKe . admiration which Cicero enter- 
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uined for lituature , eloquence, and civil accomo 
plilhments , "was not more real than that of a 
Scythian for fuch a mcafure of fimilar endowments 
as his own apprehenfion could reach. " Were I 
to boaft ," fays a Tartar prince * , " it would be of 
** that wifdom I have received from God. For 
*' as , on the one hand , I yield to none in the con- 
** duft of war,inthedifpofition of armies, whether 
" of horfe or of foot, and in direfting the move- 
* ments of great or fmall bodies; fo, on the other, 
« I have my talent in writing, inferior perhaps 
*' only to thofe who inhabit the great cities of 
" Perfia or India. Of other nations , unknown to 
•* me, I do not fpeak." 

Man may miftake the objefls of his purfuitj he 
may mifepply, his induftry and mifplace his im- 
provements. If under a fenfe of fuch pofCble er- 
rors he would find a ftandard by which to judge 
of his own proceedings, and arrive at the bell ftate 
of his natur-e, he cannot find it perhaps in the prac- 
tice of any individual , or of any nation whatever; 
not even in the fenfe of the maiority , or the pre- 
vailing opinion of his kind. He muft look for it 
in the beft conceptions of his underftanding , in the 
beft movements of his heart; he muft thence difco- 
ver what is the perfedion and the happinefs of 
which he is capable. He will find , on the fcrotJny, 
■that the proper ftate of hi's nature, taken in this 
fenfe, is not a condition from which mankind are 
for ever removed , but one to which they may now 

* Abulgaze Bahadur Chan. Hiftory of the Tartars. 
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atuin; not prior to theexercife o( their faculties, 
but procured by their juft application. 

Of all the terms that we employ in treating of 
human affairs , thofc of natural and unnatural are 
the leaft determinate in their meaning. Oppofed 
to affeiaation , frowardnels , or any other defcft of 
the temper or charader, the natimd is an epithet 
of praife ; but employed to fpfecify a ponduift which 
proceeds from the nature of man , can ferve to dif- 
tinguifli nothing : for all the adUons of men are 
equally the refult of their' nature. At moft, this 
language can only refer to the general and prevail- 
ing fenfe or pradice of mankind ; and the purpofe 
of every important inquiry on this fubjeil may be 
ferved by the uCe of a language equally familiar 
and more precifc. Whatis jufl:,orunjuft ? What is 
happy or wretched , in the manners of men ? What 
in their various fituations , is favourable or adverfc 
to their amiable qualities ; are queflions to which 
wemayexpedafatisfaftory anfwer; and whatever 
may have been the original flate of our fpecies it 
is of more importance to know the condition to 
which we ourfclvesfhouldafpire, than that which 
our anceftors may be fuppofed to have left. 

SECT. II. 

Of the Principks o/" Self-prtfavaHon, 

JF in human nature there are qualities by which 
it is dilUnguiffied from every other part of the 
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animal creation , this nature itfelf is in different cli- 
mates and in different ages greatly diverfified. The 
varieties merit our attention , and the courfe of 
every ftream into which this mighty current di- 
vides, deferves to be followed to its fource. It 
appears ncceffary , however , that we attend to the 
univerfal qualities of our nature, before we regard 
its varieties , or attempt to explain differences 
confiding in the unequal poffcffion or application 
of difpofitions and powers that are in fome meafiire 
common to all mankind. 

Man , like the other animals , h^s certain ia* 
ftindive propenfities , which, prior to the percep- 
tion of pleafure or pain , and prior to the 'eipcri- 
ence of what is pernicious or ufeful , lead him to 
perform many funAions which terminate in him- 
felf, or have a relation to his fellow-creatures. He 
has one fet of difpofitions which tend to his ani- 
mal prefervation , and to the continuance of his 
race; another which lead tofociety, and by inlift- 
ing him on the fide of one tribe or community , 
frequently engage him in war and contention with 
the reft of mankind. His powers of difcernment , 
or his intelle<^ua] Acuities, which, under the ap- 
,pellation of rcafon , are dillinguifhed from the ana- 
logous endowmefits of other animals , refer to the 
objeds around hini, either as they are fubjeds of 
mere knowledge, or as they are fubjeifls of appro- 
bation or cenfure. He is formed not only to know^ 
but likewife to admire and to contemn; and thefe 
proceedings of his mind have a principal reference 
to his o>vn chara<^ler, and to that of his fcllow- 
CrcatuVcs , 
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Creatures , as being the fubjefls on which he Is 
chiefly concerned to diftinguifti what is right from 
what is wrong. He enjoys his felicity likewife 
on certain fixed and determinate conditions; and 
eithf:r as an indivi^al apart, or as a member of 
civil fociety , muft take a particular courfe , in or- 
der to reap the advantages of his nature. He is, 
withal, in a very high degree fufceptible of ha- 
bits; and can, by forbearance orexercife, fo far 
weaken, confirm, or even divcrfify his talents, and 
his difpofitions , as to appeat, m a great meafure, 
the arbiter of his own rank in nature , and the 
author of all the varieties which nfc exhibited in 
the aflual hiftory of his fpecies. The univerfal 
charafterifUcs in the mean tinne , to which we 
have now referred, muft, when we would treat 
of any part of this hiftory, conftitutc the firft 
fubjed of our attention j and they require not 
.only to be enumerated, but to be diftinftly 
confidered. 

The difpofitions which tend to the prefervation 
of the individual, while they continue to operate 
in the manner of inftiniSive defires > are nearly 
the fame in man that they are in the other ani- 
mals: but in him they are fooner or later com- 
bined with refleflion and fofefight; they give rife 
to his apprehenfions on the fubjedt of property^ 
and make him acquainted with that objetft of care 
which he calls his intereft. Without the inftind* 
which teach the beaver and thefquirrel , the antand 
the bee, to make up their little hoards for winter, 
9£ iirft improvident , and ;, where no immediate 
C 
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objetA oF paflion is near , addlt^cd to flotb , he 
becomes , in procefs of timf , the great ftoremafter 
among animals. He finds in a provifion of\veaith, 
which he is probably never to employ , an objeft 
of his greateft follcitiide , wd the principal idol 
of his mind. He apprehends a relation between 
, his pcribn and his property , which renders what 
he calls his own in a inanner a pan of himfelf , a 
conftituent of bis rank , his condition , and his 
charader, in which, independent of any real en- 
joyment, be may bfi fortunate or unhappy; and, 
independent of any perfoniil merit, he may be an 
objeifl of confideration or negled; and in which 
he may be wounded and injured , while bis perfon 
is fafe , and tvcry want of his nature is complete- 
ly fupplied. 

In thefe apprehenfions, while other pallions on- 
ly operate occafionally , theintercfted find the ob- 
jeifl of their ordinary cares; thfeir motive to the 
praiflice of mechanic and commercial arts; their 
temptation to trefpafs on ihe laws of juftice; and, 
when extremely corrupted , the price of their pro- 
Aitutions, and the ftandards of their opinions on 
the ftibjetft of good and of evil. Under this in- 
fluence, they would enter, if not reRrained by 
the laws of civil fociety , on a fcene of violence 
or meanncis, which would exhibit ourfpecics , by 
turns, under an afpeft more terrible and odious, 
or more vile and contemptible, than that of any 
animal which inherits the earth. 

Although the confideration of intereft is found- 
e«l on the experience of animal wants and defirec. 
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its objeA is not to gratify any particular appetite, 
but to fecure the means of gratifying all; and it 
impofes frequently a reftrainton the very defires 
from which it arofe , more powerful and more fe- 
vere than thofe of religion or duty. It arifes from 
■the principles of fejf-prefervation in the human 
frame ; but is a corruption , or at leaft a partial 
refult, of thirfe principles, and is upon many ac- 
counts very improperly termed felf-love. 

Love is ao affedion which carries the attention 
of the mind beyond itfelf , and is the fenfe of a- 
relation to feme fellow -creature as to its objeA. 
Being a complacency "and a continued fatisfadlion 
in this objeft , it has, independent of any ex- 
ternal event, and in the mldft o£ difappointment 
and forrow , pleafures and triumphs unknown to 
thofe who are guided by mere coofidcratioas of 
intereft; in every change of. condition, it conti- 
nues entirely diftinA from the fentiments which 
■we feel on the fubjed of perfonal fuccefs or adver- 
fity. But as the care a man entertains for his own 
intereft, and the attention his affeifl^on makes 
him pay to that of another, may have fimilar 
effedls , the one on his own fortune, the other on 
that of his friend , we confound the principles 
from which he ails ; we fuppofe that they are tlie 
fame in kind, only referred to different objeds; 
and we not only mifapply the name of love, in 
conjundion with felf, but, in a manner tending 
*o degrade our nature , we limit the aim of 
this fiippofed felfiih affedion to thefecuring or 
G s 
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accumulating the conftituents of intereft, or the 
means of mere animal life. 

It is fomewhat remarkable, that notwithftand- 
ing men value themfelves fo much on qualities of 
the mind, on parts, learning and wit, on cou- 
rage, gcnerofity and honour, thofe men are 
ftiU ftippofed to be in the higbeft degree felfifh 
or attentive to themfelves, who are moft careful 
of animal life, and who are leaft mindful of ren- 
dering that life an objeft worthy of care. It will 
be difficult, however, to tell why a good under- 
ftanding, a refolute and generous mind, ihouM 
not, by every man in his fenfes , be reckoned 
as much parts of himfelf, as either his (lomacli 
or his palate, and much more than his eftate oe 
his drefs. The epicure, who confulw his phyfi- 
cian, how he may reftore his relifh for food, and 
by creating an appetite, renew his enjoyment, 
might at leaft. with an equal regard to himfelf, 
confult how he might ftrengthen his affeAion to 
a parent or a child, to his country or to mankind; 
and it is probable that an appetite of this fort 
would prove a fource of enjoyment not lels than 
the former. 

By our fuppofed felfifli maxims, notwithftand- 
jng, we generally exclude from among the ob- 
jedls of our perfonal cares, many of the happier 
and more relpeiftable qualities of human .nature. 
We confider a£fe(^on and courage as mere fol- 
lies , that lead us to negleft or expofe ourfelvei; 
we make wifdom confift in a regard to our in- 
terefl ; and -without explaining what interefl: 
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means , we would have it underftood as the- only 
rcafonable motive o£ adlion with mankind. There 
is even a fyftem of philofophy founded upon 
tenets of this fort, and fuch is our opinion of 
what men are likely to do upon felfilh principles, 
. that we think it nuid have a tendency very 
dangerous to virtue. But the errors of this fyftem 
do not confift fo much in general principles, as 
in their particular applications; not fo much in 
teaching men to regard themfelves, as in leading 
them to forget , that their happieft affedions , 
their candour, and their independence of mind, 
are in reality parts of themfelves. And the ad- 
verfaries of this Cuppofed felhfh philofophy, where 
it makes felf-love the ruling palEon with mankind, 
have had reafon to find fault, not fo much with 
its general reprefentations of human nature, as 
with the obtrufion of a mere .innovation in lan- 
guage for a difcovery in fcience. 

When the vulgar fpeak of their different mo- 
tives , they are fatisfied with ordinary names , 
which refer to known and obvious diftimftions* 
Of this kind are the terms bcntooUace and /elfish- 
mfs, by the firft of which they exprefs theic 
friendly affeiflions , and by the fecond their in- 
tereft. The fpeculative' are not always fatisfied 
with this proceeding; they would analyze, as 
well as enumerate the principles of nature ; and 
the chance ts , that , merely to gain the ap> 
pearance of fomethiug new, without any profpeft 
of real advantage, they will attempt to change 
the applicatioa of ^yords. la the cafe before us, 
C3 
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they have adually found , that benevolence is o» 
more than a fpeciesof felMove; and would oblige 
■as , if polEble , to look out for a new fet of 
names , by which we may diftinguifli the felfiili- 
nefs of the parent when he takes care of his child, 
from his fclfiflinefs when he only takes care of 
himfelf. For, according to this philofophy, as 
jn both cafes he only means to gratify a defire 
of his own, he is in both cafes equally felfifii. 
The term benevolent, in the mean time, is not- 
employed to charaiflerifc perfons who have no 
dcfires of their own, but perfons whofe own 
defircs prompt them to procure the welfare of 
others. The faft is, that we fhoiild need only 
a frefl) fupply of.Ianguage, inftead of that which 
by this feeming difcovery we ftiould have loft, 
in order to make our reafonings proceed as they 
formerly did. But it is certainly impoflible to 
live and to aifl with men, without employing 
different names to ' diftinguifh the humane from 
the cruel, and the benevolent from the fclfift. 

These terms have their equivalents in every 
tongue ; they were invented by men of no refine- 
ment, who only meant to e^prefs what they dif- 
tiniftly perceived, or flrongly felt. And if a man 
of fpeculation fliould prove, that we are fclfifli 
in a fenfe of his own , it does not follow that 
■we arc fo in the fenfe of the vulgar; or, as or- 
dinary men would underftand his conclufion, 
that We are condemned in every inflance to aifl 
on motives of intereft , covetoufnefs , pufillanimi- 
ty, and cowardice; for ftich is conceived to be 
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tlie ordinary import of felfifimefs in the cfcataact 
of man. 

An affedion or paflfion of any kind is feme- 
times laid to'^ivc us an iiitereft in its obje(f^) and 
humanity itfclf gives an intereft in the welfare 
of mankind. This term interefi, which commonlj' 
implies little more than our property, is fome- 
times put for utility in general, and this for hap- 
pinefs; iiifomuch, that, under thefe ambiguities, 
it is not furprifing we are fllll unable to deter- 
mine , ■ ^vhether intereft is the only motive of 
human aiflion , and the ftandard by .wKich' tqi 
djftinguifh our good from ou' '" ^ 

So much is faid in this pi; 
fire to partake in any fuch co 
]y to confine the meaning ol 
its moft common acceptation 
defign to employ it in expr 
of care which refer to our 
and the prefcrvation of our ai 
taken in this fenfe, it will no 
to comprehend at once all th 
conduifl. If men be not allc 
terefled benevolence, they w 
have difmterefled paffions 
Hatred, indignation, and rage, frequently urge 
them to a(ft in oppofition to their known in. 
tereft, and even to hazard their lives, without 
any hopes of compenfation in any future return* 
of preferment or profit. 

C4 
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€ftht principks of UnbM emoH^ Atankind. 

JVjAnkind have always wandered or fettled , 
agreed or quatrelled , in troops and companies. 
The caufc of their aflembling, whatever it be , is 
the principle of their alliance or union. 

In colleifting the materials of hiftory , we are 
feldom willing to put up with our fubje^ merely 
as we find ih We are loth to be embarraffed with 
a multiplicity of particulars , and apparent incon- 
nUencies.. In theory we profeD the inveftigation 
of general principles; and in order to bring the 
matter of. our inquiries within the reach of our 
comprehcnfion , are difpofed to adopt any fyftem. 
Thus, in treating of human affairs, we would 
draw every confequence from a principle of union, 
or a principle of diffenfion. The ftate of nature 
js a ftate of war or of amity, and men are made 
to unite from a principle of aifeftion , or from a. 
principle of fear, as is moft fuitable to the fyftem 
of different ■writers. The hiftory of our fpecies 
indeed abundantly Ihews, that they are to one 
another mutual objeds both of fear and of love; 
and they who would prove them to have been 
originally eitlier in a ftate of alliance, or of war , 
haxc arguments in ftore to maintain their affer- 
tions. Our attachment to one divifion , or to one 
fed , fcems often.to derive much of its force from 
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an animofity conceived to an oppofite one : and 
this animonty in its turn , as often arifes from 
a zeal in behalf of the fide we efpoufe , and fram 
a defire to vindicate die rights of our party. 

" Man is born in fociety, " fays Montef- 
quieu, " and there he remains. " The charms that 
detain bim are known to be manifold. Together 
with the parental affeifiion , which , inftead of 
deferting the adulc , as anaong the brutes , embraces 
more clofe, as it becomes mixed with efteem, 
and the memory of its early eflfeifts; we may 
reckon a prppenfity common to man and other 
animals , to mix with the herd , and , without 
reflexion , to follow the crowd of his fpecies. 
What this propcnfity was in the firft- moment of 
its operation , we know not ; but with men 
accuftomed to company , its enjoyments and 
difappointments are reckoned among the principal 
pleafures or pains of human life. Sadnefs and 
melancholy are conneded with folitude; gladnefs 
and pleafure with the concourfe of men. The 
track of a Laplander on the fnowy (bore, gives 
joy to the lonely mariner ; and the mute figns of 
cordiality and kindnefs which are made to bim , 
awaken the memory of pleafures which he felt 
in fociety. In fine, fays the writer of a voyage 
to the north, after defcribing a toute fcene of 
this foit , " We were extremely pleafed to con-^ 
" verfe with men , fince in thirteen months we 
" had feen no human creature *, " But we need 

* CoIlctfUon of Dutch voy^es. 
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no remote obfcrvation to confirm this pofition : 

the wailings of the infant, and the languors of 

the adult, whenalone; thelively joys of the one , 

and the chcarfolnefs of the other , upon die return 

of company, are a fufficient proof of its'folid 

foundations in the frame of our nature. 

* In accounting for aiflions we often forget that 

■we ourfelves have aded ; and infiead of tlie 

fentiments which ftimulate the mind in the 

prefence of its objeft , we afTign as the motives 

of condnifl with men, thofe confiderations which 

occur in the hours of retirement and cold reflcc- 

Aioti. In this mood frequently we can find nothing 

/ important , befides the deliberate profpeifts of 

^vinterefl; and a great work, like that of forming 

I fociety, mufl in our appehenfion arife from deep 

I refleftions , and be carried on with a view to 

! the advantages which mankind derive from; 

] commerce and mutual fupport. But neither a 

propenfitv to mix with the herd , nor the fenfe 

of advantages enjoyed in that condition , com- 

■ prehend all the principles by which men ar« 

united together. Thofe bands are even of a 

feeble texture, when compared to the refolute 

ardour with which a man adheres to his friend , 

or to his tribe ,; after they have for fome time 

run the career of fortune together. Mutual 

difcoveries of generofity , joint trials of fortitude, 

redouble .the ardours of friendfliip, and kindle 

/ ft flame in thehOman bread, which the confider- 

\ \ ations of perfonal interefl: or fafety cannot fupprefs. 

The moft lively tranTports of joy are fcen , and 
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tlie loudeft fhrieks of defpair are heard, when 
the objefts of a tender affedion are beheld in a 
ftate of triumph or of fuffering. An Indian 
recovered his friend unexpefledly on thi ifland 
of Juan Fcrnandes : he proftrated hlmfelf on the 
ground, at his feet : " We ftood gazing irt 
" filencc, "faysDampier, " at this tender fcene, " 
If wc would know .what is the religion of a wild 
American, what it is in his heart that moft 
rcfcmbles devotion : it is not his fear of the for- 
cerer, nor his hope of proteifUon from the fpirits 
,of the air or th^ wood ; it is the ardent affedtiorl 
with which he' feleds and embraces his friend ; 
with which he clings to his fide in every feafori 
of peril ; and with which he invokes his fpirit 
from a diftance , when dangers ftirprife him 
alone*. Whatever proofs we m*y have of the 
fecial difpofition of man in familiar and conti- 
guous fcenes, it is poffibly of importance, td 
draw out obfervations from the examples of men 
who live in the fimpleft condition', aiidwhohavft 
fiot learned to affedl What they do iiot afliially feel. 
Mere acquaintance and habitude nonriffi 
affeflion, and the (ixpcrience of fociety brings , 
every paffion of the human mtnd -irpon its fide. 
Its triumphs and jMofpcrities , its calamities and 
diftreffes, bring a variety jind a force of emotion, 
which can only have place in the company of 
our fellow-creatures. It is here that a manismadi 
fo forget his wcaknefo, his cares of fafety, and , 

* GharlcTOX; Ifiit «f Canada. 
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Ills fubftftcDce; and to ad from thofe paflions 
wbich make him difcover his force. It is h«re he 
finds that his arrows fly fwifier than the eagle , 
and his weapons woond deeper than the paw of 
the lion , or the tooth of the boar. It is not alone 
his fenfe of a fupport which is near , nor the love 
of diftindlion in the opinion of his tribe, that 
infpire his courage, or fwell his heart with a con- 
fidence that exceeds what his natural force ihould 
bellow. Vehement paflions of animofity or attach- 
ment are the firft exertions of vigour inhisbreafl;; 
under their influence, every confideration , but 
that of his objed, is forgotten ; dangers and 
difficulties only excite him the more. 
, That condition is furely favourable to the 
nature of any being , in which his force is increaf- 
ed ; and if courage be the gift of fociety to mas , 
we have reafon to confider bis union with his 
fpecies as the nobleft part of his fortune. From 
this fource arc derived, not only the force, but 
the very exiftence of his ha££ieft emotions; not 
only the better part, but almoft the whole of his 
SaUfUl^chatatfter. Send him to the defert alone, 
he is a plant torn from its roots : the form indeed 
may remain , but every faculty droops and 
withers i the human perfonage and the human 
cbarader ceafe to exift. 

Men are fo far from valuing fociety on account 
of its mere external conveniencies , that they are 
commonly raoft attached where thofe convenien- 
cies are leaft frequent ; and are there moft faithful, 
■where the tribute of their allegiance is paid in blood. 
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Affedlion operates with the greateft force , where 
it meets with the greateft difficulties : in the breaft , 
of the parent , it is moft folicitous amidft the dan- 
gers and diftredes of the child : in the breaft of 
a man , its flame redoubles where the wrongs or 
fufferings of his friend, or his colintry, require 
his aid. It is, infliprt, from this principle alone 
that we can account for the obftinate attachment 
of a favage to his unfettled and defencelefs tribe, 
when temptations on the fide of eafe and of fafety 
Alight induce him to fly from famine and danger, 
to a flatjon more affluent , and more fecure. Hence 
the fanguine affection which every Greek bore to 
his country, and hence the devoted patriotifm 
of an early Roman. Let thofe examples be com- 1 
pared with the fpirit which reigns in a commer- \ 
cial ftate, where men may be fuppofed to have/ 
experienced, in its full extent, the intereft which 
individuals have in the prefervation of their coun- 
.' try. It IS here indeed, if ever, that man is fome- ( 
times found a detached and a folitary being : he V 

)eti- / 






' has found an objed which fets him in competi- 

( tion with his fellow-creatures , and he deals with 

I them as he does with his cattle and his foil, for \( 

li the fake of the profits they bring. The mighty /V 

\\ engine which we fuppofe to have formed fociety, 

\ only tends to fet its members at variance , or to 

\ continue their intercourfe after the bands ofaffeo- * 
tion are broken. 
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SECT. IV. 

Of the prindples of fVar and DiJJenJJon. 

« X H BR E are fome circumftances in the lot 
" of mankind," fays Socrates, " that fliew them 
*' to be deftined to friendlhip and amity. Thofe 
** are, their rootual need of each other; their 
" mutual compaffion ; their fenfe of mutual bene- 
" fiu ) and the pleafures arifing in company. 
" There aire other circumftances which prompt 
■" them to vrat and difTenrion; the admiration and 
« the defire which they entertain for the fame fub- 
■** jeAs ; their oppofite pretenfions ; and the pro- 
* vocations -wbicfa they mutually offer in the courfe 
■*' of their competitions." 

When we endeavour to apply the maslms of 
natural juftice to thefolution of difficult queftions, 
■we find that fbme cafes may be fuppofed, and 
adually happen , where oppofitions take place, 
and are lawfijl, prior to any provocation, or ad 
of injnftice; that where the fafcty and preferva- 
tton of Dimfibers are mutually inconfiftent, one 
party may employ his right of defence, before 
the other has begun an attack. And when we 
join with fuch examples, the inftances of miftake, 
andmifunderftanding, to which mankind are ex- 
pofed , we may be fatlsfied that war does not 
always proceed from an intention to injure^ and 
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tliat even the bcft qualities of men , their can- 
dour, as well as their refolution, may operate in 
the midft of their quarrels. 

The BE is ftill more to be obferve^I on this 
fubje<5l. Mankind not only find in their condi- 
tion the fources of variance and dilTenfion ; they 
appear to have in their minds the feeds of animo- 
fity, and to embrace the occafions of mutual op- 
pofition , with alacrity and pleafure. In the moll 
pacific fituation, there are few who have not their 
en<mies, as well as their friends; and who are 
not pleafed with opppfing the proceedings of one, 
as much as with favouring the defigns of another. 
Small and fimple tribes , who in their domeftic 
fociety have the firnieft union, are in their ftate 
of oppofition as feparate nations, frequently ani- 
mated with the moft implacable hatred. Among 
the citizens of Rome, in the early ages of that 
republic, the name of a foreigner, and that of 
an enemy, were the fame. Among the Greeks, 
the name of Barbarian, under which that people 
comprehended every nation that was of a race, 
aiid fpoke a language , different from their own , 
became a term of indifcriminate contempt and 
averfion. Even where no particular claim to fu- 
periority is formed, the repugnance to union, 
the frequent wars , or rather the perpetual hofti- 
lities which take place among rude nations and 
feparate clans, difcover how much our fpccies is 
difpofed to oppofition , as well as to concert. 

Late difcoveries have brought to our know- 
ledge almod every fituation in which* mankind 
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are placed. We have found them fprcad over 
large and extenfive continents, where coipmuni- 
cations are open, and where national confejeracy 
might be .eafily fonricd. We have found them in 
narrower diftrids , circumfcribed by mountains, 
great rivers, and arms of thefea. Theyhavebeeo 
found in fmall iflands, where the inhabitants might 
be eafily aflembled, and derive an advantage from 
their union. But in all thofe fituations, alike, they 
were broke into cantons, and affeded a diftindion 
of name and community. The tides of feUcm,. 
citizen and cauntvyman, unoppofed to thofe of alitn 
zaA foreigner, to which they refer, would iaW into 
difufe, and lofe their meaning. We love indivi- 
duals on account of perfonal qualities ; butwelove 
our country, as it is a party m the divifions of man- 
kind; and our zeal for its intereft, is a prediletfUon 
in behalf of the fide we maintain. 

In the promifcuous concourfe of men, It is fuffi- 
cient that we have an opportunity of feleding our 
company. We turn away from thofe who do not 
engage us, and we fix our refort where the fociety 
is more to our mind. We are fond of didindions; 
we place ourfelves in oppofition, and quarrel under 
the denominations of fadion and party, without 
any material fubjedof controverfy. Averfion, like 
atfedion, is foftered by a continued diredion to its 
particular objed. Separation and eftrangement, as 
well as oppofition , widen a breach which did not 
owe its beginnings to any offence. And it would 
feem , that till we have reduced mankind to the 
ftate of a family , or found fome external confi- 
deration 
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deration to maintain tlieir connefliort ia gifeat« 
numbers, they will be for ever fc|)arated into 
bands , and form a plurality of nations. 

The fenfe of a common danger , aiid ttje at 
faults of an enemy, have been frequently ufeful co 
nations, by uniting their members more firmly to- 
gether, and by preventing the feceflions and aflual 
feparations in which theifctvil difcord might other- 
wife terminate. And this motive to uni&n which, 
is offered from abroad, may be neceflary, not only 
in the cafe of large and extensive nations, where 
coalitions are \veakencdby diftance, and the diftinc- 
tion of provincial names; but even in the narro\V 
fociety of the fmalleft ftates. Rome itfclf wa» 
founded by a fmall party » which took its flight 
from Alba ) her citizens were often itl danger of 
feparating; and if the villages and cantons of the 
Volfci had been further removed from the fcene 
of theJr diflenfions, the Mons Sacer might have 
received a new colony before the mother-cbtlntry 
Was ripe for fuch a difcharge. She continued long 
to feel the quarrels of her nobles, and her people ; 
and kept open the gates of Janus, to remind thofe 
parties of the duties they oWed to their country. 

Societies, as well as individuals , being 
charged with the care of their owii pfefervatidn-, 
and having feparate intercfts, which give rife to 
jealoufies and compctiuons, we cannot be furprit. 
ed to find hoftilities arife from this fource. But 
wefe there no angry paffions of a differctit fort, 
the animofides which attend an oppbfition of in- 
tcreft, iheuld bear a proportion to the fuppofed 
D 
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value of the fubjeA. " The Hottentot nations, " 
fays Kolben , " trefpafc on each other by thefts 
" of cattle and of women; but fuch injuries are 
*' feldom committed, except with a view to ex- 
" afperate their neighbours, and bring them to a 
*' war. " Such depredations , then , are not the 
foundation of war, but the cffeds of a hoftile in- 
tention already conceived. The nations of North 
America, who have no herds to preferve, nor 
fettlements to defend , are yet engaged in almoft 
perpetual wars, for which they can aflign no rea- 
fon, but the point of honour, and a defire to con- 
tinue the ftruggle their fathers maintained. They 
do not regard the fpoils of an enemy ; and the 
warrior who has feized any booty , eafily parts 
with it to the firft perfon who comes in his 
■way. * 

But we need not crofs the Atlantic to find 
proofs of animofity, and to obferve, in the colli- 
iion of feparate focieties, the influence of angry 
paffions, that do not arife from an oppofition of 
interell. Human nature has no part of its charac- 
ter of which more flagrant examples are given 
on this fide of the globe. What is it that ftirs 
ID the breafls of ordinary men when the enemies 
of their country are named? Whence are the 
prejudices that fubfift between different provinces, 
cantons , and villages , of the fame empire and 
territory? What is it that excites one half of 
the nations of Europe againft the other? The 

. * See Charlevoix's Hiftory of Canada, , , 
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{laCefman may explain his conduft on motives of 
national jealoufy and caution, but the people 
have diflikes and antipathies , for which they 
cannot account. Their mutual reproaches of 
perfidy and injuftice, like the Hottentot depre- 
dations, are but fymptoms ofan animofity , and 
the language of a hoftile difpofition , already 
conceived. The charge -of cowardice and pufU- 
lanimity , qualities which the interefted and 
cautious enemy fiiould , of all others, like beft 
to find in his rival, is urged with averfion, and 
made the ground of diflike. Hear the peafants 
on different fides of the Alps, and the Pyrenees, 
the Rhine, or the BrJtilh channel, give vent to 
their prejudices and national paflions; it is among 
them that w,e find the materials of wnr and diffen- 
fion laid without the dire(ftion of government, 
and fparks ready to kindle into a flame, which the 
flatefman is frequently difpofed to extinguifh. The 
fire will not always catch where his reafons of ftate 
■would direA, nor ftop where the concurrence of 
intereft has produced an alliance. " My father." 
faid a Spanifh peafant , " would rife iirom his 
*' grave, if he could forefee a war with France. ". 
What intereft had he, or the bones of his father, 
in the quarrels of princes? 

These obfervations feera to arraign ourfpecies, 
and to give an unfavourable picture of mankind; 
and yet the particulars we have mentioned are con- 
fiftent with the inoft amiable qualities of our na- 
ture, and often fiirnlfli a fcene for the exercife of 
our £reateft abilities. They arefentimentsof gene< 
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rofity and felf-denial tltat animate the warrior in 
defence of his country; and they are difpolitions 
mod favourable to mankind, that become the prin- 
ciples of apparent hoftility to men. Every animal 
is made to delight in the exercifc of his natural 
talents and forces : the lion and the tyger fport 
with the paw; the horfe delights to commit his 
mane to the wind , and forgets his pa (lure to try his 
fpeed in the field ; the bull even before hisbrowis 
arnied, and the lam.b while yet an emblem of inno- 
cence, have a difpofition to ftrike with the fore- 
head, and anticipate , in._play, tjie conflids they 
are doomed to fuftainl Man too is difpofed to op- 
pofitioa, and to employ tFie forces of his nature 
againfl an equal antagonift; he loves to bring his 
reafon, his eloquence, his courage, even his b6diiy 
ftrength to the proof. " His fports are frequently 
an image of war ; Iweat and blood are frtely 
Expended in piay ; and fradlures or death are oft- 
en made to terminate the paftime of idlenefs and 
feftivity. He was not made to live for ever, and 
even his love of amuferaent has opened a way to 
the grave. 

Without the rivallhip of nations, and the 
pradice of war, civil fociety itfelf could fcarcely 
have found an objed, or a form. Mankind might 
have traded without any formal convention, but 
they cannot be fafe without a national concert^ 
The necc0ity of a public defence, has given rife to 
many departments of ftate, and the intcUciflual ta- 
lents of men have found their bufieft fcene in 
■wielding their national forces. To overawe, or 
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intimidate, or when we cannot perfuade with rea- 
fon , to refift with fortitude, are the occupations 
which give its moft animating exercife, and its 
greateft triumphs, to a vigorous mind; and he 
who has never flruggled with his fellow-creatures, 
is a ftrangef to half the fentiments of mankind, i 

The quarrels of individuals, indeed, arc fre- 
quently the operations of unhappy and deteftable 
pallions; malice, hatred , and rage. If fuch paf- 
fions alone poffefs the breaft , the fcene of difien- 
fion becomes an objed of horror ; but a common 
oppofition maintained by numbers, is always al- 
layed by palTions of another fort. Sentiments of 
affedion and friendfhip mix with animofity; the 
adive and ftrenuous become the guardians of their 
fociety; and violence itfelf is, in their cafe, an ex. 
trtion of generofiiy, as well as of courage. We 
applaud, as proceeding from a national or party 
fpiril, what we could not endure as the effed of a 
private diflike; and amidft the competitions of ri- 
val flates, think we have found, for the patriot 
and the warrior, in the pradice of violence and ftra- 
tagem , the moft iliuftrious career of human vir- 
tue. Even perfonal oppofition here does not di- 
vide our judgment on the merits of men. The 
rival names of Agcfikus and Epaminondas, of 
Scipio and Hannibal, are repeated with equal praifc; 
and war itfelf, which in one view appears fo fatal, 
in another is the exercife of a liberal fpirit; and in 
the very effeifls which we regret , is but one diftem- 
per more by which the author of nature has 
appointed our exit ixom human life. 
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These reflexions may open our view into the 
ftate of mankind ; but they tend to reconcile us to 
the conduifl of Providence, rather than to make 
us change our own: where, fi-ora a regard to the 
■welfare of our fellow-creatures, we endeavour to 
pacify their animofities , and unite them by the ties 
of affedion. In the purfuit of this amiable inten- 
tion, we may hope, in fome inftances, to difarm 
the angry paifions of jealoufy and envy ; we may 
hope to inftil into the breads of private men fenti- 
ments/ of candour toward their fellow -creatures; 
and a difpofition to humanity and juftice. But it 
is vaiir to expeft that we can give to the multitude 
of a people a fenfe of union among themfclvcs, 
without admitting hoftility to thofe who oppofe 
them. Could we at once, in the cafe of any 
nation, extinguifli the emulation which is excited 
from abroad, we Ihould probably breaker weaken 
the bands of fociety at home, and clofe the bufiefl; 
fceues of national occupations and virtues. 



SECT. V. 

Of IntelkSual Powert, 

IVIaNy attempts have been made to anatyie 
the difpofilions which we have now enume- 
rated ; but one purpofe of fcience , perhaps the 
pioft important, is ferved, when the exiftence 
of a dilpofitiott is eftabUflicd. W* are more con- 
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eerned in its reality , and in its confequences , 
than we are in Its origin, or manner of formation. 

The fame obfervation may be applied to the 
other powers and faculties of our nature. Their 
exiftence and ufe are the principal obje<As of our 
ftudy. Thinking and reafoning, we fay, are the 
operations of fome faculty; but in what manner 
the faculties of thought or reafon remain , when 
they are not exerted, or by what difference in 
the frame they are unequal in different perfons , 
are queftions which we cannot refolve. Their 
operations alone difcover them : When unapplied , 
they lye hid even from the perfon to whom they 
pertain ; and their adlion is fo mucli- a paf t ci 
their nature , that the faculty itfelf , in many cafes, 
is (carcely to be diflinguiHied from a habit ac- 
quired in its frequent exertion. 

Persons who arc occupied with different fub- 
jedls , who ad in different fcenes , generally appear 
.to have different talents , or at leaft to have the 
fame faculties varioufly formed , and fuited to 
different purpofcs. The peculiar genius of nations, 
as well as of individuals , may in this manner 
arife from the ftatc of thpir fortunes. And it is 
proper that we endeavour to find fome rule, hy 
which to judge of what is admirable in the ca- 
pacities of men, or fortunate in the application- of 
their faculties, before we ^venture topafs a judg- 
ment on this branch of their merits , or pretend 
to meafure the degree of refpe<fl they may claim 
by their different attainments. 

D4 
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To receive' the ioforni^tions offenfe, is per- 
taps the e»rUeft fiui^ion of an animal cotnbifie^ 
with an intetleifluat nature j and one great aC' 
compliQiment of the living agent confifts in the 
force and fcnfibility o( his animal organs. The 
pleasures or pains to which he is cxpofed ftora 
this quarter., conftitute to h'un an important dif- 
ference between the ohjeds which are thus brought 
to his knowledge ; and it concerns him to difr 
tinguifh well, before be co,innitts hlmfelf to the 
dire^ion. of appetite. He mull fcrutinize the ob- 
je^ of one fenfe by the perceptions'of anotberi 
examine with the eye, before be ventures tq 
touch; and employ every means of obfervation , 
before he gratifies the appetites of (hirll and of 
hunger. A difccrnment acquired by experience, 
becomes a faculty of his mind ; and the inferen-: 
ces of thought are fopietimes not to fee diftiit^ 
Tuifh^ (i'<3™ ^c perceptions of fenfe. 

The objeds around us , befide their feparate 
appearances, have their relations to each other. 
They fuggeft, when compared, what would not 
occur when they are confidered apart i they have 
their effects, and mutu^tl influences; they exhibit, 
in Jikc circumftances , fimilar operations , and 
uniform confequences. When we have found 
and expreflcd the points in which the uniform- 
ity of their operations confifts , we have afcer- 
tained a phyfical law. Many fuch laws, and 
even the moll important , are known to the yuU 
- gar, and occur upon the fmallell degrees of 
refleftion; But others arc hid under a feeming 
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CODfufion , which ordinary talents cannot re- 
move; and are therefore the objeds of ftudy , 
long obfervation , and fuperior capacity. The 
faculties of penetration and judgment, are, by 
men of hufincfs, as wcj] as of fcience, employed 
to unravel intricacies of this fort; and the de- 
gree of fagacity wkh which either is endowed , 
is to be meafured by the fuccefs with which 
they are able to find general rules , applicable to 
9 variety of cafes that fe^med to have nothing 
in common , and to difcover important didintfti- 
ons between fubjc<5ts which the vulgar are apt 
to jconfound. 

To coUeA a multipUcity of particulars under 
general heads, and to refer a variety of operati- 
ons to their common principle, is the objed of 
fcience. To do the fame thing, at leafl: within 
the range of his a<flive engageinents , is rcquifit? 
to the man of plcafure, or bufmefs; and it 
•would fieem , that the ftudious apd the aftive are 
fo far employed in the fame tafk, from obfer- 
vation and experience , to find tlic goncial views 
under which their obje<f^ may be confidered, 
^d the rules which may be ufefully applied in 
the detail of their conduft. They do not always 
af^ly their talents to different fubjeds; and they 
feem to be diftinguilhed chiefly by the unequal 
reach and variety of their remarks , or by the 
intention which they ftveraliy have in colletfting 
them. 

Whilst men continue to ad from appetites 
lind paffions, leading to the attainment of extern 
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nals ends, tliey feldoin quit the view of their ob- 
jefls in detail, to go far in the road of general 
inquiries. They meafure the extent of their own 
abilities, by the promptitude with which they 
apprehend what is important in every fubjed, 
and the facility with which they extricate them- 
felves on every trying occafion. And thefe, it 
mud be confeffcd, to a being who is deftined to 
aiil in the midft of difficulties, are the proper tefl: 
of capacity and force. The parade of words, 
and general reafonings, which foraetimes carry 
an appearance of fo much learning and know- 
ledge, are of little avail in the condud of life. 
The talents from vhich they proceed , terminate 
in mere oftentation , and are feMom connefle'l 
■with that fuperior difcernment which the aiflive 
apply in times of perplexity; much lefs with that 
intrepidity and force of mind which are required 
in paffing through difficult fcenes. 

The abilities of adive men, however, have a 
variety correfponding to tliat of the fubjeds on 
which they are occupied. A fagacity applied 
to external and inanimate nature, forms one 
fpecics of capacity; that which is turned to 
fociety and human affairs, another. Reputation 
for parts in any, fcene is equivocal, till we know 
by what kind of exertion that reputation is 
gained. No mora can be faid, in commending 
men of the greateft abilities , than that they un- 
derftand well the fubjeifts to which they have 
applied : and every department , every profef- 
■fion, would have its great menj if there were 
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not a choice of objeds for the underRanding, 
and of talents for the mind ,~ as well as of fenti- 
ments for the heart, and of habits for the active 
charaifler. 

The meaneft profeflions; indeed, fo far fome- 
times forget themfelves, or the reft of mankind, 
as to arrogate, in commending what is diftin- 
guiflied in their own way, every epithet the 
moft refpedable claim as the right of fuperior 
abilities. Every mechanic, is a great man with 
the learner, and the humble admirer, in his par- 
ticular calling; and we can,, perhaps, with more 
affurance pronounce what it is that fhould make 
a man happy and amiable, than what flioiild 
make his abilities refpefted, and his genius ad- 
mired. This , upon a view of the talents them- 
felves, may perhaps be impoflible. The efFed, 
however, will point out the rule and the fland- 
ard of our judgment. To be admired and re- 
fpefted, is to have an afcendant among men. The 
talents which moft direclly procure that afcend-^ 
ant, are thofe which operate on mankind , 
peiietrate their views, prevent their wiibes, or 
fruftrate their defigns. The fuperior capacity 
leads with a fuperior energy, where every in- 
dividual would go, and fliews the hefitating and 
irrefolute a clear palfage to tlie attainment of 
their ends, ^ 

This defcription does not pertain to any par- 
ticular craft or profeflion; or perhaps it implies a 
kind of ability , which the feparate application 
(rf men to prticufar callings , only tflnds to 
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fupprcfs or to weaken. Where {hail we find the. 
talents which are fit to ad with men in a col- 
leftive body , if we break that body into parts , 
and confine the obfervation of each lo a feparatc 
track ? 

To a<a in the view of his fetlow - creatures , to 
produce his mind in public , to give it ali the 
excrclfe of fentiment and thought, which per- 
tain to man, as a member of fociety , as a friend, 
or an en^my, feems to be the principal calling 
and occupation of his nature. If be mufl labour, 
that he may fubfift, he can fubfift for no bettcp 
purpofe than the good of mankind ; nor can he 
have better talents than thofe which qualify him . 
to ad with men. Here, indeed, the underftand- 
ing appears to borrow very much from the pat 
fions ; and there iS' a felicity of condud ia 
human affairs, in which it is difficult to dillin- 
guifh the promptitude of the head from tht> ar- 
dour and fenfibiUty of the heart. Where both 
are united, they conflitute that fuperiority of 
mind, the frequency of which among men, in 
particular ages and nations , much more than the 
progrefs they have made in fpeculation, or in 
the pradice of mechanic and liberal arts, fhould 
determine the rate of their genius, and allign the 
palm of diftindion and honour. 

When nations fucceed one another in the ca- 
reer of difcovcries and inquiries, the laft is always 
the moft knowing. Syftcms of fcience are gra- 
dually formed. . The globe itfelf is traverfed by 
degrees, and the hiftory of every age, when 
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pTift , is an acceffion of knowledge to diote who 
fiicceed. The Romans were more knowing than 
the Greeks; and every fcholar of modern Eu- 
rope is, in this fenfe, more learned than the moft 
accompliftied perfon that ever bore either of 
thofe celebrated names. But is he on that ac- 
count their fupcrior ? 

Men are to be eftimated , not from what they 
know, but from what they are able to performj 
from their Ikill in adapting materials to the 
feveral pnrpofes of life ; from their vigour and 
condud in purfuing the objedls of policy , and 
in finding the expedients of war and national 
defence. Even in literature, they are to be 
eftimated from the works of their genius, not 
from the extent of their knowledge. The fcene 
of mere obfcrvation was extremely limited in a 
Grecian republic; and the buftle of an adive 
life appeared inconfiftent with ftudy : but there 
the human mind, notwithftanding , colleded its 
greateft abilities , and received its bed informa- 
tions , in the midft of fweat and of duft. 
■ It is pf culiar to modern Europe , to reft fo much 
- of the human charader on what may be learned in 
retirement, and from the information of books. 
A jufl admiration of ancient literature, an opi- 
nion that human fentiment, and human reafon, 
without this aid , were to have vanilhed from , 
the fooietiesof men, have led us into the fliade,/ 
where we endeavour to derive from imagination 
and ftudy , what is in reality matter of experience 
and fentiment: and \re endeavour, through the 
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grammar of dead languages , and the cliannel of 
commentators, to arrive at the beauties of thought 
and elocution, which fprang from the animated 
fpirit of fociety , and were taken from the living 
imprellions of an a(5Uve life. Our attainments are 
frequently limited to the elements. of every fcience, 
and feldom reach to that enlargement of abihty 
and power which ufeful knowledge Ihould give. 
Like mathematicians, who ftudy the Elements 
of Euclid, but never think of menfuration; we 
read of focieties , but do not propofe to z&. with 
men: we repeat the language of politics, but feel 
not the fpirit of nations; we attend to the forma- 
lities of a military difcipline , but know not how- 
to employ numbers of mea to obtain any purpofe 
by (Iraiagem or force. 

But for what end, it may be faid, point out 
an evil that cannot be remedied? If national 
afl'airs called for exertion , the genius of men would 
awake; but in the recefs of better employment, 
the time which is bellowed on lludy , if even at- 
tended with no other advantage, ierves to occupy 
■with innocence the hours of leifure , and fet bounds 
to the purfiiit of ruinous and frivolous amufemcnts. 
From no better reafon than this, we employ fo. 
many of o.ur early years, under the rod, to acquire, 
what it is not expeifted we Hiould retain beyond 
the threfliold of the fchool; and whilfl wc carry 
the fame frivolous charadier in our ftudies thatwe 
do in onr amufemenis, the human mind could 
not fuffer more from a contempt of letters , ihan 
it does from the tilfe importance which- is give^i 
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to literature, as a bufinefs for life, not as a help 
to ourconduA, and the means of forming a char- 
ader that may be happy in itfelf , and ufeful to 
mankind. 

If that time which is paffed in relaxing the 
powers of the mind , and in with-holding every 
objeft but what tends to weaken and to corrupt, 
were employed in fortifying thofe powers, and in 
teaching the mind to recognife its objeds , and its 
llrength, we fiiould not, at the years of maturity, 
be fo much at a lols for occupation ; nor , in at- 
tending the chances of a gaming-table , mifemploy 
our talents , or wafte the fire which remains in the 
breaft. They, atleaft, who by their ftationshave 
a fhare in the government of their country , might 
believe themfelves capable of bufinefs; and while 
the flate had its armies and councils, might find 
objeiSs enough to amufe, without throwing a per-, 
fonaj fortune into hazard , merely to cure the yawn- 
ings of a*liftlefs and infigniiicant life. It is im- 
poflible for ever to maintain the tone of fpecula- 
tion j it is irapoHible not fometimes to feel that we 
Jive among men. 

S E C T. VI. 

Of Moral Sentiment 

UPoN a flight obfervation of what paffes ' iit 
human life, we (hould be apt to conclude, that 
the care of fubfiftence is the principal Ipring of 
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human aifUons. This cDnfideration' leads to the 
invention and praflice of mechanical arts j it ferves 
to diftinguifli amufemcnt frombufinefs; and,\vith 
many , fcarcely admits into competition any other 
fubje<il of purfuit or attention. The mighty ad- 
vantages of property and fortune , when ftript of 
the recommendations they derive from vanity, oc 
the more ferions regards to independence and 
power , only mean a provifion that is made for 
animal enjoyment; and if Our folicitude on this 
fubjefl were removed, not Only the toils of the 
mechanic, but the ftudies of the learned » would 
ceafe ; every department of publick bufinefs would 
become unneceffary ; every fenate-houfe would 
be (hut up, and every palace deferted. 

Is man therefore, in refpeift to his objeft.tobe 
claffed with the mere brutes , and only to be dif- 
iinguilhed by faculties that qualify him to multi- 
ply contrivances for the fupport and convenience 
of animal life , and by the extent of a fancy that 
renders the care of animal prefervation to him more 
burthenfome than it is to the herd with which he 
Ihares in the bounty of nature? If this were his 
cafe, the joy which attends on fuccefs, or the griefs 
which arife from dilappointment , would make the 
fum of his paflions. The torrent that wafted , or 
the inundation that enriched his poffeflions, would 
give him all the emotion with which he isfeized, 
on the occafion of a wrong by which his fortunes 
are impaired, or of a benefit by which they are pre- 
ferved and enlarged. His fellow-creatures would 
be confidered merely as tlicy affefled his intereft. 
Profit 
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Profiter lofs would ferve to mark theevent of every 
tranlaiaion; and the epithets ufeful ov defimental 
would ferve to diftinguifli his mates in focjety, as 
they do the tree which beai:s plenty of fruit, from 
that which only cumbers tlie ground , or inter- 
cepts his view. 

This, however, is not the hiftory of our fpe. 
cies. What comes from a ftJIow- creature is re- 
ceived with peculiar emotion ; and every language 
abounds with terms that exprefs fomewhat in the 
tranfaAions of men , different from fuccefs and dif- 
appoJntment. The bofom kindles in company , 
while the point of interefl; in view has nothing to 
inflame; and a matter frivolous in itfelf, becomes 
important , when it ferves to bring to light the 
intentions and charatSers of men. The foreigner, 
who believed that Othello, on the ftage, was en- 
raged for the lofs of his handkerchief, was not more 
miHaken, than the reafoner who Imputes any of 
the more veherrent pafiions of men to the impref- 
fions of mere profit or lofs. 

Men alTemble to deliberate on bufinefs ; they 
feparate from jealoufies of interefl: ; but in their fe- 
veral coUifions, whether as friends or as enemies, a 
iire is (Iruck cut which the regards to interell or 
fafety cannot confine. The value of aiavour is not 
meafured when fentiments of kindnefsare perceiv- 
ed ; and the term misf-rtune has but a feeble mean- 
ing , when compared to that of infult and wronq. 

As ^dors or fpedlators, we are perpetually made 
to feel the diftcrence of human condud: , andfrom 
n. bare recital of tranfadions wl'ich have palled ia 
E 
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ages and countries remote from our ovm, aremoved ' 
with admiration and pity, or tranfported with in- 
. dignation and rage. Ourfenftbility on thisfubjeft 
gives their charm in retirement, to the relations of 
hiftory and to the fidions of poetryj fends forth 
the tear of compaffion, gives to the bl cod its brilkeil 
movement , and to the eye its livelieft glances of 
difpleafure or joy. It turns human life into an in- 
terelUng fpedacle, and perpetually folicits even the 
indolent to mix, as opponents or friends , in the 
fcencs which are aded before them. Joined to the 
powers of deliberation and reafon, it conditutes the 
bafis of a mora] nature ; and whilft it dilutes the 
terms of praife and of blame , ferves to clals our 
felloW'Creatures , by the mod admirable and en- 
gaging, or the moft odious and contemptible, de* 
nominations. 

It is pleafant to find men, who in their fpecu> 
lations, deny the reality of moral diAindions, for* 
get in detail Xttc general pofitions they maintain^ 
and give loofe to ridicule, indignation, and fcorn, 
as if any of thefe fentiments could have place, were 
the aiftions of men indifferent; or with acrimony 
pretend to detedt the fraud by which moral re- 
flraints have been impofed, as if to cenfure a fraud 
were not already to take part on the fide of mo- 
rality *. 

Can wc explain the principles upon which man- 
kind adjudge the preference of charaifters, and upon 
wliich they indulge fuch vehement emotions of 

* Mandevillc. 
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admiration or coDCempt?' If it be admitted that we 
caniioti are the fai^ tefs true? or mufl Mrelufpend 
the jiioveraents of the heart until they who are cm- 
ployed in framing fyftems of fcience have difcover- 
^d the principle from which thofe movements pro- . 
ceed ? If a finger burn , we care not For informa- 
tion on the properties of fire : If the heart be torn, 
Qr the mind overjoyed, we have not leifure fot 
fpeculations on the fubjetfb of moral fenfibility. 

It is fortunate in thii , as in other articles to 
which fpeculatioD and theory are applied, that na- 
ture proceeds in her courfe, whilft the curious are 
bufied in the fearch of her principles. The pea- 
fant, or the child, can reafon, and judge, and fpealc 
his language, with a diCcernment, a confiftency , and 
a regard td analogy , which perplex the logician, 
themoralift, and the grammarian, when they would 
find the, principle upon which the proceeding is 
founded, or when they would bring to general 
rule, what is fo familiar, and fo well fuAaincd iti 
particular cafes. The felicity of our condu^ is 
more owing to the talent we poffefs for (Jetail, 
and to the fuggeftion of particular occalioos, than 
it is to any dire<fUon we can find ia theory and 
general fpeculations. 

We muft, in the refult of every inquiry, en- 
counter with faifts which we cannot explain ; and 
to bear with this mortificatian would :^ve us fre- 
quently a great deal of hruitlefs trouble. Togethei 
with die fenfe of our exiAeace, we muft admit 
many circumflances which come to our know^ 
ledge at the lame time , aqd in the fame mvuierj 
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and which do, in reality, conltitute the mode 
of our being. Every peafant will tell us, that 4 
man bath his rights; and that to trefpafs on thofe 
rights is iiijuftice. If we aflc him farther , what 
he means by the terra ri^ht? we probably force 
him to fubftitute a lefs fignificant, or lefs proper 
term, in the place of this; or require him to ac- 
count for what is an original mode of his mind, 
and a- fentiment to which he ultimately refers, 
■when he would explain himC^lf upon any parti- 
cular application of his language. 

The rights of individuals may relate to a va- 
riety of fubjeds, and be comprehended under 
different heads. Prior to the ef\abliniment of pro- 
perty, and the diftinAion of ranks, men have a 
light to defend their perfons, and to ad with free- 
dom; they have a right to maintain the appre- 
lienfions of rcafon, and the feelings of the heart; 
and they cannot for a moment aflbci^e together, 
without feeling that the treatment they give or 
receive auy be juft or unjuft. It is not, however, 
our bufmefs here to carry the notion of a right into 
its feveral applications, but to reafon on the fenti- 
ment of favour with which that notion is enter.* 
tained in the mind. 

If, it be true, that men are united by iriftinft, 
that they ad in fociety from affcflions o£ kind- 
nefs and friendfliip; if it be true, that even prior 
to acquaintance and habitude, men, as fuch, are 
commonly to each other obje(ils ' of attention , 
and fome degree of regard; that while their prof- 
periqf.js beheld with indifference, their aflftiiitions 
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4rc confidered with commiferation ; if caJamities 
be meafured by the' numbers and the qualities 
of men they involve ; and if every fuffcring o£ a 
fellow-creature draws a crowd of attentive fpeila- 
tors; if, even in the cafe of thofe to whom we 
do not habitually wifli any pofitive good , we 
are ftiil averfe to be the inftraments of harm; it 
fhould feem, that in diefe various appearances 
of an amicable difpofition, the foundations of a' 
moral apprehenfion are fufficicntly laid, and the 
fenfe of a right which we maintain for ourlelves, 
is by a movement of humanity and candour ex- 
tended to our fellow-creatures. 

What is it that prompts the tongue when we 
cenfure an aA of cruelty or oppreflion ? What is 
it that conftitutes our reftraint from ofiFcnces that 
tend to diftrefs our fdlow-creaturcs ? It is pro- 
bably, in both cafes, a particular application trf 
that principle, which, in prefence of the for- 
rowful, fends forth the tear of compaffion; and 
a combination of all thofe fentiments , which 
conftitute a benevolent difpofition i and if not a 
refolution to do good, at leaft an averfion to be 
the initrument of harm *. 



* Mankind , we are told , are devoti 
this , in all commercial nations , is un' 
^does not follow , diat they are , by theii 
averfe to fociety and mutual affection: 
trary remain , even where intereft triu 
muftwc think of the force of that difpol 
to candour, and good-will, which, 
prevailing opinion that the happinefs o 
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It may be difficult, however, to enumerate 
the motives of all the cenfores and commenda- 
tions which are applied to the a<^ons of men. 
Even while we moralize, every difpofition of the 
human mind may have its fliare io forming the 
judgment, and in prompting the tongue. As 
jealoufy is often the raoft watchful guardian of 
chaftity, fo malice is often the quickeft to fpy 
the (failings of our neighbour. Envy, affedation, 
and vanity, may diilate the vcrdidls we give, 
and the worft principles of our nature may be 
-at the bottom of our pretended zeal for morality; 
but if we only mean to inquire, why they who 
lire well difpofed to mankind, apprehend, in 
every inftance , certain rights pertaining to their 
fellow-creatures, and why they applaud the con- 
fideration that is paid to thofe rights, we cannot 
allign a better reafon, than that the perfoh who 

poflefling the greateft poffible fhare of riches, preferments, 
and honours , lUU keeps the parties ^iho are in competition 
for thofe objeds , on a tolerable footing of amity , and 
leads them to abflain even from their own fuppofed good, 
when their feizing ft appears in the light of a detriment to 
others? 'What miglit we not exped from the human heart 
in circumftances which prevented this apprehenfion on the 
fubjeia of fortune , or under the influence of an opinion as 
fteady and general as the former, that human felicity does 
not . confift in the indulgences of animal appetite, 
but in thofe of a benevolent heart; not in fortune or 
intereft, but in the contempt of this very objeift, in the 
courage and freedom which arife from this contempt, joined 
to a refolute choice of condudl , direded to the good of 
mankind , or to the good qf that particular fociety to which 
the party belongs? 
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applauds, is well difpofed to the welfare of the 
parties to whom his applaufes refer. Applaule, 
however, is the expreflioo of a peculiar fentimeDt; 
an expreffion of efteem the reverfe of contempt. 
Its objed is perfe<Aion , the reverfe of defeift. 
This fentiment is not the love of mankind; it is 
that by which we eiltmate the qualities of men , 
and the objeds of our purfuit; that which doubles 
the force of every defire or averlion , when vrq 
confider its objed as tending to raife or to fmk 
our nature. 

When we confider, that the reality of any 
amicable propenfity in the human mind has been 
frequently contefted; whwi we recoUeA the pre- 
valence of interefted competitions, with their 
attendant paflions -of jealoufy , envy, and malice; 
ic may feem Jlrange to alledge, that love and 
epmpaflion are, next to the defire of elevation, 
the moft powerful motives in the human bread: 
that they urge, on many occafions , with the 
moft irrefifUble vehemence; and if the defire of 
felf-prefervation be more conftant , and more 
Uniform , thefe are a more plentiful jfource of en. 
thufiafm, fatisEadion, and joy. With, a power, 
not inferior to that of refentment and rage, they 
hurry the mind. into every facrifice of intereft, 
and bear it undifmayed through every hardfllip 
and danger. 

The difpofition on which fnendihip is grafted 
glows with fatisfinaion in the hours of tranquil- 
lity, and is pleaiant, not only in its triumphs, 
but even in its forrows. It throws a grace on thq 
E4 
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external air, and, by its espreflion on the couin. 
tenance, compeiifates for the want of beauty, 
or gives a charm -which no complexion or fea- 
tures can equal. From this fource the fcenes of 
human life derive their principal felicity ; and 
their imitations in poetry, their principal orna- 
ment, Defcriptions of nature, even reprefenta- 
tioiis of a vigorous condud, and a manly courage, 
do not engage the heart, if they'be not mixed 
with the exhi'jition of generous fentiments, and 
the pathetic, which is found to arife in the ftrug- 
ples, the triumphs, or the misfortunes of a tender 
affection. The death of Pohtes, in the ^neid, 
is not more aiFeding than that of many others 
who perilhed in the ruins of Troy; but the aged 
Priam was prefent when this laft of his fons was 
flain i and the agonies of grief and forrow force 
the parent from his retreat, to fall by the hand 
thatfhed the blood of his child. The pathetic of 
Homer confifts in exhibiting the force of affec- 
tions, not in exciting mere terror and pity; paf- 
lions he has never perhaps, in any inftance, at- 
tempted to raife. 

With this tendency to kindle into enthufiafm, 
with this command over the heart, with the plea- 
fure that attends its emotions, and with aU its 
effeds in meriting confidence, and procuring efteem, 
it is not furprifmg, that a principle of humanity 
fhould give the tone to onr commendations and 
our cenfurcs, and even where it is hindered from 
direding our condudt, ITiould ftill give to the 
nlipd; on refledion, its knowledge of what is 
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defirable in the human charatfter. What haji thou 
done with thy brother Abel? was the firft expoftu- 
lation in beha]f of morality; and if the firft anfwer 
has been often repeated , mankind have notwith- 
ftanding, in one fenfe, fufficiently acknowledged 
the charge of their nature. They have felt, they 
have talked , and even aifled , as the keepers o£ 
their fellow - creatures : they have made the in- 
dications of candour and mutual affedion the teft 
of what is meritorious and amiable in the charac- 
ters of men: they have made cruelty and op- 
preffion the principal cbjeifts of their indignatioa 
and rage: even white the head is occupied with 
projedls of intereft: , the heart is often feduced 
into friendship; and while bufinefs proceeds on 
the maxims of felf - prefervation , the carelels hour 
is employed in generofity and kindnefs. 

Hence the rule by which men commonly judge 
of external adions , is taken from the fuppofed 
influence offuch atilions on the general good. To 
abftain from harm , is the great law of natural 
juftice ; to diffufe happinels , is the law of mora- 
lity ; and when we cenfure the conferring a favour 
on one or a few at the expence of many, we re- 
fer to public utility, as the- great objed at which 
the aiftions of men fhould be aimed. 

After all , it muft be confeffed, that if a prin- 
ciple of affedion to mankind, be the bafis of ou|; 
moral approbation and dillike , we fometimes pro- 
ceed in diflributing applaufe or cenfure, without 
precifely attending to the degree, in which out 
fellow -creatures are hurt or obliged ; and that. 
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befides the virtues of candour, friendfliip, gMie- 
rofity, and public fpirit, which bear an immediate 
reference to this principle , there are others which 
may feem to derive their commendation from a 
different fource. Temperance, prudence, forti- 
tude , are thofe qualities likewife admired from a 
principle of regard to our fellow-creatures ? Why 
not, fincc they render men happy in themfeives, 
and ufefiil to others ? lie who is qualified to pro- 
mote the welfare of mankind, is neither a fot, a 
fool, nor a coward. Can it be more clearly ex- 
preflTed , that temperance , prudence , and forti- 
tude, are ncccflary to the character we love and 
admire? 1 know well whyl Ihould wifh for them 
in myfelf; and why likewile I Ihouid wifli for - 
them in my friend , and in every perfon , who is 
an obje<5l of my affedlion. But to what purpofe 
feek for reafons of approbation , where qualities 
are fo n«ce(fary to our happinefs , and fo great a 
part in the perfedion of our nature ? We muft 
ceafe to efteem ourfelves , and to diftinguifli what 
, is excellent , when fuch qualifications inqur our 
neglcift. 

A perfon of an affe<5lionate mind, poHcfled of a 
■naxim , that he himfelf as an individual, is no 
more than a part of the whole that demands his 
regard , has found , in that principle , a fufhcient 
foundation for alt the virtues ; for a contempt o£ 
animal pleafures, that would fupplant his princi- 
pal enjoyment ; for an equal contempt of danger 
or pain, that cortie to ftop his purfuits of public 
good. " A vehement and. flieady affedtion magni^ 
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" fies its objeft, and leffens every difficulty or 
^' danger that ftands in the way." " faik thofe 
•* who have been in love , " (ays EpiAetus , " they 
^ will know that I fpeak truth. " 

"I have before rae," fays another eminent mo- 
ralift*, "an idea ofjuftice, which, y I could fol- 
** low in every inftance , I ftiould think myfelf the 
*" moft happy of men. " And it is , of cbnfc 
quence to their happinefs, as well as to their con- 
du^, if thofe can be disjoined , that men fhould 
have this idea "properly formed: it is perhaps but 
another name for that good of mankind , which' 
the virtuous are engaged to promote. If virtue 
be the fupreme good , its beft and moft fignal 
effeiil is , to communicate and diflfufe itfclf. 

To diftinguifh men by the difiference of their 
moral qualities , to elpoufe one party from a fenfe 
of juftice, to oppofe another even with indigna- 
tion when excited by iniquity, are the common 
indications of probity, and the operations of aa 
animated, upright, and generous fpirit Toguard 
againft unjuft partialities , and ill-grounded anti- 
pathies; to maintain that compofure ofmind, 
which, without impairing its fenfibility or ardour, 
proceeds in every inftance with difcernment and 
penetration , are the marks of a vigorous and cul- 
tivated fpirit. To be able to follow the diclatea 
of fucb a fpirit th(-ough all the varieties of human 
life, and with a mind always mafter of itfelf , in 
profperity or adyerfity, and poffeffed of all its 

* Periian Letters. 
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abilities, when the fubjeds in hazard are life, or 
freedom , as much as in treating Ample queftions 
of interefl , are the triumphs of magnanimity , and 
true elevation of mind. ' " The event of the day 
" is decided. Draw this javelin from ray body 
** now," faid Epaminondas, and let me bleed." 

In what fitoation, or by what inftrutftion , is 
this wonderful charaifler to be formed? Is it found 
in the nurferiesofaflFedation, pertnefs, and vanity, 
fiom which fafhion is propagated , and the genteel 
is announced? in great and opulent cities, where 
men vie with each other in equipage, drefs, and 
the reputation of fortune? Is it within the admired 
precincls of a court , where we may learn to fmile 
without being pleafed, to carefs "without affedion, 
to wound with the fecret weapons of envy and jea- 
loufy , and to red our perfonal importance on cir- 
cumftances which we cannot always with honour 
command? No: but in alituation where the great 
fentiments of the heart are awakened; where the 
characters of men, not their fituations and fortu- 
nes, are the principal diftindion; where the anxie- 
ties of intereft, or vanity, perifli in the blaze of 
more vigorous emotions; and where the human 
foul, having felt and recognifed its objeds, like 
an animal who has tafted the blood of his prey, 
cannot defceiid to purfuits that leave its talents 
and its force unemployed. 

Propkr occafions alone operating on a raifed 
and a happy difpofition , may produce this ad- 
mirable cffed, whilft mere inllrudion may always 
iiiid mankind at a lofs to comprehend its meaning , 
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or infenfible to its didates. The cafe , however ^ 
is not defperate, till we have formed oiir fyftem 
of politics, as well as manners; till we have fold 
our freedom for titles, equipage, and diftindlons ; 
till we fee no merit but profperity and power, 
no difgrace but poverty and negled. What charm , 
of inftrudion can cure the mind that is tainted 
■with this diforder ? What fyrcn voice can awaken 
a defire of freedom , that is held to be meannefs,, 
and a want of ambition ? or what perfuafion can 
turn the grimace of poUtenefs into real fentiments 
of humanity and candour? 



SECT. vn. 

Of Happinefi. 



Ha 



lAviNG had under our eonfideration the aiftive 
powers and the moral qualities which diftinguifli 
the nature of man , is it ftill neceflary that we 
fliouid treat of his happinefs apart? Ihis figni- 
ficant term , the moft frequent , and the moft 
familiar . in our converlation , is , perhaps , on 
refleiilion , the leaft underftood. It ferves to 
exprefs our fatisfatSion , when any defire is 
gratified : it is pronounced with a figh , when our 
objetft is diftant: it means what we wiOi to 
obtain, and what we feldom ilay to examine. 
We eftimate the value of every fubjeift by its 
Utility, ^od its influence on happinefs j but we 
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think that utility Itfelf, and happiaeTs, require uo- 
explanation. 

Those men are commonly efteemed the hap- 
peft , whofe defires are moft frequently gratified. 
But if, in reality, the poffeffion of what they 
defire , and a continued fruition , were requifite ■ 
to happinefs , mankind for the moll part would 
have reafon to complain of their lot What they 
call their enjoyments , are generally momentary ; 
and the objed of languine expeftatiori , when , 
obtained , no longer continues to occupy the 
mind : a new palTion fucceeds> and the imagina- 
tion, as before , is intent on a diftant felicity. 

How many refledions of this fort are fuggefted 
by melancholy , or by the effeds of that very 
languor and inoccupation into which we would 
willingly fink , under the notion of freedom from 
care and trouble? 

When we enter on a formal computation of 
the enjoyments or fufferings which are prepared 
for mankind , it is a chance but we find that pain, 
by its intenfenefe, its duration, or frequency, is 
gready predominant. The adivity and eagernefs 
with which we prefe from one ftage of life to 
another , our unwillingnefs to return on the paths 
we have trod , our averfion in age to renew the 
frollcks of youth, or to rCpeat in manhood the 
amufements of children, have been accordingly 
flated as proofs, that our memory of the paft, 
and our feeling of the prefent, are equal fubjeds 
of dinike and difpleafure*; 

* MauperCuis ; Effai dc Morale. 
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This conclufion » however , like many others , 
drawn from our fuppofed knowledge of caufes , 
does not corrcfpond with experience. In every 
ftreet , in every village , in every field , the greater 
number of perfoos we meet , carry an afpeifl that 
ischearful or thoughtle&> indifferent, compofed, 
bufy , or animated. The labourer whiftles to his 
team , and the mcclianic is at eafe in his calling ; 
the frolickfome and gay feel a feries of pleafures, 
of which we know not the fource ; even they 
who demonllrate the miferies of human life , when 
intent on their argument, efcape from their for- 
rows , and find a tolerable paftime in proving that 
tnen are unhappy. 

The very terms pltqfure and pain , perhaps , are 
equivocal ; but if they are confined , as they appear 
to be in many of our reafonings , to the mere 
fenlations which have a reference to external ob- 
jeds , either in the memory of the pad , the 
•feeling of the prefent, or the apprehenfion of the 
fiiture, it is a great error to fuppofe , that they 
comprehend all the conAituents of happinels or 
mifery; or that the good humour. of an ordinary 
life is maintained by the prevalence of thofe plea* 
fures, which have their feparate names, and are, 
on refletflion , diftiodly remembered. 

The mind, during the greater part of its 
exigence, is employed in a^ive exertions, not 
in merely attending to its own feelings of pleafure 
or pain ; and the lid of its faculties , underftanding, 
memory , forefight, fentiment , will , and intention, 
only contains the names ofitsdifferentoperationf. 
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Ip, in the abfence of every fenfation to which 
■we commonly give the names either of tnjoymrnt 
or ftifferinf) , onr very exiftence may have its oppo- 
fite quahties of happinefs or miftry, and if what 
■we c&\\ pUafmt oi pain ^ occupies but afmallpart 
of human life , compared to what pafTes in contriv- 
ance and execution, in purfuits and expeftations, 
in condud, reflexion, and fecial engagements; 
it muft appear, that our aiftive purfuits, at leaft 
on account of their duration, deferve the greater 
part .of our attention. When their occafions have 
felled, the demand is not for pleafure, but for 
fomething to do ; and the very complaints of a 
fufferer are not fo fure a mark of diftrefs , as the 
ftare of the languid. 

"We feldom, however , reckon any taflt which 
Ave are bound to perform, among the blellings of 
life. We always aim at a period of pure enjoy- 
ment, or a termination of trouble; and overlook 
the fource from which raoft of our prefent fatis- 
faiflions are really drawn. Aflc the bufy, Where 
is the happinefs to which they afpire ? they ifriU 
anfwer, perhaps, That it is to be found in the 
objeifi of fome prefent purfuit If we alk, Why 
.they are not iniferable in the abfence of that hap- 
pinefs? they will fay, That they hope to attain 
it. But is it hope alone that fupports the mind- in 
the midft of precarious and uncertain profpeifls? 
and would affurance of fuccefs fill the intervals of 
enpedation with more pleafing emotions ? Give 
the huntfman his prey , give the gamefter the gold 
which is flaked on the game , that the one may 
not 
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■not need to fetigue his perfon , nor the other to 
perplex his mind, and both will probably laugh 
atourfoiiy: the one will (lake his money anew, 
that he may be perplexed; the other will turn 
his flag to the held, that he may hear the cry 
of the dogs, and follow through danger and 
haidOiip. Withdraw the occupationt of men, 
terminate their defires , exiftence is a burden, 
and the iteration of memory is a torment. 

The men of this country, fays one lady, 
ihould learn to fow and to knit; it would hin- 
der their time from being, a burden to them- 
felves, and to other people. That is trjie, fays 
another; for my part, though I never look 
abroad , I tremble at the profped of bad weather; 
for then the gentlemen come mopping to us for 
entertainment; and the' fight of a hufband.ia 
di/lrefs, is but a melancholy fpedacle. 

The difficulties and hardfliips of human life, 
are fuppofed to detradl from the goodnefs of God; 
yet many of the paftimes men devife fyr them- 
felves are fraught with difficulty and danger. The 
great inventor of the game of human life , knew 
well how to accommodate the players. The 
chances arcmatter of complaint: : b\tt if thefe were 
removed, the game itfelf would no longer amufc 
the parties. In devifing, or in exeaiting apian, 
in being carried on the tide of emotion and fenti- 
ment, the mind feems (o unfold its being, and 
to enjoy itfeJf. Even where the end and the 
objedt are known to be of little avail, the talents 
and the faucy are often intenfely applied , aod 
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bufinefs or play may amufe them alike. We only 
defire repofe to recruit our limited and our wali- 
ing force : when bufinefs fatigues , amufement 
is often but a change of occupation. We are not 
always unhappy , even when y/e complain. There 
is a kind of afflitftion which makes an agreeable 
ftateofthe mind; and lamentation itfelf.is fome- 
times an expreflion of pleafure. The painter and 
the, poet have laid hold of this handle, and find, 
among the means of entertainment , a favourable 
reception for works that are corapofed to awakeo 
our forrows. 

To a being of this 'delcription , therefore, it 
is a bleffing to meet with incentives to aftion , 
whether in the defire of pleafure , or the averfion 
to pain. His adivity is of more importance than 
the very pleafure he feeks , and languor a greater 
evil than the fuffering he fhuns. 

The gratifications of animal appetite are of 
fhort duration; and fenfuality is but a diftemper 
of the mind , which ought to be cured by remem- 
brance, if it were not perpetually inflamed by 
hope. The chace is not more furely terminated 
by the death of the game, than the joys of the 
voluptuary by the means of completing }iis de- 
bauch. As a band of fociety , as a matter of dit 
tant purfuit, the objeAs of fenfe make an im- 
portant part in the fyftem of human life. They 
lead. us to fulfil the purpofes of nature, in pre- 
ferving the individual , and in perpetuating the 
fpecies : but to rely on their ufc as a principal 
conftituent of happinefs, were an error in fpecu- 
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lation , and would be ftill more an error in prailtce. 
Even the mafter of the feraglio , for whom all the 
trcafures of empire are extorted from the hoards 
«f its fi'ightcd inhabitants, for whom alone the 
choicefl emerald and the diamond are drawn from 
thft mine, for whom every breeze is enriched 
with perfumes, for whom beauty i$ aflembled from 
every quarter, and , animated by paffions that ripen 
undertbe vertical fun, is confined to thegratefor 
his ufe,is ftill, perhaps, more wretched than the 
very herd of the people , whofe labours and pro- 
perties are devoted to relieve him of trouble, 
and to procure him enjoymeat. 

Sensuality is eafdy overcome by any of the 
babits of purfuit which ufually engage an aftive 
mind. When curiofity is awake, or when pafflon 
is excited , even in the midft of the feaft when 
converfation grows warm, grows jovial, or fe- 
rious, tiie pleafures of the table we know are for- 
gotten. The boy contemns them for play, anJ 
the man of age declines them for bufinefs. 

When we reckon the circumftances thatcorre- 
fpond to the nature of any animal, 'or to that of 
man in particular, fuch as fafcty, fhclter, food, 
and the other means of enjoyment or prefervation , 
we fometimes think that we have found a' fen- 
fiblc and a folid foundation on which to reft his 
felicity. But thofc who are leaft difpofed to mo- 
ralize , obferve , that happinefs is not conneiSed 
with fortune , although fortune includes at once 
all the means of fubfiftence , and the means of 
ftnfual indulgence. The circumftances that require 
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abftinCDce, courage, and condud , expofe us to 
hazard, and are in defcription of the painful kind; 
yet the able, the brave, and the ardent, feem 
Aioft to enjoy themfelves when placed in the 
midft of difficulties , and obliged to employ the 
powers they poITefs. 

Spinola being told, that Sir Francis Vere died 
of having nothing to do, faid. " That was enough 
^' to kill a general *. " How many are there to 
whom war itfelf is a pallime, who chufe the life 
,cf a foldier , expofed to dangers and continued 
fatigues; of a manner, in conflid with every 
iiardHiip, and bereft of every conveniency; of 
a politician , whofe fport is the condud of parties 
and fedions ; and who, rather than be idle , will 
do the bufmefs of men ajid of nations for whom 
he has not the fmalleft regard. Such men do not 
chufe pain as preferable to pleafure, but they are 
incit,ed by areftlefs difpofition to make continued 
exertions of capacity andrefolution; they triumph 
in the midft of their ftruggles; they droop, and 
they languish , when the occafion of their labour 
lias ceafed. 

What was enjoyment, in the fenfe of that 
youth, who, according to Tacitus, iloved dan- 
ger itfelf, not the rewards of courage ? What 
is the profpedl of pleafure, when the found of 
the horn or the trumpet, the cry of the dogs, 
or the fhout of war , awaken the ardour of the 
€portfman and the foldier ? The raoft animating 
«ccafions of human life, are calls to danger and 

* Lift of Lord HerberL 
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hardfliip, riot invitations to faletyand eafe; and 
man {limfelf, in his excellence, is not an animal 
of pleafure , npr deftined merely to enjoy what 
the elements bring to his ufe; but, like his affo- 
ciates , the dog and the horfe , to follow the ex* 
ercifes of his nature, in preference to what are 
called its ■enjoyments ; to pine in the lap of eafe 
and of affluence, and to exult in the midft of 
alarms tllat fecm to threaten bis being. In alt 
which , his difpofition to a(5lion only keeps" pace 
with the variety of powers with which he is fur- 
nifbed, and the moft refpedable attributes of his 
nature , rnagnanimity , fortitude and wifdom , carry 
a manifeft reference to th^ difficulties with which 
he is. deftined to flruggle. 

If animal pleafure becomes infipid when the 
fpirit is roufed by a different objed , it is well 
known likewife, that the fenCe of pain is prevent- 
ed by any vehement affe<5tion of the foul. Wounds 
received in * heat of pallion , in the hurry, the 
ardour , or confternation of battle are never felt 
till the ferment of the mind fubfides. Even tor- 
ments , deliberately applied , and induftrioiifly pro- 
longed , are born with firmnefs , and with an ap- 
pearance of eafe, when the mind ispoflelTed with 
fome vigorous fentiment, whether of religion, en- 
thufiafm, or love to mankind. The continued 
mortifications of fuperftitious devotees "in feveral 
ages of the Chriflian church ; the wild penances , 
flill voluntarily borne, during many years , by 
the religionifts of the eaft; the contempt in which 
femine and torture are held by mofl £ivage; 
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nations ; the chcarful or obftinatc patience af the 
foldier in the 6eld; the hardfliips endured by the 
fporffinanin his paftime, (how how much we maj^ 
eiT in computing the mifcries of men, from the 
meafures of trouble and of fuffering they feera 
to incur. And if there be a refinement in aiBrm. 
ing , that their happinefs is not to be mcafured by 
, the contrary enjoyments , it is a refinement which 
was made by Regulus and Cincinnatus Before the 
date of philofophy. Fabricius knew it while he 
had heard arguments only on the oppofite fide*; 
Itis a refinement, which every boy knows at his 
play , and every faVage confirms , when he looks 
from bis foreft on the pacific city , and fcorns the 
plantation, whofe mafler he cares not to imitate. 

Mak, it muft beconfeffcd, notwithflanding all 
this adlivity of his mind, is an animal in the Full 
extent of that defignation. When the body fickcns, 
the mind droops; and when the blood ceafes to 
flow, the foul takes its departure. Charged with 
the care of his prefervation , admonifbed by a 
lenfe of pteafure or pain , and guarded by an in- 
ftiniflive fear of death , nature has not intrutled 
his fafety to the mere vigilance of his underftand- 
ing , nor to the government of his uncertain re- 
flexions. 

The diftindlion betwixt mind and body is fol- 
lowed by confequences of the greatefl importance ; 
but the fads to which we now refer, arc not found- 
ed on any tenels Whatever, They are equally 

* Plutarch in Vit. Pyrrh. 
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true, -wBether we admit or rejeft the diftinaion 
in queftion, or whether we fiippofe, that this 
living agent is formed of one, or is an afTemWage 
of feparate natures. .And the materialift, by treat- 
ing of man as of an engine, cannot make any 
change in the ftate of his hiftory. He is a being, 
who, by a multiplicity of vifible organs, per- 
forms a variety of fun<5tions. He bends his joints, 
contrafls or relaxes his raofcles in our fight. He 
continues the beating of the heart in his breaft, 
and the flowing of the blood to every part of his 
£rame. He performs other opdatiohs which we 
cannot refer to any corporeal organ. He per- 
ceives, he recolledls, and forecafts; he defires, 
and he fhuns ; he admires , and contemns. He 
enjoys his pleafures, or he endures his pain. All 
thefe different fun^ions, in fome meafure , go 
well or ill together. When the motion of the 
blood is languid, the mufcles relax, the under- 
flanding is tardy, and the fancy is dull: when 
diftemper affails him, the phyfician muft attend 
no lefs to what he thinks, than to what he eats, 
and examine the returns of his paffiori, together 
with the flrokes of his pulfe. 

With alibis fagacity, his precautions, and his 
inftinds, which are given to ppeferve his being'j 
he partakes in the fate of other anin^als, and fcems 
to be formed only that he may die. Myriads 
perifli before they reach the perfeftion of their 
kind; and the individual, with an option to owe 
the prolongation of his temporary courle to re- 
folution and condud, or to abjeft fear, irequeiUly 
F4 
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chofes the latter, and by a habit of timidity, cm- 
bitters the life he is fo intent to |»eferve. 

Man, however, at times, exempted from this 
mortifying lot , feems tb ad without any regard 
to the length of his period. When he thinks in- 
tenfely, or defires with ardour, pleaforcs and 
pains from any other quarter aflail him in vain. 
Even in his dying hour, die mufcles acquire a. 
tone from his fpirit, and the mind feems to de- 
part in its vigour, and in the midft of a ftruggle- 
to obtain the recent aim of its toils. Miiley Mo- 
luck, borne on his litter, and fpent with difeafe, 
Hill fought the battle , in the midft of which he 
expired-; and the laft effort he. made, with a finger 
on his lips, was a fignal to conceal bis death *• 
The precaution , perhaps , of all which he bad 
hitherto taken, the moft neceffary to pre\;eot a 
defeat. 

Can no reflexions aid us in acquiring this habit 
of the foul, fo ufeful in carrying us through 
many of the ordinary fcenes of life? If we fay, 
that they cannot, the reality of its happinefs is' 
not the lefs evidenL The Greeks and the Ro- 
mans confidered contempt of pleafu!re, endurance 
of pain, and negled of life, as eminent qualities 
of a man, and a principal fubjed of difcipline. 
They trufted, that the vigorous fpirit would find 
■worthy objefts on which to employ its fcffce; 
and that the firft flep towards a refolute choice 
of fuch objeds was to fliake off the meaanels of. 
a felicitous and timorous mind. 

• Veitot's Revolutions of Portugal. 
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Mankind, in general, have courted occafions 
to difplay their courage, and freqaendy, in fearch 
of admiration, have prefented a fpeiftacle, which 
to thofe who have ccafed to regard fortitude on 
its own account, becomes a fubjetS of horror. 
Scevola held his arm in the fire, to fhake the foul, 
of Porfenna. The iavage inures his body to the 
torture, that in ihe hour of trial he isay exult, 
over his enemy. Even the Muffulmaa tears his 
fleih to win the heart of his tniflrefs, and comes 
in gaiety, ftreaming with blood, to fliew that 
he deferves her efteem *. 

SomK nations carry the pradice of ioflcaingj or, 
of fporting with pain, to a degree that is either 
crnel or abfiird ; others regard eyery profpeft of 
bodily fuffcring as the greateft of evils j and in, 
the midft of their troables , imbitter every real 
afflic^on, with the terrors of a feeble and deje<ft- 
ed imagination. We are not bound to anfwer 
for the follies of either, nor, in treating a quef- 
tion which relates to the nature of man, make an. 
eftimate of its ftrength, or its weaknefe, from 
the habits or apprehenfions peculiar to any na- 
tion or age, 

* Letten of the Right HoiKwraUe Lady M— y W— — • 
M .e. 
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The fame fuljtS continued. , 

W HoEVER has compared together the different 
conditions and manners of men . under va- 
rieties of education or fortune , will be fatisfied, 
that mere fttuation does not c-onditute their hap- 
pitiefs or miferyj'Bor a diverfity of external ob- 
fcrvances imply anyoppofition of fentiments on 
the fubjefl of morality. They exprefs their kind-- 
nefs and their enmity in different ailions; but- 
kindnefs or enmity is ftitl the principal article of 
confideration in human life. Tbey engage in dif- 
ferent purfuits , or acquiefce in different condi- 
tions ; but aA from paffions nearly the fame. 
There is no precife meafure of accommodation 
required to fuit their conveniency, nor any de- 
gree of danger or fafety under which they are 
peculiarly fitted to aft. Courage and generofity, 
fear and envy, are not peculiar to any ftation or 
order of men; nor is therd any condition in which 
fome of the human race have not fliewn, that it 
is poflible to employ, with propriety, |he talents 
and virtues of their fpecies. 

What, then, is that myfterious thing called 
iJappinefi , which may have place in fuch a 
variety of ftations, and to which circumftances 
in one age or nation thought necelTary, are in 
another held to b« deftrufaive or of no effeA ? 
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It is not the fncced-on of mere artimal plcafures , 
which, apart from the occupation or the company 
in which they engage us , can fi]] up but a few 
moments in\ human life. On too frequent a re- 
petition, thife pleafurcs turn to fatiety and dif- 

"guft; th°y tear the conftitution to which they 
are applied in excefs, and, ]ike the lightning of 
njght, only ferve to darken the gloom through 
which they occafionally break. Happinefs is not 
that ftate of repofe, or that imaginary freedom 
from care , which at a diHance is fo frequent an 
objed of defire, but with its approach brings a 
tedium , or a languqr, more unfupportabic than 
pain itfelf. If the preceding obfcrvations on this ! 
fubjedbe juft, it arifes more from the purfuit, 
than froip the attainment of any end whatever; 
and in every new fituation to which we arrive, 
even in the courfe of a profperous life, it de- 
pends more on the degrv in which our minds 
are properly employed , than it does on the. cir- 
cumllaaces in which we are deftined to ad , on 

. the materials which are placed in our hands, ot 
the tools with which w€ are furoiifaed. 

If this be confelTed in refped to that clals of 
purfuiti which are difUnguilhed by the name of 
amvfement, and which, in the cafe of men who 
are commonly deemed the mod happy, ofrcupjr 
the greater part of human life, we may ap- 
prehend, -that it holds, much more than is 
commonly ftifpeded , in many cafes of bufi- 
lids, where the end to -be gained, and not 
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tbe occupation , is fuppofed to have the princt 
pal value. 

The mifer himfelf , we are told, can fometimes 
confider the care of his wealth as a paAiine, and 
has challenged his heir , to have more pteafure 
in fpending, than he in amalTing his fprttue. 
With this degree of indifference to what may be 
the conduA of others j with this confinement of 
his care to what he has chofen as his own pro^ 
vince, more efpecially if he has conquered in 
himfelf the paflions of jcaloufy and envy, which 
tear the covetous mind; why may not the man 
whofe objed is money , be uaderflood to lead a 
life of amufement and pleafure, not only more 
entire than that of the fpendihrift, but even as 
much as the virtuofo , the fcholar, , the man of 
tafte, or any of that clafs of perfons who have 
found out a method of pafling their leifure with' 
out offence, and to whom the acquifitions made, 
or the works produced , in their feveral ways , 
perhaps , are as ufelefs as the bag to the mifer , 
or the counter to thofe who play from mere dif- 
fipation at any game of Ocill or of chance ? 

We are foon tired of diverfions that do not 
apiwoach to the nature of bufinefs, that is, that 
do not engage fome paffion , or give an exercifc 
proportioned to our talents, and our faculties. 
The chace and the gaming-table have each their 
dangers and difficulties, to excite and employ the 
mind. All games of contention animate our 
emulation , and give a fpecies of party-zeal. 
The mathematician is only to be amufed with 
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iptricate problems, the lawyer and the cafuift 
with cafes that try their fubtilty , and occupy 
(heir judgment. 

The defire of a{itive engagements , like every 
other natural appetite, may be carried to exc^fs; 
and men may debauch in amufetnenCs, as well as 
in the ufe of wine, or other intoxicating liquors. 
At lirfl,,a trifling Hake, and the occupation of 
a moderate palBon, may have ferved to amufe 
the gamefter; but when the drug becomes femi- 
liar, it feils to produce its efifefti the play 
is made deep , and the intered increafed , to 
awaken his attention ; he is carried on by de- 
grees, and in the end comes to feek for amufe- 
ment, and to find it only in thofe pafTions of 
anxiety , hope , and defpair , which are roufed by 
the hazard into which he has thrown the whole 
of his fortunes. 

If men can thus turn their amufements into a 
fcene more ferious and interefting than that of 
bufmefs itfelf, it will be difficult to allign it 
reafon, why bulinefs, and many of the occupa- 
tions .of human life, independent of any diltant 
confcquences or future events, may not be chofen 
as an amufement, and adopted on account of the 
paftime they bring. This is, perhaps , the 
foundation on which , without the aid of reflec- 
ti,On , the contented and the chearful have relied 
the gaiety of their tempers. It is perhaps the 
rood folid balls of fortitude which any refiedion 
can lay; and happinefs itfelf is fecured by mak- 
ing a certain fpacies of conduit our amuf»meat> 
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and , by confidcring life in the general eftlmatc" 
of its value , as weli as on every particular' 
occalion, as a mere fcene for the cxercife of 
the mind, and the engagements of the hearL 
*' I will try and attempt every thing ," fays Bru- 
tus, "I will never ceafe to recal my country 
" from this ftate of fervility. If the event be 
" favourable, it will prove matter of joy to us 
"all; If not, yet I, notwlthftanding , fhall re- 
** joice. " Why rejoice in a difappointment ? Why 
not be dejcded , when his country was over- 
whelmed? Becaufe forrow, perhaps, and dejec- 
tion, can do no good. Nay, but they muft be 
endured when they come. And whence Ihould 
they come to me? might the Roman fay; l 
have followed my mind , and can follow it ftill. 
Events may have changed the fituation in which 
I am deftined to aft; but can they hinder my 
aifling the part of a man? Shew me^a fituation 
in which a man can neither a<il nor die, and I" 
will own he is wretched. 

Whoever has the force of mind fteadiiy to 
view human life under this afpeft, has only to 
chufe welt his occupations, in order to command 
that ftate of enjoyment, and freedom of foul, 
which probably conftitute the peculiar felicity 
tp-^hich his aAive nature is deftined. 
\ The difpofitibns of men, and confequently 
their occupations, are commonly divided, inlto 
two principal claffes; the felfifh , and the focial. 
The l^rft are indulged in folitude ; and if they 
carry a reference to mankind, it is that of emu- 
lation , competieion , and enmity. The fecond 
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incline m to live with our fellow -creaturei, and 
to do them good; they tend to unite the mem- 
bers of fociety together; they terminate in a 
mutual participation of their cares and enjoy- 
ments , and render the prefence of men an occa- 
fion of j oy.^ Under this clafs may be enumerated 
the paflions of the faxes , the affe<5Uons of parents 
and children, general humanity, or lingular at> 
tachments; above all, that habit of the foul by 
which we confider ourfelves as but a part of 
feme beloved community, and as but individual 
members of fome fociety, whofe general welfare 
is to us the fupreme objeift of zeal , and the 
great rule of our conduft. This affedlion is 
a principle of candour , which knaws no partial 
diftindions, and is confined to no. bounds: it 
may extend its efFe»Ss beyond our perfonal ac- 
quaintance; it may, in the mind, and in thought, 
at leaft, make us feel a relation to the univerfe, 
and to the whole creation of God, " Shall any 
" one," fays Antoninus, " love the city of Ce- 
" crops , and you not love the city of God ? " 

No emotion of the heart is indifferent. It Is 
either an aft of vivacity and joy, or a feel- 
ing of fadnefs; a tranfport of pleafure or a con- 
vulfion of anguifii ; and the exercifes of our dif- 
ferent dilpofitions , as well as their gratifications, 
are Hkely to prove matter of the greateft import- 
ance to our happinefs or mifery. 

The individual is charged with the care of his 
animal prcferyation. He may exitt, in folitiide, 
and, far removed from fociety, perform many 
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fumftions offenfe, imagination, and reafon. He 
is even rewarded for the proper djfcharge of 
thofe fundlions; and all the natural exercifes 
which relate to himfclf, as well as to his fellow- 
creatures, not only occupy without diftreffing 
him, but, in many inftances, arc attended with 
pofitive pleafures, and fill up the hours of life 
with agreeable occupation. 

There is a degree, however, in which we 
fuppofe that the care of ourfelves becomes a 
fource of painful anxiety and cruel pafiions; in 
which it degenerates into avarice, vanity, or 
pride; and in which, by foftering habits of jea- 
loufy and envy, of fear and malice, it becomes 
as deftruilive of our own enjoyments , as it is 
hoftile to the welfare of mankind. This evil, 
however , is not to be charged upon any excefs 
in the care of ourfelves, but upon a mere mif- 
take in the choice of our objeds. We look 
abroad for a happinels which is to be found only 
in the qualities of the heart: we think ourfelves 
dependent on accidents ; and are therefore kept 
in fufpenfe and Iblicitudc ; we think ourfelves 
dependent on the will of other men ; and arc 
there&ire fervile and :imid : we think our felicity is 
placed in fubjeifls for which our fellow -creatures 
are rivals and competitors ; and in purfuit 
of happinefs, we engage in thofe fcenes of emu- 
lation, envy, hatred, animofity, and revenge, 
that lead to the higheft pitch of diftrefs. We afl, 
in fliort , as if to preferve ourfelves were ' to re- 
tain our 'weaknefs , and pcrpetuaie ourXulfcringx. 
We 
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tVe charge the ilis of a diftempered ima- 
gination, and a corrupt heart, to the account of 
our fellow-creatures, to whom we refer the 
pangs of our difapp ointment or malice ; and 
while we fofler xnir mifery , are furprifed that 
the care of ourfdves is attended with no better 
effeds. But he who remembers that he is by- 
nature a rational being, and a member of focietyi 
that to preferve himfcif, is to preferve his reafon, 
and to preferve the beft feelings of his heart; 
will encounter with none of thefe inconvenienciesj 
and in the care of himfelf, will find fubjedls 
only of fatisfaftion and triumph. 

The divifton of our appetites into beneVoleHe 
and felfifi], has probably, in fome degree, helped 
to miflead our apprehenfioii on the fubjed of per- 
fonal enjoyment and private good; and our zeal to 
prove that virtue is difinterefted , has not greatly 
promoted its eaufe. The gratification of a felfilh 
defire, it is thought, brings advantage or pleafure 
to ourfelves; that of benevolence terminates in the 
pleafure or advantage of others: whereas ^ in 
reality, the gratification of every defire js a per- 
fonal enjoyment, and its value being proportioned 
to the particular quality or force of the fentimcnt^ 
it may happen that the fame perfon may reap a 
greater advantage from the good fortune he has 
procured to another, than from that he has obtain- 
ed for hitnfeif 

While the gratifications of benevolence > there-i 
fore, are as much our own as thofe of any other 
defire ^Yhatever, the mere exercifes of this difpofi* 
G 
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tion are, on many accounts, to be conliflered as 
the firft and the principal conftituent of human 
happinefs. Every aifl of kindnefs, or of care, in 
the parent to his child ; every emotion of the heart, 
in friendfhip or in love, in public zeal, or general 
humanity , are fo many acls of enjoyment and Citis- 
fadion. Pityitfelf, and compaflion, even grief and 
melancholy, when grafted on fome tender affeftion, 
partake of the nature of the ftock ; and if they are 
not pofitivepleafures, are atleaft pains of a pecu- 
liar nature, which we do not even wifii to exchange 
but for a very real enjoyment, obtained in relieving 
our objed. Even extremes, in this clafs of our 
difpofitions , as they are the reverfe of hatred , 
envy , and malice, fo they are never attended with 
thofe excruciating anxieties, jealoufies, and fears, 
' which tear die interefted mind; or if, in reality, 
" any ill paffion arife from a pretended attachment^ 
to our fellow-creatures, that attachment may be ' 
fafcly condemned , as not genuine. If we be 
diftruftful or jealous, our pretended affefliou is 
probably no more than a defire of attention and 
perfonal confideration, a motive which frequently 
inclines us to be conneifled with our fellow-crea- 
tures ; but to which we are as frequently willing 
to facrificc' their happinef^. We confider them as 
the tools of our vanity, pleafure, orintereft; not 
as the parties on whom we may beftow the effeds 
of our good-will, and our love. 

A MIND devoted to this clafs of its affeiftions, 
being occupied with an objedl that may engage it 
babitually, is not reduced to court the amufements 
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or pleafures with which perfons of an ill temper 
are obliged to repair their difgufts : and tempeF- 
ance becomes an eafy talk wlien gratifications of 
fenfe are fupplanted by thofe of the heart. Cou- 
rage , too, is mod eafily affumed, or is rather 
infeparable from that ardour of the mind, in fociety, 
friendfliip, or in public adlion, which makes us 
forget fubjeds of perfonal anxiety or fear , and 
attend chiefly to the objeifl of our zeal or affeiilion, 
not to the trifling inconveniencies , dangers, or 
liardfliips, which we ourfelves may en(^ouoter in 
ftriving to maintain it. 

It ftiould feem, therefore , to be the happinefs 
of man , to make his focial difpofitions the ruling 
fpring of his occupations; to (late himfelf as the 
member of a community, for whofe general good 
his heart may glow with an ardent zeal , to the 
fuppreflion of thofe perfonal cares which are the 
foundation of painful anxieties, fear , jealoufy , 
and envy; or, as Mr. Pope expreffes the fame 
fentiment, 

" Man, like the generous vine, fupported lives; 
*• The ftrength he gains , is from th 'embrace he 
" gives *. " 

We commonly apprehend, that it is oiir duty 
to do kindneffes , and our happinefs to receive 
them: but if, in reality, courage, and a heart 
devoted to the good of mankind , are the confti- 
tuents of human felicity , the kindnefs which is 

* The fame maxim will apply tliroughout every part of 
natore. To love, istvcnJQyfUafure:Tohate,istobeinpain. 

G s 
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done infers a happinefs in the perfon from whom 
it proceeds, not in him on whom it is beftowed; 
and the greateft good which men poirelTed of 
fortitude and gcnerofity can procure to their 
feHow-creatnres, is a participation of this happ/ 
charaAer. 

If this be the good of die invidual , it is hke- 
wife that of mankind ; and virtue no longer im-' 
pofes a tafk by which we are obliged to beftow 
upon others that jrood from which we ourfelvcs 
ref;'ain ; butfuppofes, in the higheft degree, as 
poffeflbd by ourfelves, that ftate of felicity which 
tve are r'eqnired to promote in the world, " You 
" will confer the greateft benefit on your city^ " 
" fays Efidetus, not by raifing the roofs, but 
" by exalting the fouls of your fellow-citizens; 
"" for it is better that great fouls fliould live in 
" fmall habitations , than that abjeil flaves Alould 
," burrow in great houfesf- " 

To the benevolent, the fatisfadion of othefs is 
a ground of enjoyment; and exiftence itfelf, in 
a world that is governed by the wifdom of Gtod , 
is ableffing. The mind, freed from rares that 
lead to pufillanimity and meannefs, becomestalm, 
■a<ftive , fearlefs , and bold ; capable of every enler- 
prifc, and vigorous in the exercife of every talent, 
by which the iiature of man is adorned. On this 
foundation was raifed the admirable charader, 
which,, during a certain period of their ftory, 
diftinguifhed the celebrated nations of antiquity, 

t Mrs Carter's tranflation of the works of Epiiftetus. 
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and rendered familiar and ordinary in their man- 
ners, examples of magnanimity, which, under 
governments lefs favourable to the public affec- 
tions , rarely occur; or which, without being 
much pradlifed , or even underftood, are made 
fubjeds of admiration and fwclling panegyric. 
" Thus, " fays Xenophon , " died Thrafybuhis ; 
" who' indeed appears to have been a good man. 
What valuable praife, and how fignificant to 
thofe who know the {lory of this admirable 
perfoii ! The members of thofe illuftrtous ftates , 
from the habit of confidering themfelvcs as part 
of a community , or at leaft as deeply involved 
■with fome order of men in the ftate , were re- 
gardlefs of perfonal confiderations : they had a 
' perpetual view to objeds which excite a great 
ardour in the foul; which led them to ad per- 
petually in the view of their felJowcitizens , and 
to pradife thofe arts of deliberation , elocution , 
policy, and war, on which the fortunes of nations, 
or of men, in their colledive body, depend. To 
the force of mind colleded in this career, and to 
the improvements of wit which were made in 
purfuing it, thefe nations owed, not only their 
magnanimity , and the fupcriority of their political 
sind military coi^dud , but even the arts of poetry 
and literature, which among them were only the 
inferior appendages of a genius otherwife excited, 
cultivated , and refmed. 

T6 the ancient Greek , or the Roman , the in- 
dividual was nothing , and the public everything. 
To tfic modern J in too many nations of Europe^ 
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the individual is every thing, and the public 
nothing. The Rate is merely a combination of 
departments , in which confideration , -wealth , 
eminence, or power, are offered as the reward 
of fervicc. It was the nature of modern govern- 
ment, even in its firft inftitution, to beftow on 
every individual a fixed ftation and dignity, 
which he was to maintain for himfelf. Our an- 
ceftors, in rude ages , during the recefs of wars 
from abroad; fought for their perfonal "tlaims at 
home, and by their competitions , and the balance 
pf their powers , maintained a kind of political 
freedom in the flatc, while private parties were 
fiibjed to continual wrongs and oppreffions. 
Their pofterity , in times more poliflied, have 
TcprePTed the civil diforders in which the aiftivity 
of earlier ages chiefly confifted ; but they employ 
the calm they have gained', not in foftering a 
zeal for thofe laws , and that conftitution of govern" 
nient to which they owe their proteAion , but in 
praflifing apart, and each for himfelf, thefeveral 
arts of perfonal advancement, or profit, which 
their political ellablilhments may enable them to 
purfue with fuccefs. Commerce , which may be 
fuppofed to comprehend every lucrative art , is 
accordingly confidered as the great objeft of 
nations, and the principal ftudy of mankind. 

So much are we accuftomed to confider perfonal 
fortune as the fole objed of care, that even under 
popular eftablifliments, and in Rates where differ- 
ent orders of men are fummoned to partake in 
the government of their country, and where the 
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liberties tliey enjoy cannot be long prrfevved' , 
■without vigilance and aAivity on the part of the 
fubje<fl; ftill they, who, in the vulgar phrafe , 
have not their fortunes to make , are fuppofed to 
be at a lofs for occupation , and betake themfeives 
to folitary paftimes, or ciiltivate what they are 
pleafed to call a taftc for gardening, btiilding, 
drawing, or mufick. With this aid, they endea- 
vour to fill up the blanks of a liRlefs life, and 
avoid the neceffity of curing their languors by 
any pofitive fervice to their country , or to 
mankind. 

The weak or the malicious are well employed 
in any thing that is innocent , and are fortunate in 
finding any occupation which prevents the effeifls 
of a temper that would prey upon themfeives , or 
upon their fellow - creatures. But they who are 
blefled with a happy difpofition, with capacity and 
vigour, incur a real debauchery, by having any 
amufement that occupies an improper fharc of their 
time; and are really cheated of their happinefs, in 
being made to believe , that any occupation or paf- 
time is better fitted to amufe themfeives , than that 
which at the fame time produces fomereal good 
to their fellow -creatures. 

This fort of entertainment indeed, cannot be the 
choice of the mercenary, the-^nvious, or the mali- 
cious. Iw value is kriowfi only to perfons of an 
oppofita temper ; and to their experience alone we 
appeal. Guided by "mere difpofition. and withouE 
the aid of refleftion, in bufinefs, in friendfliip, and 
in public life, they often acquit diemfelves welli 
04 
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and borne with fatisfaAion on the fcide of their 
wnotions and fentiments , enjoy the prefent hou,i; , 
without (ecdtle(ftion of the pafi , or hopes of the 
future. It is in fpeculation, n6t in pfadlicfr, they 
arc made to difcover, th^t virtue is a taik o£ fev«ity- 
and (elf-det)iaU 



SEC T, X. 

Of Nationd Felicity^ 



M. 



Ian is, by nature, the roember of a conn 
munity; and when confidered in tbis capacity, 
the individual appears to be no toager made for 
himfelf. He mutt forego his happiaefs and his 
freedom, where thefe interfere with the good of 
focicty. He is only part of a whole; and the praife 
we think due to hi'f virtue, is but a. branch of that 
more general commendation we beftow ou the 
member of a body , on the part of a fabric oe 
engine , for being welt fitted to occupy its place , 
and to produce its effetfi 

If this follow from the relation of a part to its 
■whole , and if the public good be the principal 
objed with individuals, it is likewifc true, that 
the happinefe of individuals is the great end of 
civil fociety : for, in what lienfe can a public 
enjoy any good, if its members, confidered apart , 
fee unhappy ? 

Thp interefts of fociety, ho^Ycyer, an^ofits 
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members, are eafily reconciled. If the individual 
owe every degree of confideration to the public, he 
receives , in paying that very confideration , the 
greateft happineis of which his nature is capable; 
and the greateft bleffiog the piibJic can bellow on 
its members, is to keep them atuched to itfelf. 
That is the moft happy ftate, which is moft beloved 
by its fubjedls ; and they are the moft happy men , 
whofe hearts are engaged to a community, in which 
they find every objedof generofity and zeal, and 
afcope to the exercife of every talent, and of every 
virtuous difpofitioo. 

After we have thus found general maxims, 
the greater part of our trouble remains, their juft 
application to particular cafes. Nations are differ- 
ent in refpe<£t to their extent, numbers of people , 
and wealth ; in refped to the arts they pra<flife, and 
tfaq acconjmodation they have procured. Thefe 
circumftances may not only affed: the manners of 
men; they even, in our efteem, come into compe- 
tition with the article of manners itfelf; arefuppofr 
ed to conftitute a national felicity; independent of 
virtue; and give a tide, upon which we indulge 
our own vanity , and that of other nations , as wo 
do that of private mcnj on the fcore of their for- 
tunes, and honours. 

But if this way of meafuring happinefs, when 
applied to private men, be ruinous ar.d felfe, it is 
fo no lefs when "applied to nations. Wealth, com, 
merce, extent of territory, and the knowledge of 
arts, are, when properly employed, the means of 
preferyation, apd, the foundations of power. If they 
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feU in part, the nation is weakened ; if they were 
entirely with-held, the race would perifli: their 
tendency is to maintain numbers of men , but not 
to conftitute happinefs. They will accordingly 
maintain the wretched, as well as the happy. They 
anfwerone purpofe, but are not therefore fufficient 
for all; and are of little fignificance , when only 
employe<l to mahitain a timid, dejeifted, andfervile 
people. 

Great and powerful ftates are able to over- 
come and fubdue the weak; polilhed and com- 
mercial nations have more wealth, and pra<^fe a 
greater variety of arts , than the rude : but the 
happinefs of men, in all cafes alike, coijfifts itt 
the blefliogs of a candid, an aftive, and ftrenuouS 
mind. And if we confider the ftate of fociety 
merely as that into which mankind are led by 
their propcnfities , as a flate to be valued from 
its efFcd in preferving the fpecies, in ripening 
their talents, and exciting their virtues, we need 
not enlarge our communities , in order to enjoy 
thefe advantages. We frequently obtain them in 
the moft remarkable degree , where nations re- 
main independent, and are of a fmall extent. 

To increafe the numbers of mankind , may be 
admitted, as a great and important objedl : but 
to extend the limits of any particular ftate , Js 
not, perhaps, the way to obtain it; while we 
defire that our fellow-creatures fliouid multiply, 
it does not follow, that the whole fiiould, if 
poffible , be united under one head. We are' 
'apt to admire the empire of the Romans, as a 
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model of national greatnefs and fplendour: but' 
the greatnefs we admire in this cafe, was ruinous 
to the virtue and the happinefs of mankind ; if 
was found to be inconfiftent with all the advan-' 
tages which that conquering people had formerly 
enjoyed in the articles of government and manners. 

The emulation of nations proceeds from their 
divifion. A duller of ftates , like a company of 
men , find the exercife of their reafon , and the- 
teft of their virtues , in the affairs they tranfad, 
upon a foot of equality, and of feparate intereft. 
The. meafures taken for fafety , including great 
part of the national policy, are relative in every 
ftate to what is apprehended from abroad. Athens 
was neceffary to Sparta, in the exercife of het 
virtue , as fteel is to flint in tlie produdion of firej 
and if the cities of Greece had been united under 
one head, we fhould never have heard of Epami- 
nondas or Thrafybulus , of Lycurgas or Solon. 

When we reafon in behalf of our fpecies, 
therefore, although we may -lament the abufes 
which fometimes arife fiom independence , and 
oppofition of intereft; yet, whilft any degree* 
of virtue remain with mankind, we cannot wifir 
to crowd, under one eftabliftiment, numbers of 
men who may ferve to conftitute feveral ; or to 
commit affairs to the condud of one fenate, one 
legiflative or executive power, which , upon 
2 diftinifl and fep&rate footing, might fiimifli an 
exercife of ability , and a theatre of glory to 
many. 

This may be a fubjed upon which no ■deter'. 
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imitate ru!e can be given, but the admiration of 
boundlefs dominion is a ruinous error ; and iq qo 
inllance, perhaps , is the real intereft of mankind 
more entirely miftaken. 

The meafure of enlar^ment to be wiflied for 
apy particular ftate, is often to be taken from 
the condition of its neighbours. Where a number 
qf ftates are contiguous, they ftiould be near an 
equaUty, in order that they may be mutually 
objeiils of refpcA and confideration , and in order 
that they may poffefs that independence in which 
(he political life of a nation confifts. 

When the kingdoms of Spain were united , 
■when the great fiefs in France were annexed to 
the crown , it was no longer expedient for the 
nations of Great Britain to continue disjoined. 

The fmafl republics of Greece , indeed , by 
their fubdivifions, and the balance of their power, 
found almoft in every village the objeift of nations. 
Every little dillri<5l was a nurfery of excellent 
men, and what is now the wretched corner of a 
great empire, was the field on which mankind 
have reaped their principal honours. But in mo- 
dern Europe , republics of a fimilar extent , are 
like flirubs, under the fliade of a taller wood, 
thoakcd by the neighbourhood of more powerful 
Aates. In their cafe, a certain difproportion of 
force fruftrates, in a great meafure, the advantage 
of feparation. They are like the trader in Poland , 
who is the more defpicable , and the lefs fecure , 
that he is neither mailer nor (lave. 

Independent communities, in the mean time , 
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however "weak , are averfe to a coalition , not 
only where it comes with an air of impofuion, 
or unequal treaty, but even where it implies no 
more than the admilTion of new members to an 
equal fharc of confideration with the old. The 
citizen has no intereft in the annexation of king- 
doms; he muftlind his importance diminifhed , as 
the ftate is enlarged : but ambitious men , under 
the enlargement of territory , find a more plenti- 
ful harveft of power , and of wealth , while go- 
vet^araent itfelf is an eafier talk. Hence the ruinous 
progrefs of empire-; and hence free nacicms, under 
the fhew of acquiring dominion , fulFer them- 
felves, in the end, to be yoked with the flaves 
they had conquered. 

Own defire to augment the fwcc ef a nation 
is the only pretext for enlarging its territory; 
but this meafure ; when ptirfued to extremes , 
feldom fails to frullrate itfelf 

Notwithstanding the advantage of ^umbers, 
and fuperior refources in war, the ftrength of a 
nation is derived from the' charaifler, not from 
the wealthy nor from the multitude of its people. 
H the treafure of a Hate can hire numbers of men, 
ered ramparts , and furnifli the implements of 
■war; the pofleflions of the fearful are eafily feiz- 
ed; a timorous multitude falls into rout of itfelf; 
ramparts may be fcoled where they are not de- 
fended by valour ; and arms are of confequence 
only in the hands of the l>rav«. The band to 
which Agefilaus pointed as the wall of his city , 
made a defence for their country more perma- 
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nent, and more effetftual, than the rock and the 
cement with which other cities were fortified. 

We ftiould owe little to that ftatefman who 
were to contrive a defence that might fuperfede 
the external iifes of virtue. It is wifely ordered 
forman, as a rational being , that the employment, 
of rcafon is neceflary to his prefervation ; it is 
fortunate for him , in the purfuit of diftindion , 
that his perfonal confideration depends on his 
character; and it is fortunate for nations, that, 
in order to be powerful and fafe , they mud ftrive 
to maintain the courage, and cultivate the vir- 
tues , of their people. By the ufe of fuch means , 
they at once gain their external ends, and are 
happy. 

Peace and unanimity are commonly confider- 
td as the principal foundations of public felicity; 
yet the rivalfhip of feparate communities , and 
the agitations of a free people, are the principles 
of political life , and the fchool of men. How 
fliall we reconcile thefe jarring and oppofite tenets? 
It is, perhaps, not neceflary to reconcile them. 
The pacific may do what they can to allay the 
animofities , and to reconcile the opinions , of 
men j and it will be happy if they can fucceed in 
. repreffing their crimes, and in calming the worft 
of their paflions. Nothing in the mean time, but 
corruption or flavery can fopprefs the debates 
that fubfift among men of integrity, who bear 
an equal part in the adminiftration of (Tate. 

A perfed agreement in matters of opinion Is 
not to be.obtai[ied In the moll feici5t company; 
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and if it were, what would become of fociety? 
" The Spartan legiflator," fays Plutarch, "appears 
*' to have fown the feeds of variance and diflen- 
" fion among his countrymen: he meant that 
. " good citizens fhould be led todifpute; he con- 
" fidered emulation as the brand by which their 
" virtues were kindled; and fecmed to^pprehend, 
" that a complaifance , by which men fubmic 
" their opinions without examination, is a prin. 
" cipal fource of corruption. " 

Forms of government are fuppofed to decide 
of the happinefe or mifery of mankind. But 
forms of government muft be varied , in order to 
fuit the extent , the way of fubfiftence , the char^ 
ader , and the trtanoers of different nations. In 
fome cafes , the multitude may be fuffered to 
govern themfelves; in others they»mufl: be fa- 
verely reftrained. The inhabitants of a village , in 
fome primitive age, may have been fafely intrud- 
ed to the condud of reafon, and to the fuggef- 
tion of their innocent views; but the tenants of 
Newgate can fcarcely be trufted ^ with chains 
locked to their bodies , and bars of iron fixed 
to their legs. How is it poffible , therefore, to 
find any fingle form of government that would 
foit mankind in every condition ? - 

WEproceed, however, in the following fedion, 
to point out the diftindions, and to explain the 
language which occurs in this place, on the head 
of different models for fubordination and gt> 
vernment. 
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SECT. X. 

The Jame fubje3 cohtinutdt 

XT is a common obfervation , That mankind 
were originally equal. They have indeed by na- 
ture equal rightB to their prefervation j and ttt 
the ufc of their talents; but they are fitted fot 
different ftations ; and when tliey are clalTed by 
a rule taken from this circumftance, they fuffer 
no injudice on the fide of their natural rights. 
It is obvious , that Tome mode of fnbordinatioA 
is as necelfary to mtn as fociety itfelf; and this, 
not only to attain the ends of government i but 
to comply vth an order edabliflied by nature. 

Prior to any political inRitution whatever-, 
men are qualified by a great diverfity of talentSj 
hy a diiferent tone of the foul, and ardour of the 
paflions , to atfl a variety of parts. Bring them 
together, each will find his place. They cenfore 
or applaud in a body; they confult and delibe- 
rate in more feleft parties; they take or give an 
afcendant as individuals; and numbers are by 
this means fitted to &&. in company, and to prS- 
ferve their communities, before any formal diftri* 
bution of oflfice is made. 

Wk arc formed to aft in this mariner; and if 

we have any doubts with relation to the rights 

of government in general , we owe our perplex* 

ity more to the fiibtiltics of the fpeculative) 

tlian 
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tlian to any uncertainty in the feeling;* .©f the 
heart. Involyed in the refolutions of our com- 
pany, we move with the crowd beforewe have 
determined the rule by which its wll is colfeded. 
We follow a leader, before we have fettled the 
ground of his pretenfions , of adjufted the form 
of his eleftion : and it is not till' after mankind 
have committed many errors in the capacities' of 
majiftrate and fiibjefl, that they think Of making 
government itfelf a fubjeifl of rules. ' ' ■ 

If therefore, in confidering the variety of-foriiis 
under which focieties fubfift, the cafuift is pleafed 
' to inquire. What title one man, or any nihnber of 
men , have to controu'l his actions ? he may be an- 
fwered, None at all, provided that his aAiotishavc 
no effe£l to the piejudicc of his feUow-iire'Stbws ; 
but if they have, the rights of defence, and the (Ob- 
ligation to reprefs the commiflion of wrOrigAybe- 
Jong to colledive bodies, as -well as toindivjduals. 
Many rude nations, having no formal tribunals for 
the judgment of crimes, alfemble, wh^h aliirmed 
by any flagrant offcnce,-artd tii4Je their meafbffes-'with. 
the criminal as they would with an enemyv- > ■ 

But will thiii confideration, which' treilfil-rps the 
tide to fovereigrity ; where it is exercifed :by the 
fociety in its coHeclive capacity '.or- by tbofe to 
■whbm th6 powers, "of the -Whole -are eomoiifted, 
likewife fupport the' claim to ■d*:>ttiiriit)ri; -Vvh^re- 
cver it is cafually lodged^ or eveitlwbere -it-is 
only maintained by force ? ■* '"';; - '^ 

THis''qiieftion may be fufficiently artfw*^(*(l~by 
cMervifiSi'tliat a.- right to do juftice, aftd-to do 
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^od, is competent to every individaal, or order of 
mep_; and that the exercife of this right has no 
-limits bttt in the dtfed of power. Whoever, 
.therefore, has power, may employ it to this 
extent; and no previous convention is required-to 
. judify his condudt. But a right to do wrong, or 
to comnjit injuftice, is an abu£e of language , and 
a contradi&on in terms. |c is no mpre compe- 
tent to the collefaive body of a people , than it 
is to any fingle ufurper. When we admit fugh a 
' . preroigative in the cafe of any fovercign , we can 
cnly mean to exprefs the extent, of his power, 
and the force with which he is enabled to exe- 
. cute his pleafure. Such a prerogativ£ isiaflumfd 
■ by the leader of banditti at the head of his gang, 
or by a.'defpotic prince at the head of bis troops, 
t^bien the fword is prcfented by cither, the tra- 
. Veller or the inhabitant may fubmit from a fenfe 
,.■ of heceffuy or fear; but be lyes under no obliga- 
, tioP. from a motive of Juty or juftice. 

The multiplicity-of forms, Jn the meantime, 

i w,hich different focieties offer to our view,is alraoft 

infinite.' The claffes into which they diftribute 

their members, the manner in which tbeyeltablifli 

- thel^gillative and executive powers, ,tlie i^iperccp- 

. tible pircumflances by which they aip Jed to have 

difFere,nt,€uftoms, and to C(^fer on their ;governQis 

. lunfeqiial. meafurcs of powec ,snd authority, give 

rife so perpetual diftijidions between, "con llitutions 

the meft nearly refembling each other ,,pd giye 

(o'tiWWfti affairs a variety in detail , wllich , \r its 

full ^tent, no-underftandiijg can copigrehend, 

and no. ipeqiory retain. ' 
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In order to have a general and compretienfive 
knowledge pf the whole, wc muft be determined 
oil this, as on every other fubjed, to overlook 
many particulars, and finguiarities, diftinguifhing 
diiferecit governments ; to fix our attention on 
certain points , in which many agree; and thereby 
el^abliOi a few general heads , under which the 
fubjed may be diftinftly confidtred. When we have 
marked the charaderiftics which form the general 
points of coincidence;when we have purfued them to 
their confequences in the feveral modes of legillation, 
execution,andjudicature,inthee{labliffiments which 
relate to police , commerce, religion, or domeftic 
life ; we have made an acquifition of knowledge, 
-which, though it does not fuperfede the necelfity 
of experience , may ferve to dired our inquiries , 
and , in the midft of affairs , give an order and a 
method for the arrangement of particulars that 
occur to our obfervation. 

When I recoUeifl what the frefident 
Montefquieu has written, I am at a lofs to 
tell, why I Ihould treat of human affairs : but I 
too am inftigated by my refle<5Uons, and my 
fentiments; and I may utter them more to 
the comprehenfion of ordinary capacities, becayfe 
I am more on the level of ordinary men. If ic 
be neceffary to pave the way for what follow* 
on the general hiftory of nations, by giving Tome 
account of the heads under which various forms 
of government may be conveniently ranged, th« 
reader Ihould perhaps be fefened to wh^t has beert 
ailrcady delivueJ en th^fubjeA by this profound 

Ha 
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politician and amiable moralift. In his writ- 
ings will be found, not only the original of 
■what I am now, for the fake of order, to copy 
irom him , but likewife probably the fource of 
many obfcrvations, which, in different places I 
may , under the belief of invention , have repeat- 
ed, without quoting their author. 

The ancient philofophers treated of government 
commonly under three heads ; the Democratic , 
the Ariftocratic, and the Defpotic. Their atten- 
tion was chiefly occupied with the varieties of 
Republican government ; and they paid little re- 
gard to a very important diftiniflion , which Mr. 
Montefquieu has made , between defpotifm and 
monarchy. He too has confidered government as 
reducible to three general forms ; and, " to un- 
" derfland the nature of each , " he obferves ," it 
*' is fufficient to recall ideas which arc familiar 
" with men of the leaft refie<fliyn, who admie ■ 
" three definitions, or rather three fafts : that a 
*' republic is a flate in which the people in a 
*' colleAive body , or a part of the people , pof^ 
" fefi the fovereign power: that monarchy is 
*' that in which one man governs, according to 
*' fixed and determinate laws : and a defpotjfm is 
** that in which one man , without law , or rule 
« of adminillration , by the mere impulfe of will 
^'or caprice, decides, and carries every thing bc- 
'« fore him." ■ '^ ^ ■ 

' RepublJcs admit of a very tnaterini diftindlion, 
which is pointed out ia the general definition; 
'that between democracy and ariflocracy. In tl)c 
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firft,- fiipreme power remains in the hands of the 
colle<;tive body. Every office of magiHracy, a^ 
the Dominattoii of this fovereign, is open to every 
citizen; \yho, in the difchaige of his duty, be- 
comes the'minifter of the people, and accountably 
to them for every objed of his truft. 

In the fecond , the fovereignty is lodged in a_ 
particular clafs, or order of men; who, being 
Once naoied , continue for lifci or by the heredi- 
tary diftini2:ions of birth and fortune , are ad- 
vanced to a ftation of permanent fuperiority. 
From this order, and by their nomination, all the 
offices of magiftracy are filled; and in the different 
affemblies which they conftitute, whatever relates 
to the legiflation, the execution, or jurifdiiiUon, 
is finally determined. 

Mr, Montefquieu has pqlnted out the fenti* 
ments or maxims from which men- muft be fup- 
pofed to ad under tliefe different governments. 

In democracy, they muft love equahty; thejr 
pauft refped the rights of their fellow- citizens; 
they muft unite by the common ties of aifedion 
to the ftate. In forming perfonal pretenfions, ihey 
ftnnit be fatisficd with that degree of confideration 
they can procure by their abilities fairly meafured 
with thofe of an opponent; tliey muft labour for 
the public without hope of profit; they muft re- 
jed every attempt to create a perfonal depend- 
ence. Candour, force, and elevation of mind, 
in fliort, are the props of democracy; and virtue 
is the principle of condud required to its preferv- 
Ation. 
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How beautiful a pre-eminence on the fide oF 
popular government! and how ardently fliould 
mankind wifti for the form, if it tended to ef- 
tablifi) the principle, or were, in every inftance, 
a fiire indication of its prefeoce! 

But perhaps we muft have poffefTed the prin- 
ciple, 'in order, with any hopes of advantage, t» 
receive the form; and where the firft is entirely 
extinguiftied, the other may be fraught with evil, 
if any additional evil deferves to be Omnned 
where men are already unhappy. 

At Conftantinople or Algiers, it is a miferable 
fpciflacle wlien men pretend to z& on a foot of 
«quality : they only mean to fhake off the re- 
Hraints of government, and to feize as much as 
they can of that fpoil, which, in ordinary times, 
is ingroffed by the mailer they fervc. 

It is One advantage of democracy, that the prirf- 
cipal ground of diftiniflion being perfonal quali- 
ties, men are claFTed according to their abilities, 
and to the merit of their ai^lions. Though all 
have equal pretenfions to power, yet the ftate is 
aAually governed by a few. The majority of the 
people, even in their capacity of fovereign, only 
pretend to employ their fenfes; to feci, when 
prefled by national inconveniencies, or threatened 
by public dangers ; and with the ardour which i$ 
apt to arife in 'crowded affemblies , to urge the 
purfuits in which they are engaged, or to repel 
the attacks with which they are menaced. 

The moft perfe(5l equality of rights can never 
exclude the .aicsodant of fupeyior njinUs» nor tht 
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affemblles of a coliedive body govern without 
the diredion of feleft councils. On this account, 
popular government may be confounded with 
ariftocracy. But this alone does not conftitute 
the charader of ariftocratical government. Here 
"the members of the ftate are divided, at leaft, 
into two claffes; of which one is deftined tt> com- 
maud, the other to obey. No merits or defe<fts 
can raife or fink a perfon from one clafs to the 
other. The only eSeH of perfonal charader is, . 
to procure to the individual a fuitable degree of 
confideratioo with his own order^ not to vary 
his rank. In one fituation he is taught to afTume, 
in another to yield the pre-eminence. He occu- 
pies the flation of patron of client, and is either 
the fovereigli or the fubjc<ft.of his country. The 
whole citizens may unite in executing the plane 
offtate, but never in dehberating on 'its mea- 
fiires, or enading its laws. What belongs to the 
■whole people under democracy, is here confined 
to a part. Members of the fupenor order, are 
among themfelves, poffibly, claffed according to 
their abilities, but retain a perpetual afcendant 
over thofe of inferior ftation. They are at^once 
the fervants and the mafter^ of the ftate, and pay 
with their perfonal attendance and with. -their 
blood, for the civil or military honours they 
enjoy. 

To maintain for himfelf, and to admit in bis 

fellow-citizen, a perfed equality of privilege and 

flation, is no longer the leading maxim of the 

member of fudl a community. The rights of men 

H4 
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are modified by their condition. One • order 
claims more than it is willing to yield; the other 
muft be ready to yield what it does not afTLinic 
to itfelf: and it is with good reafon that Mr. 
IVl"ncefqiiieu gives-to the principle of fuch govern- 
mentu the name of moderation not of mrtue. 

The 'elevation of one clafs is a moderated ar- 
rogance; the fubmtflion of the other a limited 
deference. The firft muft be cireiul, by con- 
ceal ng the invidious part of their diflindion, to 
palliate what is grievous in the public arrange- 
ment, and by their education, their cultivated 
manners, and improved talents, to appear quali-. 
fied for the (\ations they occupy. The other mud 
be taught to yield, from refpeA and perfonal at- 
tachinent, wh;>t could not othcrwife be extorted 
by fitrce. When this moderation fails on cither 
fide, the conftitution totters. A populace enrag- 
ed to mutiny, may cl-iim the right of equality 
to which they arc admitted in dcmocratical ftates; 
or a nobility bent on dominion , may chufe among 
themfelves , or find already pointed out to them, 
afovereign, who, by advantages of fortune, poi 
pularity, or abilities, is ready to feize for his 
owii ifamily, that envied power, which has al- 
ready carried his order beyond the limits of m&r 
denuion . and infeaed particular men with a 
boundlefs ambition. 

Monahchies have accordingly been found 
with the recent marks of ariftocracy. There , 
Ji'owever, the monarch is only the firft among 
the nobles; hemuftr be fatislied widi a limited 
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power; his fubjei^s are ranged into claffes; he 
finds on every quarter a precence to privilege, 
that circumfcribes his authority ; and he finds a 
■ force fufficient to confine his adminiftratioo wlthia 
certain bounds of equity , and determinate laws. 
Under fuch governments , however, the love 
of equality is prepofterous , and moderation itfclf 
is gnneceflary. The objetfl of every rank is prece- 
dency , and every order may difplay its advan- 
tages to their full extent. The fovereign himfelf 
owes great part of his authority to the founding 
titles and the dazzling equipage which he ex-. 
hibics in public. The fubordinate ranks lay clai'Tl 
to icnportance by a like exhibition, and for that 
pucpofc carry in every inftant the enfigns of their; 
birth , or the ornaments of their fortune. What 
elfe could mark out to the individual the relation 
in- which he {lands to his fellow- fubjedls , or 
diftinguiih the numberlels ranks that fill up the 
interval between the ftate of the fovereign and 
that of the pealant? Or what elfe could, in ftates 
of a great extent , preferve any appearance of order, 
among members difunited by ambition and intereft, 
and dcftined to form a community , without th^ 
fenfe of any common concern ? 

M0NAB1CHIE8 are generally found, where the 
ftate is enlarged in populacion and in territory, 
beyond the numbers and dimenfions that are. 
confiftent with republican government. Together 
with thefe circumflances, great inequalities arife 
in the diftribution of property; and the defire of 
pre-eminence becomes the predominant pallion. 
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Every rank woul-J excrcife its prerogative, and 
the fovereign h perpetually tempted to enlarge 
his own ; if fiibjefJls , who defpair of precedence , 
plead for equal ity , he is willing to favour their 
claims , and to aid them in reducing pretenfions , ; 
with which he himfdf is, on many occafioiis, 
obliged to contend. In the event of fuch a policy , 
many invidious diftindions and grievances peculiar 
to monarchical government, may , in appearance, 
be removed ; but the ftate of equality to which 
the fubjeds approach, is thatofflaves, equally 
dependent on the will of a mafter, not that of 
freemen in a condition to maintain their own. 

The principle of monarchy , according to Mon- 
tcfquieu , is honour. Men may polfefs good qua- 
lities, elevation of mind , and fortitude ; .but the 
fenfe of eqnahty, that will bear no incroacbment 
on the perfonal rights of the meaneft citizen ; the 
indignant fpirit, that will not court a protedion, 
nor accept as a favour, what is due as a right; 
the public affedion , which is founded on the 
negiect of perfonal confiderations , are neither 
confiftent with the prefcrvatinn of the conftitution, 
nor agreeable to the habits acquired in any ftation 
afligncd to its members. 

Every condition is poflefTcd of peculiar dignity, 
and points out a propriety of condud , which 
men of ftation are obliged to maintain. In the 
Commerce of fnperiors and inferiors, it is the 
objed, of ambition, and of vanity, to refine on 
the advantages of rank ; while , to facilitate the 
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kitercourle of polite fociety , it is the aim of good 
breeding to difgiiife , or rejed them. 

Though the obje^ of confideration are rather 
the dignities of ftation than perfonal quaUties; 
■though friendlhip cannot be formed by mere in- 
clination , nor alUanccs.by the mere choice of 
the heart; yet mtn fo united, and even withbut 
changing their order, are highly fufceptible of 
moral excellence , or liable to many different 
degrees of corruption. They may aH a vigorous 
part as members of the fliate , an amiable one in 
the commerce of private fociety ; or they may 
yield up their dignity as citizens, even while they 
raife tljeir arrogance and prefunaption. as private 
parties. 

In monarchy , all orders of men derive their 
■honours from the crown; but they continue to 
hold them as a right, and they cxercife a fubop- 
dinate power in the ftate , founded bn the perma- 
nent rank they enjoy, and on the attachment of 
thofe whom they are appointed to lead and proteift. 
Though they do not force themfeives into national 
councils, and public aflemblies, and though the 
name of fenate is unknown ; yet the fentiments 
they adopt mull have weight vrkh the fovereign ; 
and every individual ,. in his feparate capacity, 
in feme meafure , deliberates for his country. In 
whatever does not derogate from his rank, he h»« 
an arm ready to ferve the community ; in what- 
ever alarms his fenfe of honour, he has a^rltons 
and diflikes, which amount to a negative od ,the 
■will of his priacc. 
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IntANGLEO together by the reciprocal ties of 
dependence apd procedion , though not combined 
by the fenfe of a common inlereft, the fubjeifls of 
monarchy, like thofe of republics, find theralV'l- 
yes occupied as the members of an adive fociety, 
and engaged to treat with their fellow-creatures 
on a liberal footing. If thafe principles of honour 
■which fave the individual from fervility in bis 
own perfon, or from becoming an engine of 
opprellion in the hands of another , fhould tail ; 
if they fliouid give way to the maxims of cono- 
merce , to the refinements of a fuppofed philo- 
fophy, or to the mifplaceij ardours of a republi- 
can fpirit;.if they are betrayed by the cowardice 
of fubjeds, orfubduedby the ambition of princes; 
what muft become of the nations of Europe ? 

Despotism is monarchy corrupted , in which a 
court and a prince in appea.rance remain, but in 
which every fubordinate rank is deftroyed ; in 
which the fubjed is told, that he has no rights; 
that he cannot pofTefs any property, nor fill any 
flation , independent of the momentary will of his 
prince. l"hefe dodrines are founded on the maxims 
of conqucft ; they muft be inculcated with the 
whip and the fword; and arebeft received under 
the terror of chains and imprifonment. Fear, there- 
fore, is the principle which qualifies the fubjpd 
to occupy his Ration ; and the fovereign , who holds 
-out the enfigns of terror fo freely to others , has 
abund^t reafan to give this pallion a principal 
jdace with himfclf. That tenure which he has de- 
vifed for the rights of others , is foqn applied to his 
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own; and from his eager defire to fecnre, or to 
extend his power, he finds it become, like the 
fortanes of his people , a creature of mere ima- 
gination and unfettled caprice. 

Whilst we thus, with. fo much accuracy, can 
affign the ideal limits that may diftitiguifh confti-' 
tucions of g-ovemmerit, we fiild them, in reality," 
both in refped to the principle and the form, va-' 
rioully blended together. In what fociety are not 
menclalTed by external diftintSions , as well as per- 
f6nal qualities ? In what ftate are they not adiuated 
by a variety of principles; juftice, honour, mode- 
ration , aiid fear? It 'is fhe purpofe of fcience, not 
todifguife this conf\ifi(1n in its objed. but, in the 
multiplicity bnd combination of particulars , 'to find 
the principal points w'hich deferve our attention; 
and which , being well iioderftood, faveusfroni 
the embarraffment which the varieries of finguhr 
cafes inight otherwife create. In the fame degre^ 
in which governments require men to ai5l front 
principles of virtue, of lioriour, or of fear, the^ 
are more or lefs fully cdmprifed'unrfer the headi 
of republic, monarchy, or defpotifm , and' thi 
general theory i^ more Or lefs applrcable to theft 
partrcular cafe. ■■•.■■' i 

Forms of goi-crnmeiit . in faift, inirtnally apt. 
proach or recede by many,' and often -rnfcnrible 
gradations. ■ Democracy, by idmittilig certarA 
inequalities of rank, approaches to ariftocraicy.' lA 
popular, as well as Sriftocratical gOvcTrMments, 
particular men , by their perfonal zfothfji-ity, abd 
iomedmcs. by -the CTtirfit Tsf thdr 'fatnify , hwi 
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maintained a fpecies of monarchical power. The 
tnonarch is limited in different degrees: even the. 
defpotic prince is only that monarch whofe fab- 
jeiQs claim the feweft privileges , or who is him- 
fclf beft prepared to fubdiic them by force. All 
^hefe varieties are but fteps in the hiftory of man- 
kind, and mark the fleeting and tranfient fitua- 
tions through which they have pafTed, while fup- 
ported by virtue , or t^eprclTed by vice. 

Pekpect democracy anddcfpotifm appear to be 
the oppofite extremes at which conditutions of go- 
vernment fartheft recede from each other. Under 
the firft, a perfed virtue is required; under the 
fecoad , a total corruption is fuppofed: yet in 
point of mere form , there being nothing fixed in 
the ranks and diftindi'ons of men , :beyond the 
cafual and temporary poffeffion of power, focie- 
ties ,eafily pafs from a condition in whicji every 
individu,al has sn equal title to reign, into one in 
itvhich they are, equally deftined to, ftrve. The 
fame qualities in both, courage, popularity, ad- 
drefs', and military condud, raife the ambitious 
^o eminence. With thefe qualities ,. the citizen or 
the llavc eafily palTes fropi the ranks, to the!com- 
mahd of an army , from an obfcure to an illuftrioiis 
Jlation. In either , a- fmgle perfon may rule with 
Unlimited fwiy ;• and in both , the popujace may 
break., down ev«ry bajrier o£ order, and reftraint 
qf law. 

If we fuppofe that the equality eftablifiied 
timong thefubjods of a defpotic Hate, has infpired 
iU meraberi 'with con^ence ^ intrepidity , and the 
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love of jufticc; tbe defpoUc prince, having ceafei 
to be an objeift of fear, muft fink among the. 
crowd. If, oil the cpntrnry, the pcrfon:il equality 
whicli is enjoyed by the members *f a democrati- 
cal flate , ihould be valued merely as an equd 
pretcnfioii to the objedts of avarice and ambition^ 
the monarch may flart up anew , and be fup- 
ported by thofe who mean to fliare in his profits. 
Wiien the rapacious .and mercenary aflemble in 
parties, ft is of no confequence under what leader 
they inlifl, whether Csefar or Pompey; the hope,s 
, of rapine or pay are the only motives from which ■ 
they become attached to either. 

In the diforder of corrupted focieties, thefcene 
has been frequently changed from democracy to 
defpotifm, and from the laft too, in its turn, to 
the firft. From amidd the democracy of corrupt 
men, and from a fcene of Jawlefs confufion, the 
tyrant afcends a throne with arras reeking in 
blood. But his abufes, or his wcLikneffes, in the 
ftation he has gained, in their turn awaken and 
give way to the fpirit of mutiny and revenge. 
The cries of murder, and defolation , which in 
the ordinary courfeof military government terri- 
fied the fubjeft in his private retreat , found 
through the vaults , and pierce the grates and 
iron doors of the feraglio. Democracy feems to 
revive in a fcene of wild diforder and tumult: 
but both the extremes are but the tranfient fits 
of paroxifm or languor in a diftempered ftate. 

If men be any where arrived at this meafure 
of depravity, there appears no immediate hope 
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of rcdrefs. Neither the afcendancy of the multl- 
tyde, nor that of the tyrant, will fccure the ad- 
mipiftration of juftice: neither the licence of mere 
tumult, nor tne calm of dejedion and fervitudc, 
•will teach the citizen that he was bom for can- 
dour and affe<5tion to his fellow-creatures. And if 
the fpeculative would find that habitual ftate of 
Avar which they are fometimes plcafed to honour 
with the name of the JiuU of nature, they will 
■find it in the conteft that fubfifts between the 
defpotical prince and his fubjeifls, not in the firft 
"approaches of a rude and fimple tribe to the coa- 
dition and the domeftic arrangement of nations. 
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RUDE NATIONS, 



S E C T I O N. I. 

Gf the Informations on this fubjtil which are derived 
from Antiquity. 



3. He hiflory of mankind is confined within a 
limited period, and from every quarter brings 
an intimation that human affairs have bad a be- 
ginning. Nations, diftinguiflied by the pofTeffioa 
of arts , and the felicity of their political eftablifh- 
raents , have been derived from a feeble original, 
and Hill preferve in their ftory the indications 
of a flow and gradual progrefs, by which this 
diftintftion was gained. The antiquities of every 
people, however diverfified, and however dif- 
guifed , contain the fame information on this 
point. 

In facrcd hiftory, we find the parents of the 
fpecies, as yet a fmglc pair, fent forth to inherit 
die earth , and to force a fubfiflence for themfelves 
I 
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amidft die briers and thorns which were madc 
to abound on its furface. Their race, which was 
again reduced to a few, had to flruggle with the 
dangers. that await a weak and infant 5>ccics; 
and %hcT many ages elapfed, the moft refpeiHiable 
nations took their rife from one or .a few fami- 
lies that bad paftured their flocks in the defert. 

The Grecians derive their own origin from 
unfettled tribes, whofe frequent migrations are a 
proof of the rude and infant ftatc of their com- 
munities ; and whofe warlike exploits, fo mucfc 
celebrated in ftory, only exhibit the .ftruggles. 
with which they difputed the poffeflion of a 
country they afterwards, by their talent for fable, 
.by their arts, and their policy, rendered fo famous 
in the hiftory of mankind. 

Italy muft have been divided into many rude 
and feeble cantons, when a band of robbers, as 
we are taught to confider them, found a feciire 
fetdement on the banks of the Tiber, and when 
a people, yet compofed only of one fex, fnftain. ' 
ed the charader of a nation. Rome, for many 
ages, law, from her walls, on every fide, the ' 
territory <if her enemies, and found as Jjttle to 
check or to flifle the weaknefs of her infant 
power, as flie did afterwards to reftrain the pro- 
grefs of her extended empire. Like a Tartar or 
a Scythian horde , which had pitched on, a fettie- 
ment, this nafcent community was equal, if not 
fupericr, to every tribe in its neighbourhood; 
and the oak which has covered the field with 
its ftiade, was once a feeble plant in the nurfery, 
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ind riot to be dlftinguifhed from the weeds by 
■which its early growth was reftrained. 

The Gauls and the Germans are come to our 
knowledge with the marks of a fimilar condition; 
and the inhabitants of Britain, at the time of the 
firft Roman jnvafions, refcmbied, in manv things, 
the prcfent natives of North America: they were 
ignorant of agriculture, they painted their bo- 
dies, and ufed for cloathing the (kins of bcafts. 

Such, ^therefore, appears to have been the* 
commencement of hiftorywith all nations, and in 
"fuch circumfl^nces are we to look for the origin*" 
al charader of mankind. The inquiry refers 
to a diftant period, and every conclofion fhould 
build on the fads which are preferved for out 
life. Our method , notwithftapding-, too fret 
quently, is to reft the whole on conjeAure; to. 
impute every advantage of our nature to thofe 
arts which we ourfelves poffefs; and to irhagine, 
that-a mere negation. o^all our virtues is a fuffi- 
cient defcription of man in his original (late. We 
; are ourfelves the fuppofed ftandards of. politenefs 
and civilization; and where our own features do 
not appear, we apprehend, that there is nothing 
which deferves to be fcnown. But it is probable 
that here, as in many other cafes we are ill qua- 
lified, from onr fuppofed knowledge of caufes, 
to prognofticate - effeds , or to determine whaf 
mult have been the properties and operations, 
even of our own nature, in the abfence of thofe 
circumftances in which we have feen it engaged. 
Who would J from mere conjedure , fuppofe i 
I 4 
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that the naked favage would be a coKcorab ind 
a gamefter? that he would be proud or vain, 
without the dillin<5tions of title and fortune? and 
that his principal care would be to adorn his perfon, 
and to find au amufement? Even if it could be 
tippofed that he would thus fliare in our vices, 
and, in the midft of his forcft, vie with the fol- 
lies which are praftifed in the town; yet no one 
would be fo bold as to affirm, that he would 
likewife , in any inftance , excel us in talcnu and 
virtues ; that he would have a penetration, a force 
of imagination and elocution, an ardour of mind, 
an aflieiftion and courage, which the arts, the dif- 
cipline, and the policy of few nations would be 
able to improve. Yet thefe particulars are a part 
in ihe defcription which is delivered by thofe who 
have had opportunities of feeing mankind in their 
nideft condition: and beyond the reach of fuch 
tfiflimony, we can neither fafely take, nor pretend 
to give , information on the fubjcifl. 

If conjedures and opinions formed at a diflance, 
have not futficient authority in the hiftory of man. 
kind , the domeftic antiquities of every nation 
nioft for this very reafon , be received vith cau- 
tion. They are, for the mofl: part, the mere conjec- 
tures or the fiftions of fubfeqtient ages; and even 
where, at firft they contained fome refemhiance 
of truth, they ftili vary with the imagination of 
thofe by whom they are tranfmitted , and in every 
generation receive a different form. They are 
made to bear the flamp of the times through 
\ybich they have paQed in the form of tradiuon, 
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not of the ages to -wFiich their pretended defcrip- 
tions relate. The information they bring, is not 
like the light refleded from a tnitror, which de^ 
lineates the obje£l from ■which it ©rigidallycame; 
but, like rays that-come broken and difperfed 
from an opaque or unpolifhed furface, only givft 
the colours and features of the body from which 
they were laft refletfled. 

When traditionary fables are rehearfed by 
the vulgar , they bear the marks of a national 
charader; and though mixed with abfurdities, 
often raife the imagination , and move the heart : 
when made the materials of poetry, and adorned 
by the Ikil! and the eloquence of an ardent and 
foperioT mind, they inftruA the underftanding , 
as well as engage' the paffions. It is only in the 
management of mere antiquaries, cm* ftript of the 
ornaments which the laws of hiftory forbid them 
to wear, that they become even unfit to amufe 
the fancy, or ta ferve any purpofe whatever. 

It were abfurd to quote the fable of the Iliad 
or the Odyffey , the legends of Hercules , The- 
feus, or (EdipuS, as aiithorities in matter of faft 
relating to the hiftory of mankind ; but they 
taay, with great jultice, be cited to afcertain 
what were the conceptions and fentiments of the 
age in which they were compofed, or to charac- 
terife the genius of that people , with whole 
imaginations they were blended , and by whon^ 
they were fotidly rehearfed- and admired. 

Ih this manner fi^idn may be admitted to 
voscfa i<x the geaius of nations , while hiftory 
I 3 
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lias ntitliing to offer that is intitled to credit. The 
Greek fable accordingly conveying a chara^er 
of its authors , throws light on fome ages of 
vhicb no other record remains. The fuperiority 
of this people is indeed in no circumflance more 
evident than in the firain of their fidions, and 
in the (lory of thofe fabulous heroes, poets, and 
fages whofe tales, being invented or embelliQicd 
by an imagination already filled with the fubjetfl 
for which the hero was celebrated , ferved to 
inflame that ardent enthufiafm with which fo 
many different republics- afterwards proceeded in 
the purfuit of every national objed. 

It was no doubt of great advantage to thofe 
nations, that their (yftem of fable was original, 
and being already received in popular traditions, 
ferved to diffufe thofe improvements of reafon , 
imagination, and fentiment, which were after- 
wards, by men of the fineft talents, made on the 
fable itfell, or conveyed in its moral. The palfions 
of the poet pervaded the, minds of the people, 
and the conceptions of men of genius being 
communicated to the vulgar , became the incen- 
tives of a national fpirit. 

A MYTHOLOGY borrowed from abroad , a 
literature founded on references to a ftrange 
country, and fraught with foreign allufions, ar6 
much mor« confined in their ule : they fpi;ak to 
the learned alone; and though intended to inform 
the underftandingi and to raend the heart, may, 
by being confined to a few, have an oppofite 
«flc<il ; they aiay fofter congeit ou the jui^l of 
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common fcnfe , and render what was , at leaft 
innocently , fung by the Athenian mariner at 
his oar, or rehearfed by the fliepherd in attending 
his flock, an occafion of vice, or the foundation 
of pedantry and fcholaftic pride. 

Our very learning, perhaps, where its in- 
fluence extends, ferves, in fome meafure , to 
deprefs our national fpirit. Our literature being 
derived from nations of a different race, who 
flourilhed at a time wheii oyr anceftors were in 
a date of barbarity , ^id confequently when 
they were ■ defpifed by thofe who had attained 
to the literary arts, has given rife to a humbling 
opinion, that we ourfelves are the offspring of 
mean aod contemptible iiations, witli whom the 
Iiumao imagination and fentiment had no effed, 
till the genius was in a manner infpired' by 
examples , and direcled by lefTons that were 
brought from abroad. The Romans, from whom 
our accounts, are chiefly derived, have admitted, 
io the rudcnefs bf ttieir own anceftors, a fyftem 
of virtues , which all Ample nations perhaps 
equally poffefs; a contempt of riches, love of 
their country, patience of hardfliip, danger, and 
fatigue. They have , notwithftanding , vilitied 
our anceftors for having rcfembled their own ; 
at leaft, in the defed of their arts , and in the 
negled of coiiveniencies which thofe arts are 
employed to procure. 

It is from the Greek and the Roman hifiorians, 
however, that we have not only the moft au- 
thentic and iiiftrudive , But even the moft 
I4 
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engaging , reprefentations of the tribes froim 
whom we defcend, Thofe fublime and intelligent 
writers undcrftood human nature , and could 
colled its features, and exhibit its charaders in 
every fituation. They were ill fucceeded in this 
taflc by the early hiftorians of modern Europe ; 
who,, generally bred to the profeflion of monks, 
and confined to the monaftic life, applied them- 
felves to record what they were pleafed to 
denominate fafls, while they fuffered the pro-, 
dudions of genius to perifh, and were unable, 
either by the matter they feleifled , or the ftyle 
of their compofitions, to give any reprefcntation 
of the acVive fpirit of mankind in any condition. 
With them , a narration was fuppofed to coo- 
flitute hiftory , whilfl it did not convey any 
knowledge of men; and hiflory itfelf was allowed 
to be complete , while , amidft the events and 
the fucceflion of princes that are recorded in the 
order of time, we are left to look in vain for 
thofe characleriftics of the underft.inding and the 
heart, which alone, in every human tranfaclion, 
render the (lory either engaging or ufcful, • 

We therefore willingly quit the hiftory of our 
early anceftors, where Oefar arid Tacitus have 
dropped them; and perhaps, till we come within 
the reach of what is connedled with prefent 
affairs, and makes a part in the fyftem on which 
we now proceed, have littU reafon to expecfl 
any fubjefl to intereft oT inform the mind. W* 
have no reafon, ho^fever, from hence to conclude, 
that the matter itfelf was more barren, or the 
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fcene of human affeirs lefs intercftiog:, in modern 
Europe , than it has been on every ftage where 
mankind were engaged to exhibit the movements 
of the heart, the efforts of generofity, magna- 
nimity, and courage. 

The trial of what thoife ages contained , is 
not even fairly made , when men of genius and 
diflinguiihed abilities, with the accomplifhments 
of a learned and a polilhed age , colled the 
materials tliey have found, and, with the greateft 
fuccefs, conneA the ftory of illiterate ages witfa 
tranfadions of a later date. It is difficult even 
for them , under the names which are applied 
in a new ftate of fociety , to convey a ju^ 
apprehenOon of what mankind were in fituations 
fo different, and in times fo remote from t^icir 
own. 

In deriving from hiflorians of this charader 
the iuftrudion which their writings are fit to 
beftow, we are frequently to forget the general 
terms that are eniployed , in order to coiled the 
real manners of an age, from the minute cir> 
cumftances that are occafionally prefented. The 
titles of Eoyal and Noble were applicable to the 
families of Tarquin, Collatinus, and Gincinnatus; 
but Lucretia was employed in domeftic induftry 
with her inaids , and Gincinnatus followed the 
plooghi The dignities , and even the offices, of 
civil fociety, were known many ages ago, in 
Europe, by their prefent appellations; but we 
. find in the htftory of England, that a King and 
his court being alTembled to folcmnize a fellival. 
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an outlaw, -who had ftibfifted by robbery; came 
to Ihare in the feaft. The King hirofelf arofe to 
force this unworthy gueft from the company , a 
fcuffle enfued between them , and the King was 
killed •• A chancellor and prime minifter , whofe 
magnificence and fumptuous furniture were the 
fubjefl; of adm:iratioa and envy, had his apart- 
ments covered every day in winter with clean 
ftraw and hay, and in fummer with green ruflics 
or boughs. Even the fovereign himfclf, in thofe 
ages, was provided with forage for his bed f- 
Thefe pidm-efque features and charaderiftical 
ftrokes of tha times, recall the imagination from' 
the fnppofed diftindion of monarch and fubjeil, 
to that ftate of rough familiarity in which our 
anceftors lived, and under which they aded, 
with a view to objeds , and on principles of 
condud , which we feldom comprehend , when 
we are employed to record their tranfadions , 
or to ftudy their charaders. 

Thucvdides , notwithftanding the prejudice 
of bis country againft the name of Barbarian, 
undcrftood that it was in the cufloms of bar- 
barous nations he was to ftudy the more ancient 
manners of Greece. 

The Romans might have found an image of 
their own anceftors , in the reprefentacions they 
have gi^;en of ours : and if ever an Arab clan 
fhall become a civilized nation, or any Americae 
tribe efcape the poifon which is adminiftered by 

* Hume's Hiftory, ch. 8- \>- =73. 
■t Ibid. p. 71. 
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«ur traders of Europe , it may be from the 
relations of the.prefciit times, and the defcrip-. 
tions -which are now given by travellers i that, 
fuch a people , in after ages , may beft colled 
the accounts of tlieir origin. It is in their prefent 
condition , that we are to behold , as in a 
mirror, the features of our own progenitors; and 
from thence we are to draw our conclufions 
■with refpeifl to the influence of fituati'ons, in 
which , we have reafon to believe that our 
fathers were placed. 

What ihouM diftinguiQi a German or a 
Briton, in the habits of his mind or his body, 
in his manners or apprehenfions , from an 
American , who , like him , with his bow and 
Bis dart , is left to traverfe the foreft ; and in a 
like fevere or variable climate , is oblige'd to 
fubfift by the chace ? / . 

- If , in advanced years, we would fortp a juft 
notion of our progrefs from the cradle, we muft 
bave recourfe to the nnrfery , and from the 
example of thofe who are ftlU in the period ol 
life we mean to defcribe, take our reprefentation 
of paft manners , that cannot , in any othet 
way , be recalled. 

S E C T. I I. 

Of Rude NatioM prior to the Eflablitfmcnt of Pr»> 
perly. 



■F, 



aOM one to the other extremity of America; 
from Kamfchatka wellward to the river Oby , 
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and" from the Northern fea, over that length of 
country, to the conBncs of China, of India, and 
Perfia ; from the Cafpian to the Red fca ,- with 
little exception , and from thence , over the 
inland continent and the weftern fliores of Africa ; 
"We every where meet with nations on whom we 
beftow the appellations of barbarous or favage. 
That extenfive trad of the earth , containing fo 
great a variety of fituation , climate , and foil, 
Aotild , in the manners of its inhabitants, exhibit 
all the diverfities which arife from the unequal 
influence of the fun , joined to a different nou- 
rifbment and manner of life. Every queftion , 
however, on this fubjeA is premature, till we 
liave firfl endeavoured to form fome general 
conception of our fpecies in its rude ftate , and 
have learned to diftingurfli mere ignorance from' 
dullnefs , and the want of arts from the want of 
capacity. 

Of the nations who dwell in thofe . or any- 
other of the lefs cultivated parts of the earth , _ 
fome intruft their fubfiftence chiefly to hunting, 
fifhing, or the natural produce of the foil. They 
have little attention to property, and fcarcely 
any beginnings of fubordination or government 
Others having poflelTed themfclves of herbs, and 
depending for their provifion on pafture, know 
■what it is to be poor and rich. They know the 
relations of patron and client, of fervant and 
mafter; and by the meafures of fortune determine 
their ftation. This diftindion muft create a 
aoaterial difference of diarader , and may funiifh 
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two'feparate heads, under which to confider the 
hillory of mankind in their mdeft ftatc; that of 
the iavage , who is not yet acquainted with 
property; and that of the barbarian , to whom it 
is, although not afcertained by law3, a principal 
obje<^ of care and defire. 

It miift appear very evident, that pn^erty is 
a matter of progrefs. It requires , among other 
particulars which arc the eSe&s of time , fome 
method of delinlng poffellion. The > very defire of 
it proceeds from experience ; and the induftry b^ 
which it is gained ; or improved , requires fuch 
a habit of ading with a view to dillant obje(Ss , 
as may overcome the prefent difpofition either to 
floth or to enjoyment. This habit is ilowly 
acquired, and is in reality a principal diftin^ion 
of nations in the advanced ftate of tne^anic and 
commercial arts. 

In -a tribe which fubfifts by hunting and 
filhing, the arms, the utenfils-, and the fnr , 
which the individual carries , are to him the 
only fubjedls of property. The food of to-morrow 
is yet wild in the foreft, or hid in the lake; it 
cannot be appropriated before it is caught; and 
even then , being the pUrchafe of numbers , who 
fifli or hunt in a body , it accrues to the' com- 
munity, and is applied to immediate ufe , or 
, becomes an accefliod, tft the ftores of the public. 

Where favage nations , as in moft parts of 
America, mix with the praifiice of hunting fome 
fpecies of rude agricuicure, they ftill follow, with 
fefpedl to the foil and the fruits of the earth , 
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.the analogy of their principa) objeft. As the men 
hunt) fo the women labour together; and, after 
they have fliared the toils of the feed-time , they 
enjoy the fruits of the harveft iu common. The 
field in -which they have planted, like the diftri»it 
over which they are accuftoraed to hunt , is claimed 
as a property by the nation, 'but is not parcelled 
■in lots to its members. They go forth in parties 
to prepare the ground , to plant , and to reap. 
The harveft is gathered into the public granary, 
■and from thence, at flated times, is divided into 
ihares for the maintenance of feparate families *. 
Even the returns of the market, when they trade 
with foreigners , are brought home to the ftock 
of the nation +. 

As the fur and the bow pertain to the individual, 
the cabbin and its utenfils are appropriated to the 
family; and as the doraeftic cares arc committed to 
the women, fo the property of the houfehold-feems 
likewife to be veiled in them. The children are 
- confidered as pertaining to the mother , with little 
regard to defcent on the father's fide. The males, 
before they are married , remain in tlie cabbin ia 

* Hiftory of the Caribbces , 

+ Charlevoix. This account ofRude Nations, in moft points 
of importance, fo far as it relates to the original North-Aitieri- 
cans, is not founded fo much on the teftimony of this orofthi 
other writers cited, as it is on the concurring rcprefentations of 
living witneiTes, whointhecourfcoftrade, of war and of trea- 
ties have had ample occalion to obfervc the manners of th3t 
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^hich they are born; but after they have forined 
a new connedlicn with the other fcx, they change 
their habitation, and become an acceflion to the 
family in which they have found theJr wives. The 
hunter and the warrior arc numbered by the matron 
as a part of her treafure; they are rfferved for. 
perils and trying occsfions; and in the recefs of 
pubhc councils, in the intervals of hunting or war, 
are maintained by the cares of the women j and 
loiter about in mere amufement or fioth*. 
. While one fex continue fo value themfelves 
chiefly on their coui'age, their talent for policy » 
and their warlike alchievements, this fpecies of 
property which is befiowed on the other, is in 
reality a mark of fubjedlion; not, as fome writers 
alledge , of their having acquired an afcendantf. 
It is the care and trouble of a fubjedt with which 
the warrior does not chufe to be embarraffed^ 
It is a fervitude, and a continual toil, where no, 
hooStirs are won; and they whofe province it is, 
are in faft the flaves and the helots of their country. 
If in this defiiiiation of the fexes, while the men 
continue to indulge themfelves in the contempt, 
of fordid and mercenary arts, the cruel eftablifh- 
ment of flavery is for fome ages deferred ; if -in this. 
tender, though luiequal alliance, the affedions of 

people. It is necctTary, howcvcT, for the Take of thofe who may 
not have converfed with the living witnelTes to tefct to-printed 
authorities. 
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the heart prevent the feverities praflifed on flaves ;' 
we have in the cuftom itfelf, as perhaps in many 
other inllances , reafon to prefer the firft fuggef- 
tJonS of nature , to many of her after-refinements. 

If mankind. In any inftance, continue the ar- 
ticle of propery on the footing we have now re- 
prefented , we may eafily credit what is further 
Reported by travellers, that they admit of no dif- 
tindions of rank or condition; and that they have 
in fadl no degree of fubordination different from 
the diftribution of funftion, which follows the 
differences of age, talents, and difpofitions. Per- 
fonal qualities give an afcendant in the midft of 
occafioos which require their exertion ; but in times 
of relaxation , leave no veftige of poWer or pre- 
rogative. A warrior who has led the youth of 
his nation to the (laughter of their enemies , or 
who has beenforemoft in the chace, returns upon 
a level with the reft of his jribe ; and when the 
only bufinefs is to fleep , or to feed , can enjoy 
no pre-eminence; for he fleeps and he feeds no 
better than they. 

"WHERt no profit attends dominion, one party 
is as much averfe to the trouble 'of perpetual 
command, as the other is to the mortification of 
perpetual fubmiflion : " I (ove vidory, 1 love 
" great adions," lays Montefquicu, in the character 
of Sylla; " but have no reUfh for the languid 
" detail of pacific government, or the pageantry 
" of high flation." He has touched perhaps what 
is a prevailing fentiment in the fimpleft ftate of 
fociety, when the weaknefs of motives fug^efled 

by 
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fcy intereft , and the ignorance of any elevation 
not founded on merit , fupplies the place of 
difdain. . 

The charafter of the mind, however, in this 
ftace, is not founded on ignorance alone. Men 
are confcious of tlieir equality, and are tenacious 
of its rights. Even when they follow a leader 
to the field , they cannot brook the pretenfions 
to a formal command : they Ullen to no orders ; 
xnd they come under no military engagements, but 
thofe of mutual fidelity, and equal ardour in the 
entcrprife *. 

Thij defcription, we may believe, is une- 
qually applicable to different nations , who hav«S 
made unequal advances in the eftablilhment of 
property. Among the Carribbees, and the other 
natives of the warmer climates in America, the 
dignity of chieftain is hereditary, or eledlivc, 
and continued for life: the unequal diftributioa 
ofproperty creates a vifible fubordinatiou f. But 
among the. Iroquois, and other nations of the. 
temperate zone , the titles of magifirate and fab- 
JeH, oi ncble and mean, are as little known as 
thofe of ncA and /»or. The old men, without 
being invefted with any coercive power, employ 
their natural authority in advifing or in prompt- 
ing the refolutions of their tribe: the military 
leader is pointed out- by the fuperiority of his 
manhood and valour: the ftatefman is diftiiu 
guilhed only by the attention with which his 

* Charlevoit. 

i Wafer's Account of the Ifthmtii of Daiien. 
K 
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counfcJ is heard ; the warrior by the confidenct 
with which the youth of his nation follow him 
to the field: and if their concerts myft be fup- 
pofcd to conftitute a fpccies of political govern- 
ment , it is one to which no language of ours 
can be applied. Power is no more than the na- 
tural afcendency of the mind j the difcharge of 
oflBce no more than a natural exercife of the per- 
fonal charader; and while the community atSs 
with an appearance of order , there is no fenfe of 
difparity in the breaft of any of its members i 

In thefe happy, though informal proceedings^ 
where age alone gives a place in the council ; 
where youth, ardour, and valour in the field, 
give a title to the ftation of leader; where the 
whole community is affembled on any alarming 
occafion, we may venture to fay, that we have 
found the origin of the fenate , the executive 
power, and the afTembly of the people; inftitu- 
tions for which ancient legidators have been~TK> 
much renowned. The fenate among the Greeks, 
as well as the Latins, appears, from the etymo- 
logy of its name, to have been originally com- 
pofed of elderly men. The military leader at 
Jilome, ill a manner not ijnlike to that of the 
American warrior, proclaimed his levies, and 
the citizen prep^ared for the field, in confequence 
of a voluntary engagement. The fuggeftions of. 
nature, which direded the policy of n^tiorjs in 
the wilds of America, were^9llowed before on 
the banks of the Eurotas and the Tybcr; a«d 
t Colden's Hiftory of tlie live Nations. ' 
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Lycurgus and Romulus found theji^del of their 
inftitiitions where the members w^evety rude 
nation find , the earliefl. mode of "liniting their 
talents, and combining their forces. 

Among the North - American nations, every 
individual is independent; but he is engaged by 
his affeiftions and his habits in the cares of a 
family. Families , like fo many feparate tribes, 
are fubjed to no infpedion or government from 
abroad ; whatever pafTes at home , even blood- 
filed and murder, are* only fuppofed to concern 
themfelves. They are, in the mean time, the 
parts of a canton ; the women affemble to plant 
their maize ; the old men go to coimcil ; the 
huntfman and the warrior joins the youth of his 
village in the field. Many fuch cantons affemble 
to conftitute a national council, or to execute 
a national chterprife. When the Europeans 
m^de their firft fcttlements in America, fix fucK 
nations had formed a league , had their amphyc- 
tiones or ftates-gencral, and, by the firmnefs of their 
tmion, and the ability of their councils, had ob- 
tained an afcendant from the mouth of the St. 
Laurence to that of the Miflifippi *. They ap- 
peared to underftand the objefts of the- confede- 
racy, as well as thofe of the feparate nation; 
they ftudied a balance of power; the ftatcfman 
of one country watched the defigns and pro- 
ceedings of another; and occafionally threw the 
veight of his tribe into a different fcale. They 

* Lafitau , Chadevoix , Coldcn , &c. 

Kz 
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had their alliances and their treaties, which, like 
the nations of Europe, they maintained, or they 
broke, upon reafoos of ftate; and remained at 
peace from a fenfe of neceflity or expediency, 
and went to war upon any emergency of provoca- 
tion or jealoufy. 

Thus, without any fettled form of govern- 
meat, or any bond of union, but what refem- 
blcd more the fuggeftion of inftind, than the in- 
vention of reifon, they conduced themfelves 
with the concert , and the force of nations. 
Foreigners, without being able to difcover who 
is the magiftrate , or in what manner tlie fenate 
is cotnpofed , always find a council with whom 
they may treat , or a band of warriors witi 
whom they may fight. Without police or com- 
pulfory laws , their domeftic fociety is conduded 
with order, and the abfence of vicious difpofi- 
tions, is a better fecurity than any pubUc eftab- 
lilhment for the foppreflion of crimes. 

Disorders, however, fometimes occur, efpe- 
cially in times of debauch, when the immoderate 
ufe of intoxicating liquors, to which they are 
extremely addided , fufpends the ordinary cau- 
tion of their demeanour, and inflaming their 
violent paflions, engages them in quarrels and 
bloodflied. When a perfon is flain , his murderer 
is feldom called to an immediate account: but be 
has a quarrel to fuftain with the family and the 
friends; or, if a ftranger, with the countrymen 
of the deceafed; fometimes even with his own 
nation at home, if the injury committed be of 
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n kind to alarm the fociety. The nation , the 
canton, or the family, endeavour, by prcfents , 
to atone for the offence of any of their members; 
and, by pacifying the parties aggrieved, endea- 
vour' to prevent what alarms ihe community 
more than the firft diforder, the fubfequent ef- 
feds of revenge and animofity *. The ihedding 
of blood, however, if the guilty perfon remain 
where he has committed the crime, feldom efca- 
pes unpimifhed : the friend of the deceafed knows 
how to difguife, though not to fiipprefs his re- 
fentment; and even after many years have elapf- 
ed ; is fure to repay the injury that was done to 
his kindred or his houfe. 

These confiderations render them cautious 
and circumfped:, put them on their guard againll 
their padions , and give to their ordinary deport- 
ment an air of phlegm and compofure fuperior 
--to what is pofrefTed among polilhed nations. 
They are, in the mean time, affedionate in their 
carriage , and in their converfations pay a mutual 
attention and regard, fays Charlevoix, more tender 
and more engaging , than what we profefs in the 
cere mon ial of polifh^d focieties. 
I This writer has obferved, that the nations 
among whom he travelled in North America, 
never mentioned ads of generofity or kindntfs 
under the notion of duty. They aded from 
affedion.as they aded from appetite, without 
regard to its confequences. When they had done 
a kindiiefs , they had gratified a defire ; the 
* Lafitau. 

K3 
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bufmcfs was finidied , and it pafTed from tlie 
me njo ryj "When they received a favour, it might, 
or it might not, prove the occafion of frieiidftip ; 
if it did not, the parties appeared to have no 
apprehenfiotrs of gratitude, as a duty by which 
the one was bound to make a return ,_ or the 
other intitled to reproach the perfon who had 
failed in his part. The fpirit with which they 
give or receive prefcnts, is the fame which Taci- 
tus obferved among the ancient Germans : they 
delight in them , but do not confider them as 
matter of obligation *. Such gifts are of little 
confequencc, except when employed as thefeal 
of a bargain or treaty. 

It was their favourite maxim , That no man 
is naturally indebted to another; that he is not,, 
therefore, obliged to bear with any impofition, 
or unequal treatmentf. Thus , in a principle 
apparently fullen and inhofpitable , they have- 
difcovered the foundation of juftice, and obferve 
its rules, with a fteadinefs and candour which no 
cultivation has been found to improve. The 
freedom which they give in what relates to the 
fuppofed duties ofkindnefs and friendQiip, ferves 
only to engage the heart more entirely , where 
it is once pofleffed with atFeftion. We love to 
chufe our objed without any reftraint, and wc 
confider kindnefs itfelf as a taik , when the duties 
of friendfliip are cxatfled by rule. We therefore, 

* Muneribus gaudent, fed nee data imi)utant,nec acc?ptis 
riiKgantur. 
i Cliwlijvpix. 
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by our detnand for attentions, rather corrupt 
than improve the fyftcm of morality; and by our 
exafllons of gratitude, and our frequent propofals 
to inforcc its obfervance , we only fhew that we 
have miflaken its nature ; we only give fymptoms 
of that growing fenfibility to interefl , from which 
we meafure the expediency of friendfliip and 
gencrofity itfelf; and by which we would in- 
troduce the fpirit of traffic into the commerce of 
affedion. In confcquence of this proceeding, we 
are often obliged to decline a favour with the 
fame fpirit that we throw off a fervile engagement, 
or rejeft a bribe. To the unrcfining favage every 
favour is welcome , and every- prefent received 
without referve or reflc<flion. 

The lov e of equalityj and the love of ju(lirff, 
were originally thefaipej and although, by the 
coifllitution of different (ocieties, unequal privile- 
^^es are beftowed on their members; and although 
juftice itfelf requires a proper regard to be paid 
to fuch privileges; yet he who has forgotten that 
men were originally equal , ealily degenerates 
into a flave; or in the capacity of a mafter , is 
not to be truftcd with the rights of his fellow- 
creatures. (This happy principle.. gives to the 
mind its fehfc of independence , renders it indif- 
ferent to the favours which are in the power of 
other men , checks it in thecommiflion of injuries, 
and leaves the heart open to the affe^ions of 
generofity and kindnefs. It^ives to the untutored 
American thatfentimcnt of candour, and of regard 
to the welfare of others , which , in fome degree, 
. . K4 
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foftens the arrogant pride of his carriage , and 
in times of confidence and peace, without -the 
arfiftance of government or law , renders the 
approach and commerce of ftrangers fecu re. / 

Among this people, the foundations of honour 
are eminent abilities and great fortitude, not the 
diftirfdions of equipage and fortune: the talents 
in efleem arc fuch as their fituation leads them 
to employ, the exatS knowledge of a country, 
and ftratagem in. war. On thefe qualifications, 
a captain among the Caribbees underwent an 
examination. When a new leader was to be. 
chofen, a fcout was fent forth to traverfe the 
forefts which led to the enemy's country, and 
upon his return, the candidate was defired to_ 
find the track in which he had travelled. A 
brook , or a fountain , was named to him on the. 
fronticr, and he was defired to find the reareft 
path to a particular flation , and to plant a ftakft-^ 
in the place *. They can , accordingly , trace a 
wild beaft, or the human foot, over many lea- 
gues of a pathlefs foreft , and find their way acrofs 
a woody and uninhabited continent, by means 
of refined obfervations , which efcape die travellejr 
who lias been accuftomed- to different aids. 
They ftcer in flender canoes, acrofs flormyleas, 
with a dexterity equal to that of the moft 
experienced pilotf- They carry a penetrating 
eye for the thoughts and intentions of thofe with 
■whom they have to deal; and when they me^ti 

' ♦ Lafitau. t CbarlcToix. 
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to deceive , they cover tbemfelves -with arts wliich 
the moftfubtilccan feldom elude. They harangue 
in their public councils with a nervous and a 
figurative elocution ; and tondudl themfelvcs in 
the management of their treaties with a perfeA 
difcernmeot of their national intcrefts. 

Thus being able mailers in the detail of their 
own affairs, and well qualified to acquit themfelvcs 
on particular occafions, they ftudy no fcience , 
and go in purfuit of no general principles. They 
even feem incapable of attending to any diftant 
confequences, beyond thofe they have experienced 
in hunting or war. They inrruft the provifionof 
every feafon to itfclf ; confume tlie fruits of the 
earth in fummer; and, in winter, are driven in 
quell of their prey, through woods , and over de- 
ferts covered with fnow. They do not form in 
one_ hour thofe maxims which may prevent the' 
^-errors of the next; and they fail in thofe appre- 
henfions , which, in the intervals of paffion, 
produce ingenuous fliame, compaffion, remorfe 
or a command of appetite. They are feldom 
made to repent of any violence ; nor is a perfon, 
indeed, thought accountable in his fober mood, 
for what he did in the heat of a paffion, or in 
a time of debauch. 

Their fuperflitioils are groveling and mean: 
and did this happen among rude nations aione , 
we could not fufficiently admire the eSeds of po- 
. litenels; but it is a fubjed on which few nations 
are intitled to ceofure their neighbours. When 
we have confidered the fuperftitions of one people^ 
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■we find little variety in thofe of another. They are 
but a repetition of fimilar weakneFTes and abfurdi- 
ties, derived from a common fource , a perplexed 
apprehenfion of invifible agents , that are fuppof- 
ed to guide all precarious event* to which hu- 
man forefight cannot extend. 

In what depends on the known or the regular 
courfe of nature, the mind trufts to itfelf; but in 
ftrange and uncommon fituations, it is the dupe of 
its own perplexity , and, inftea^l of relying on its 
prudence or courage, has recourfe to divination, 
and a variety of obfervances , that, for being irra- 
tional , are always the more revered, Superftition 
being founded in doubts and anxiety , is foftered 
by ignorance and myftery. Its maxim); , in the 
mean time, are not always confounded with thofe 
of common life ; nor does its weaknefs or folly 
always prevent the watchfulnefs, penetration, and 
courage , men are accuftomed to employ in the — - 
management of common affairs. A Roman con- 
fulting futurity by the pecking of birds, or a King 
of Sparta infpefting the intrails of a beaft, Mithri- 
dates confulting his women on the interpretation of 
bis dreams, are examples fufficient to prove, that 
a childifii imbecility on this fubjcfft is confiftent 
■with the greateft military and political condud. 

Confidence in the effedl of charms is not pe- 
culiar to any age or nation. Few , even of the ac- 
compliihed Greeks and Romans , were able to 
fliake off this weaknefs. "In their cafe, it was 
not removed by the higheft meafures of civiliza- 
tion. It has yielded only to the light of tme 
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religion, or to the ftudy of nature, by which we are 
led to fubftitute a wife providence operating by 
phyfical caufes , in the place of phantoms that 
terrify or amufe the ignorant. 

The principalpointof honour among tlj^e rude na- 
tions of America , as indeed in every inftance where 
mankind are not greatly corrupted , is fortitude, 
Yettheir way of maintaining this point of honour.ls 
very different from that of die nations of Europa. 
Their ordinary method of making war is by am- 
bufcade; and theyftrive, by over-reaching an ene- 
my, to commit the greateft ilaughter, or to make 
the greateft- number of prifoneM, with the leaft 
hazard to themfelves. They deem ic a folly to 
expofe their own perfons io aflaulting an enemy, 
and do ftot rejoice in vidories which are ftained 
■with the blood of their own people. They do 
not value themfelves, as -in Europe, on 'defying 
_j:heir enemy upon equal terms. They even boaft 
that they approach like foxes , or that they fly like 
birds , not lels than that they devour like lions. 
In Europe, to fall in battle is accounted an honour; 
among the natives of America, it is reckoned dif- 
graceful*. They referve their fortitude for the 
trials they abide when attacked by furprize , or 
when fallen into their enemies hands ; and when 
they are obliged tq maintain their own honour, 
and that of their own nation, in the midft o£ 
torments that require eflforts of patience more 
than of valour. 

On thefe occafions , they are far from allowing 

* Charlevoix, 
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it to be {uppofcd that they wifii to decline the 
conflict. It is held infamous to avoid it, even 
by a voluntary death ; and the greatefl: affront 
■which can be offered to a prifoner , is to refofe 
liim the honours of a man, in the manner of 
his execution: " With-hold, " fays an old man , 
in the midft of his torture, " the ftabs of your 
" knife; rather let me die by fire, that thofe dogs 
" your allies , from beyond the feas , may learo 
" to-fuffer like men*." With terms of defiance, 
the vi<5tim , in thofe folemn trials, commonly ex- 
cites the animofity of his tormentors , as well as 
his own ; and wJiilft we fuffer for human nature, 
under the cffeiil of its errors, we mufl admire its 
force. 

The people with whom this pradice prevailed 
were commonly defirous of repairing their owa 
lofTes, by adopting prifoners of war into their 
families: Mid even in the laft moment, the hand,_^ 
which was raifed to torment, frequently gave the 
fign of adoption, by which the prifoner became the 
child or the brother of his enemy , and came to 
Ihare in all the privileges of a citizen. In 'their 
treatment of thofe who fuffered, they did not ap- 
pear to be guided by principles of hatred or re- 
venge : they obferved the point of honour in 
applying as well as in bearing their torments; 
and, by a flrange kind of affcdion :and tender- 
nefs, were diredled to be moft cruel where they 
intended the higheft refped : the coward was 
. * Colden. 
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pat to immediate death by the hands of women: 
the valiant was fuppcJfed to be intitled to all 
the trials of fortitude that men couJd invent or 
employ : " It gave me joy , " fays an old man 
to his captive, " that fo gallant a youth was 
*' allotted to my fliare : I propofed to have placed 
" you on the couch of my nephew, who was 
" flain by your countrymen; to have transferred 
" all my tendernefs to you ; and to have folaced 
" my age in your company: but, maimed and 
" mutilated as you now appear , death is better 
" than life : prepare yourfelf therefore to die hke 
** a man *. 

It is perhaps witli a view to thefe exhibitions, 
or rather in admiration of fortitude, the principle 
from which they proceed, that the Americans are 
fo attentive, in their earlicft years, to harden their 
nerves t- The children are taught to vie with each 
other in bearing the fliarpeft torments; the youth 
are admitted into the cJafs of manhood, after violent 
proofs of their patience; and leaders arc put to the 
teft by famine , burning, and fuflFocation "t-f. 

It might be apprehended, that among rude na- 
tions , where the means of fubfiftence are procured 
with fo much difficulty, the mind could never raife 
it£elf above the con(ideration of this fubjetft ; and 
that man would, in this condition, give examples of 
the meancft and looft mercenary fjpirit. The reverfe, 

* Charlevoix. * 

+ lb. This writer fays , that he has fcen a boy and s 
girl, having bound tbeii naked aims together, place a 
burning coal between them, to try who could eodute it IpngcA. 
tt Lafitau. 
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however, is true. Direded in this particular by 
the defires of nature , men , in their fimplefl: ftate , 
attend to the obje^ of appetite no further than 
appetite requires ; and their delires of fortune ex- 
tend no further than the meal which gratifies their 
hunger : they apprehend no fuperiority of rank in 
the poffeflion of wealth, fuch as might infpire any 
habitual principle of covetoufnefs, vanity, or am- 
bition : they can apply to no tafk that engages no 
immediate paflion, and take pleafure in no occupa- 
tion that affords no dangers to be braved , and no 
honours to be won. 

It was not among the ancient Romans alone that 
commercial arts, or a fordid mind, were held in 
contempL A like fpirit prevails in every rude and 
independent fociety. " I am a warrior, and not a 
** merchant, " faid an American to the governor of 
Canada, who propofed to give him goods in ex- 
change for feme prifoners he had taken; " your 
" cloaths and iiCen(ils do not tempt me; but my 
** prifoners are now in your power, and you may 
" feizethem: If you do, I muft go forth and take 
" more prifoners , or perifh In the attempt ; and 
*' if that chance fhould befall me, lihall die like a 
** man; but remember, that our nation will charge 
** you as the caufe of my death *. " With thefc 
apprehenfions, they have an elevation , and a n:ate- 
huefs of carriage, which th? pride of nobility; 
where it is moft revered by poliOied nations , 
feidom bellows. 

They are attentive to their perfons, and employ 

* Charlevoix. 
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much time, as well as endure great pain, in the 
methods they take to adorn their bodies , to give 
the permanent (lains with which they are coloured , 
or prcferve the paiat , which they are perpetually 
repairing, in order to appear with advantage. 

Their averiion to every fort of employment 
which they hold to be mean, makes them pafi great 
part of their time in idlenefs or fleep ; and a man 
who, in purfuit of a wild beaft, or to furprife his 
enemy, will traverfe a hundred leagues on fnow, 
will not^ to procure his food, fubmittoany fpecics 
of ordinary labour. " Strange , " fays Tacitus , 
" that the fame pcrfon Ihopld be fo much averfe 
" to repofe , and fo much addicted to floth *, " 

Gamis of hazard are not the invention of po- 
lifiied ages; men of curiofity have looked for their 
origin , in vain , among the monuments of an ob- 
fcure antiquity ; and it is probable that they belong- 
ed to times too remoteand too rude even for the 
conjeAures of antiquarians to reach. The very fa- 
vage brings his furs, his utenfils, and his beads, 
to the hazard-table: he finds here the paffions and 
agitations which the applications of a tedious induf- 
try could not excite: and while the throw is de- 
pending, he tears his h^ir, and beats his breall, with 
a rage which the more accompliflied g^mefter has 
fometimes learned to reprefs: he often quits the 
party naked, and ftrippcd of all his poffeflious ; or 
■where flavery is in ufe, ftakes his freedom to have 
one chance more to recover his former lols f. 

* Mira diverlitas n^urse, ut idem homines ftc' aaient 
inertiain & odeiint qtuetem. 
t Tacitus, L;ircau, Charlevoix. 
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With all thefe infirmities, vices, or refpeftable 
qualities, belonging to the hiim^ fpecies in it<: 
rudeft ftate; the love of fociety, friendlhip, and 
public affection , penetration, eloquence, and cou- 
rage, appear to have been its original properties , 
not the fubfequent effeib of device or invention. 
If mankind are qualified to improve their manners , 
the materials to be improved were furniflied by na- 
ture; and the cffedl of this improvement is not to 
infpire the fentiments of tendernefs and gcnerofity, 
nor to beftow the principal conftituents of a refpeft- 
able charader, but to obviate the cafual abufes of 
paflton ; and to prevent a mind, which feels the beft 
difpofitions in their greateft force, from being at 
times likewiCc the fport of brutal appetite and of 
ungovernable violence. 

Were Lycurgus employed anew to find a 
plan of government for the people we have 
defcribed , he would find them, in many im- 
portant particulars, prepared by nature herfelfto 
receive his inftitutions. His equality in matters 
of property being already eflabliflied, he would 
have no fadion to apprehend from the oppofite 
intcrefts of the poor and the rich ; his fenate , 
kis affembly of the people , is conftituted ; his 
difcipline is in fome roeafure adopted; and the 
place of his helots is fupplied by the tafk allotted 
to one of the fexes. With all thefe advantages , 
he would ftill have had a very important lefTon 
for civil fociety to teach , that by which a few 
learn to command , and the many are taught to 
obey : he \vould h^ve all his precautions to take 
againft 
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againrt the future intrufion of mercenary arts, 
the "admiration of luXury , and the pafllon for 
imereft : he would flill perhaps have a more 
difficult tadt tiian any of the former j in teaching 
his citizens the. command of appetite , and an 
indiiference to pleafurc, -as well as a contempt of 
pain; in teaching them to maintain in the field, 
the formality of uniform precautions , and as 
much to avoid being themfelves furprized , as 
tjiey endeavour ta furprlze their enemy. 

For want of thefe advantages, rude nations in 
gejaeral , though they are patient of hardfhip and 
fatigue, though they are addicted to war, and are 
qualified by their Ibatagem and valour to throw 
terror into the armies of 4 more regular enemy ; 
yet, in the courfeof a continual ftruggle, always 
yield to the fuperior arts, and thedifciplineof more 
civilized nations. Hence the Romans were able to 
oVer-run the provinces of Gaul, Germany, and 
Britain; and hence the Europeans have a growing 
afcendency over the nations of Africa and America* 

On the credit of a fuperiority which certain 
nations poffefs , they think that they have a claim 
to dominion ; and even Caefar appears to have 
forgotten what were tha paffions , as well as th« 
rights of mankind , when he complained , that th^ 
Britons, after having fent him a fubmiflivemefTagft 
to Gaul, perhaps to prevent his invafiOp , fliU 
pretfended to fight for their liberties , and to oppo[jt 
his defcent on tlicir ifland *, 

* CiEfar quelhis , quod tjulim ultrb in ctmtitiegfem legatit 
Siiffis pacem a (t (cuilcoE, bciU% fin« «>iufa IntuIilDhit Lik. 4, 
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There isnot, perhaps, in the whole defcription 
■4jf mankind, a circumftance more remarkable t4ian 
that mutu.-il contempt and averfion which nations. 
Under a different ft.ite of commercial arts, beflow 
on each other. Addicted to their own piirfuits, 
and confidering their own condition as the ftandard 
of human felicity, all nations pretend to the 
preference , and in their praillice give fnfficient. 
proof of fincerity. Even the fiivage ftill Icfs than 
the citizen, can be made to quit that manner of 
life in which he is trained : he loves that freedom 
of mind which will not be bound to any talk, 
and which owns no fuperior: however tempted 
to mix with polifhed rations , and to better his 
fortune, the firft moment of liberty brings him 
back to the woods again; he droops and he pines 
in the flreets of the populous city; he wanders 
diffatisfied over the open and the cultivated field; 
lie feeks the frontier and the foreft, where, with 
a conftitution prepared to undergo the hardfhips 
and the difficulties of the fituation, he enjoys 
a delidous freedom from care, and a feducing 
fociety, where no rules of behaviour are prefcribad > 
but the fimple diiftates of the heart. 

SECT. III. 

Of. Rude Nations under the Imprtfioni of Properlif 
and Interefi, 

It t«3i y proverbial impf-ecBtion in ufe among 
^e hunting nations en the conhnes of Siberia* 
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That tli»ir enemy might be obliged to live like a 
Tartar, and have the folly of troubling himfclf 
■with the charge of cattle *. Nature, itfeems.in 
their apprehenfiori, by ftoring the woods and the: 
deiert with game , rendered the tafk of the herdfman 
unneceflary, and left to man only the trouble of 
feleding and of feizing his prey. 

Thk indolence of mankind, of rather their 
avcrfion to any application in which they are not 
engaged by immediate inftincS and paflibn , retards 
the progrefs of induftry and of impropriation. Ic 
has been found, however, even while the me2ins 
of fubfiftence are left in common, and the ftock 
of the public is yet undivided, that property is 
apprehended in different fubjedts ; that the fur 
and the bow belong to the Individual ; and the 
cottage, with its fufniture, are appropriated to 
the family. ^ 

When the parent begins to defife a bettet 
provifion for his children than is found under the 
promifcuous management of many copar'ners , 
when he has applied his labour and his flcill apart, 
he aims at an exclufive poffeffion, and feeks the' 
property of the foil, as well as the ufe of its 
fruits. 

When the individual no loflger finds among 
his affociates the fame inclination to commit every' 
fubjed to public ufe , he is feized with concern 
for his perfonal fortune; and is alarmed by the 
cares which every perfon tntertains for himfelf^ 

* Abulgaze's Genealogical Hiftoiy of the Tartars. 
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He is urged as much by emulation ancf jealoafy , 
as by tlie fenfe of neceflity. He fuft'crs confidera- 
tions of intereft to. reft on his mind, and when 
every prefent appetite is fnfKciently gratified , he 
can ad: with a view to futurity, or rather finds an 
object of vanity in having amaffed whatis became 
afubjeft of competition , and a matter of univer- 
fal efteem. Upon this motive, where violence is 
reftrained, he can apply his hand to lucrative arts, 
confine himfelf to a tedious talk, and wait with 
patience for the diftant returns of his labour. 

Thus mankind acquire induflry by many and 
by flow degrees. They are taught to regard their 
intereft; they are reftrained froni rapine; and they 
are fecnred in the poffeflion of what they fairly 
obtain ; by thefe methods the habits of the la- 
bourer , the mechanic, and the trader, are gra- ■ 
dually' formed. A hoard, colledied from the fim- 
jj!e .prodiidtions of nature, or a herd of cattle, 
are, in every rude nation , the firft fpecies of 
wealth. The circumftances of the foil, ant! the 
climate, determine whether the inhabitant Iludl a'p- 
piy iiimfJf chiefly to agriculture or panurej 
whether he fhall fix his refidence , or be moving 
concintiaHy about with all his poUelTions. 

In the weft of Europe; in America, from fotitli 
to north, W-ith a few- exceptions ; in the torrid 
zone, and every where within the warmer di- 
matcs; mankind have generally applied thenifi*[vcs 
to-fome fpecies of agriaiitLire, and have been 
difpnfed to fettJcBient. In the north and middle 
Vegion of Afia J they depended entirely on their 
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herds, and were penpetually fhifting their ground 
in feai'ch 6i new pafture. The arts which pertain 
to fettlement have been pradifed , and variouOy 
cuhivated , by the inhabitants of Europe. Thofe 
which are confiftent with perpetual migration, 
have , fi-om the earlieft accounts of hiftory , ' re- 
mained nearly the fame with the Scythian or Tar- 
tar. The tent pitched on a moveable carriage, 
the horfe applied to every purpofe of labour,. and 
of war, of the dairy, and of the butcher's ftallj 
from the earlieft to the lateft accounts, have mad© 
up the riches and equipage of tliis wandering 
people. 

But in whatever way rude nations fubfift, 
there are certain points in which, under the firft 
imprelhons of property, they nearly agree. Ho- 
mer either lived with a people in this (lage of 
their progrefs, or found himfeif engaged to exhi- 
bit their chanidler. Tacitus had made them the 
fiibjed: of a particular treatifc; and if this be anf , 

-afpe<ft under which mankind deferve to be viewed,. 
it mnft be COTifeffed , that we have fingolar ad- 

•vantages in coileding their features. The por- 
trait has already been drawn by the ableft hands, 
and gives, at one view, in the writings of thefe 
Celebrated authors , whatever has been fcattered 
in the relations of hiftorians or whatever we have 
opportunities to obfervc in the adtua! manners or 
men , who ftill remain in a fimilar ftate. 

In pafifing from the condition we have defcribed 
to this we have at prefcni in view, mankind ftiil 
retain many parts of their earlieft charadler. They 
L 3 
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jre fljll averfe to labour , addided to war , ad- 
mirers of fortitude , and, in the language of Tad tus, 
more lavifti of their blood than of their fweat*. 
They are fond of fantaflic ornaments in their 
drefs , and endeavour to fill up the liftlefs inter> 
vals of a life addided to violence , with hazard- 
ous fports, and with games of chance. Every 
/ervile occupation they commit to women or flaves. 
But we may apprehend , that the individual hav- 
ing now found a feparate interefl , the bands of 
fociety muft become lefs firm, and domeftic difor- 
<ders more frequent. The members of every com- 
munity , being diflinguilhed among themfelves 
by unequal poffefTions the ground of a permanent 
^d palpable fubordination is laid. 

THEhK particulars accordingly take place among 
mankind , in palling from the favage to what may 
be called the barbarous flate. Members of the fame 
community enter into quarrels of competition or 
revenge. They unite in following leaders, who 
are diftinguifiied by their fortunes, and. by the 
Juftre of their birth. They join the defire pf fpoil 
with the love of glory; and from an opinion, 
^at what is acquired by force, juftly percalns to 
the vidor , they become hunters of men , and bring 
every contefl to the decifion of the fword. 

tvERY nation is a band of robbers, who prey 
without reftraint, qr remorfe, on their neighbours. 
Cattle , fays Achilles , may be feized in every field ; 
and the coafts of the JEgean fea were accordingly 

* Fignim quin immo et iners vidctur , fudoie acquireie 
^uod |iulG$ f^nguine paiare. 
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piilaged by the heroes of Homer , for no other rea- 
fon than becaufe thofe heroes chofe to polTefe them- 
felves of the brafs and iron , the cattle , the flaves, 
aind the women , which were found among tho 
nations around them. 

A Tartar mounted on his horfe, is an animal 
of prey , who only inquires where cattle are to be 
found, and how far he miift go to poffefs them. 
The monk, who had fallen under the difplenfure 
of Mangu Chan , made his peace ,■ by proraifing , 
that the Pope, and the Chriftian princes, fliould 
make a furrender of all their herds'. 

A fimiiar fpirit reigned , without exception, in 
all the barbarous nations of Europe, Afia, and 
Africa. The antiquities of Greece and Italy , an4 
the fables of every ancient poet , contain examples 
of its force. It was this fpirit that brought tJur 
anceftors firft into ?he provinces of the Roman 
empire ; and that afterward , more peAapS than 
their reverence for the crofs , led them' to the Raft, 
to fliare with tlie Tartars in the fpoils of the 
Saracen empire. 

From the defcriptions contained in the laftfec- 
tion , we may incline to believe, that rtiankind, 
in their fimplefl: ftai:e, are on the eve of ereifting 
republics. Their love of equality, their habit of 
affembling in public councils , and their zeal for 
the tribe to which they belong , are qualifications 
that fit them to ad under that fpecies of govern- 
ment; 'and they feem to have but a few fteps 

* Rubruquis. 

1-4 . 
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to make , in order to reach its eflablifhment 
They have only to define the numbers of which 
their councils niallconfifl, and toiettle the forms 
of their meeting : they have only to beftow i 
permanent authority for repreffing difordcrs , and 
to eiiaA a few rules in favour of that juftice they 
have already acknowledged , and from inclination 
fo ftri(5tly obferve. 

But thefe fteps are far from being fo eafily 
made, as they appear on a flight or a tranfient 
view. The refolucion of (^hufing , from among 
their equals , the raagiftrate to whom they give 
from thenceforward a right to controul theit own 
aifUons , is far from the thoughts of fimple men ; 
and jio perfuafion , perhaps , could make them 
adopt this meafure , or give them any fenfe of 
its ufe. " 

Even fifter nations have chofen a military leader 
they do -not intruft him with any fpecies of civil 
authority. The captain, apiong the Caribbees, 
did not pretend to decide in domeftic difputesj 
the terms jurifdi^ion ;jind government were unknown 
in their tongue*. 

: B^EFOiK thi^ importantchange is admitted, men 
muft be . accuflomed to the. diftinftion of ranks; 
and before they are fenfiblc that fubordination is 
.requifite, they muft have arrived at unequal con- 
ditions by chance. In defiring property, they only 
me^n to fecure their fnhfiftencei buf th"e brave 
who lead in war, have likewife the largeft fhare 
in its fpoils. The eminent avc fond of devifing 

* Hiftwy ef ths Caribkea. 
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hereditary honours ; ' and the multitude , who 
admire the parent, ^re ready to extend their 
cfteem to his offspring. ' 

PossBssioNs defccnd, and the liiftre of family 
grows brighter with age. Hercules , who perhaps 
was an eminent warrior , became a god with 
polarity, and his race was fet apart for royalty 
and fovereign power. When the diftm<Sions of 
fortune and thofe of birth' are conjoined , the 
chieftain enjoys a pre-eminence , as well at the 
feaft as in the field. His followers take their place 
in fubordinate ftations; and iiiftead of confidering 
themfelves as parts of a community , they rank 
as the followers of a chief, and take their defig- 
■ nation from the narne of their leader. They find 
a new objcd of public affecilion , in defending his 
perfon , and in fupporting his ftation; they lend 
of their fubflanpe to form his eftate ; they are 
guided by his fmilcs and his frowns; and court, 
as the higheft diflindion, a fliarc in the feaft 
which their own contributions have furnifhed. 

As the former flate of mankind feemed to point 
^t democracy , this feems to exhibit the rudiments 
of monarchical government. But it is yet far 
fhort of thateftablilhment which is known in after 
ages by the nanie of monarchy. The dillindlion 
between the leader and the follower, the prince 
and the fubjeiS, is ftill but imperfedlly marked: 
their^^rfuits and occupations are not different: 
tiiStr minds are not unequally cultivated-; they 
feed from the fame difh ; they fieep together on the 
ground ; the children of the King , as well as 
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tliofe of the fubjeft , arc employed in tending thii 
flock; and the keeper of the fwine was a prime 
COuiif Ilor at the court of UlyfTes. 

The chieftain fnfticientiy diftinguiJhed from his 
tribe, to excite their admiration, and to flatter 
their vanity by a fuppofed affinity to his noble 
dcfcent, is the objetft of their veneration, not of 
their envy: he is confidered as the common bond 
of connedlion, not as their common mafter; is 
foremoft in danger , and has a principal fiiare in 
their troubles : his glory is placed in the number 
of his attendants, in his fuperior magnanimity and 
valour; that of his followers, in being ready to 
filed their blood in his fervice*. 

The frequent praclice of war tends to ftrengthen 
the bands of fociety , and the pradice of depreda- 
tion itfelf engages men in trials of mutual attach- 
ment and courage. What threatened to ruin and 
pverfst every good difpofition in the human breafl, 
what feeraed to banifhjuftice from the focieties 
of men, tends to uftite the fpecles in clans and 
fraternities ; formidable , indeed , and hoftile to 
one another , but in the domeftic fociety of each , 
faithful, difmterefted, and generous. Frequent 
dangers, and the experience of fidelity and valour, 
awaken the love of thofe virtues, render them 
afubjed of admiration , and endear their poffeffors. 

Ac 1 UATEu by great paflions , the love of glory , , 
and the defire of viiftory; roufed by the inenaces 
of an enemy, or ftung with revenge; infulfK-^nfe 
between the profpeds of ruin or conqueft, the 

* Tacitus de. nioribus Germanorum. 
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tarbarian fpends every mnment of relaxation m 
floth. He cannot defcend to the porfuits of in. 
diiftry or mechanical labour : the bead of prey 
is a fluggard; the hunter and the warrior fleeps, 
while women or flaves are made to toil for his 
bread. But (hew him a quarry at a diftance , he 
is bold , impetuous , artful , and rapacious : no 
bar can withftand his violence , and no fatigue cam 
allay his aiftivity. 

KvEN under this defcription, mankind are ge- 
nerous and hofpitable to ftrangers, as well as 
kind, affedionate , and gentle, in their domeftic 
fociety *. Friendfliip and enmity are to them 
terras of the greateft importance : they mingle 
not their fiindions together ; they have fmgled 
out their enemy, and they have chofen theic 
friend. £v^ in depredation , the principal ob. 
jedl is glory ; and fpoil is confidered as a badge 
of vidory. Nations and tribes are their prey: 
the folicary traveller , by whom they can ac- 
quire only the reputation of generofity, is fufifeF- 
ed to pafs unhurt, or is treated with fplendid 
munificence. . 

Though diftinguifhed into ftliall qantons under 
their feveral chieftains, and for the moft part fe- 
parated by jealoufy and animofity ; yet when prefc 
fed by wars and formidable enemies , they fome- 
times unite in greater bodies. Like the. Greeks 
in theic^xpedition to Troy, they follow fome 
roB^rkable leader , and compofe a kingdom pf 

* Jean du Flap Carpeii. Rubruquis , Cee&t, TacU. 
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mixiy feparate tribes. But fuch' coalitions arS 
merely occafional; and even during their conti- 
nuance, more rcfcmble republic than monarchy. 
Tiie infecior chieftains referve their iriiportance, 
and intrude, with an air of equality, into the 
councils of their leader, as the people of their 
fcveral clans commonly intrude upon them. * 
Upon what mdtive indeed could we fnppofe, 
that men who live together in the greatcfi fami^. 
liarity , and amongfl: whom the diftinftions of 
rank arc fo obfcurely jnarked, would refign their 
perfonal fcntiments and inclinations , or pay an 
implicit fubmiflion to a leader who can neitlier 
overawe nor cortupt? 

Military force muft be employed to extort, 
or the hire of the venal to buy, that engagement 
which the Tartar comes under to ^is prince , 
when he promifes, "That he will go where he 
" fhall be commanded; that he will come whea 
« he fball be called; that he will kill ■whoe\'er is 
•^ pointed out to him; and, for the future, that 
" he will confider the voice of the King as a 
" fword t'" 

These arc the terms to which even the ftub- 
born heart of the barbarian has been reduced, in 
coiifequcnce of a defpotifm he himfelf had ellab- 
liflied; and men have, in that low ftatc of the 
commercial arts., in Europe , as well as in Afia, 
tafted of political fiavery. When In terdi prevails 
in every breaft , the fovereign and his partjc^n- 

* Koibe: Dcfcnprion of tiie Cape of Good Hope 
t Simon de St (^uiiitiii. 
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not cfcape the infection : he employs the force 
■with which he is intruded, to turn his people 
into a property, and to command their poffeffioBs 
for his profit or his pleafure. ]f riches arc by 
any people made the ftandard of good and of 
evil , let them beware of the powers they intruft 
to their prince. " With the Suioiies," fays Ta- 
citus , " riches are in high efleem ; and this people 
" are accordingly difarmed , and reduced to 
"" fiavery *." 

It is in this woftil condition' that mankind, 
being (lavifli, interefted, infidious, deceitful, and 
bloody , bear marks , if not of the leafl: cqralic, 
furely of the moll lamentable fort of comiptionf- 
Among them, war is ihe mere pradicc of rapine^ 
to enrich the individual ; commerce' is turned 
into a fyftem of fnares and impofitions ; and go- 
■ vernment by turns oppreifive or weak. 

It were happy for the human race , when 
guided by intereft, and not governed by liiws, 
that being fplit into nations of a moderate extent, 
they found in every canton fome natural bar ta 
its furlbef enlargement, and met with occupation 
enough in maintaining their independence, with- 
out, being able to extend their dominion. 

Theke is not disparity of rank among men in 
rude ages , fufticient to give their communities 
the form of legal monarchy; and in a territory 
of,*<^iderabJe extent, when united undergone 
■'Eead, the warlike and turbulent fpirit of itsinha. 

* De moribus Germanorum. 
•J- Chaidin's Travels, 
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bitants feems to require the bridle of delpotifin 
and military force. Where any degree of free- 
dom remains, the powers of the prince are, as 
they were in moft of the rude monarchies of 
Europe, extremely precarious, and depend chiefly 
en his perfonal charaiSer: where, on the con- 
trary, the powers of the prince are above the 
controul of his people, they are likewife above 
tlie reftridions of juftice. Rapacity and terror 
become the predominant motives of condud , 
and form the charadler of the only parties into 
■which mankind are divided, that of the oppreflbr, 
knd that of the opprefled. 

This calamity threatened Europe for ages , 
under the conqucft and fettlement of its new in- 
habitants *. It has atflually taken place in Afia, 
■where fimilar conquefts have been made ; and 
even without the ordinary opiates of effeminacy, 
or a fervile wcaknefs, founded on luxury, it has 
furprized the Tartar on his wain, in the rear of 
his herds. Among this people , in the heart of 
a great continent, bold and enterpriztng warriors 
arofe: they fubdued by furprize, or fuperior abi-* 
JIties, the contiguous hords; they gained, in their 
progrefs, acceflions of numbt'rs and of ftrength; 
and, like a torrent increafing as it defcends , be- 
came too ftrong for any bar that could be op- 
pofed to their paflage. The conquering tribe, 
during a fucceffion of ages, furnifhed "thi^rince 

• See Hume's Hiftory of the Tudors. — There feemed to be 
nothing wanting to cftablifh a perfeifl dtfpotifm in that houfe, 
init a few regiments of troops under the cummand of the Crown. 
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■with his guanls; and while they themfelves were 
allowed to fhare in its fpoils, were the voluntary- 
tools of oppreflion. In this manner has defpoc- 
ifm and corruption made their way into regions, 
fo much renowned for the wild freedom of na- 
ture : a power which was the terror of every 
effeminate province is difarmed , and the niirfery 
of nations is itfelf gone to decay *. 

Wheke rude nations efcape this calamity, they 
require the exercife of foreign wars to maintain 
domcHic peace ; when no enemy appears from 
abroad, they have leifure for private feuds, and 
employ that courage in their difTenfions at home, 
which, in time of war, is employed in defence 
of their country. 

" Among the Gauls, " fays Csfar, " there are 
" fubdivifions, not only in every nation, and in 
" every diftri(^ and village, but almoft in every 
*' houfe, every one rauft fly to fome patron for 
*' prote(flion t-" In this diftribution of parties, 
not only the feuds of clans, but the quarrels of 
families, even the ditferences and competitions 
of individuals, arc decided by force. The fo- 
Vereign, when unaflifted by fuperftition, encfea- 
Vours in vain to employ his jurifdidion , or to 
procure a fubmiffion to the ilecifions of law. By 
a people who are accuftomed to owe their pot 
fefljonj, to violence , and who defpife fortune 
itJiJfwitbout the reputation of courage, no um- 
pire is admitted but the fword. Scipio oSesei 

* See (he Hiftory of the Huns, 
t De fieUfi GallieOfliU 6.' 
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his arbitration to terminate the competition of 
two Spaniards in a difputed fuccellion: " That" 
faid they, " we have already refiifed to our rela- 
" tions: we do not fubmit our difference to the 
*' judgment of men ; and even among the gods, 
*' we appeal to Mars alone *. 

It is well known that the nations of Europe 
carried this mode of proceeding to a degree of 
formality unheard of in other parts of the world: 
the civil and criminal judge could , in mofl cafes, 
do no more than appoint the lifis , and leave the 
• parries to decide their caufe by the combat: they 
apprehended that the viclor had a verdicl of the 
gods in his favour: and when they dropped in 
any Inftance tliis extraordinary form of procefs, 
they fubftituted in its place fome other more 
capricious appeal to chance; in which they like- 
wifc thought that the judgment of the gods was 
declared. 

The fierce nations of Europe were even fond 
of the combat as an exercjfe and a fport. In 
the abfence of real quarrels , companions chal- 
lenged each other to a trial of fkiil, in which one 
of them frequently perilhed. When Scipio' ce- 
lebrated the funeral of his father and his uncle, 
the Spaniards came in pairs to fight, and, by a 
public exhibition of their duels, to increafe tlie 
folemnity t- 

In this wild and lawlefs ftate, Vf44^e the 
cffeHs of true religion would have be^H^o 

* Livy. 

t Livy, Lib, j. 

defirable , 
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deTintUe^ and fo falutary, fuperAiuDn frequently 
difputes the afcendant even with the admir;xtion 
of valour ; and an order of men , like the Druids 
among the ancient Gauls and Britons *, oc ftHne 
jKCtender to divination, as at the Cape of Good 
Hope , finds , in the credit which is paid to bis 
forccfy , 3 way to the polfefiGon of power: his 
magic wand comes in ctmipetition with the 
fword itfelf ; and , in the manner of the Druids , 
gives the 6rft rudiments of civil govemment to 
fbme, or, like the fuppofcd defccndant of dio 
fun among the Natchez , and the Lama among 
the Tartars , to others , an early tafte of defpotc 
ifm and abfolute flavery. 

We are generally at a lofs to conceive how 
mankind can fubfill under cuftoms and manners 
extremely different from our own j and we are 
apt to exaggerate the mifery of barbarous times, 
by an imagination of what we ourfeives fliould 
fuffer in a fituatioa to which we are not ac. 
cuftomed. But every age hath its confolations , 
as well as its fufferings t> In the interval of 

* Carfat. . 

t Prircus,vdiene(nployedoftBnemba(r7to Atdla, was ac*' 
totted inGrcek, byaperfimwho wore die drclscd^a Scythian. 
Havii^ expreffed furpri2e , and being defirous to know th« 
caufe of his l^y in fo wild t company, was told ^ that 
this Greek had been a captive , and for fome time a Hare, 
till he obtained his liberty in rewatrd of fome remarkable 
BtfHon. " I live more h^pjiy here , " fays he , " than 
^ er er I did under die Roman govemment; for. they 
" who lire with the Scythians , if they can endure the 
" fatigues af war , have nothing eUe to molefi th^u ; 
M 
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occafional outrages , the friendly intercourfes of 
men , even in their rudeft condition , is affcAionatc 
and happy *. In rude ages , the perfons and 
properties of individuals are fecure; becadfc each 
has a friend, as well as an enemy; and if ■ the 
one is difpofed to moleft , the other is ready to 
proted ; JKid the very admiration of valour , 
■which in fome inftances tends to fanftify violence, 
infpires likcwife certain maxims of gcnerofity 
and honour, that tend to prevent the commiffioa 
ef wrongs. 

MfcN beat with the defe<!ts of their policy, 
as they do with hardfliips and inconveniencies in 
their manner of living. The alarms and die 
fatigues of war become a neceffary recreation to 
tiiofe who are accuftomed to them , and who 
have the tone of their paffions raifcd above Je& 
. animating or trying occafions. Old men, among 
the courtiers of Attija , wept , when they heard 
of heroic deeds , which they themfelves could 
no longer perform f . And among the Celtic 

** they enjoy their pofTefTions undithirbed : whereas yon 
" are condnu^y a prey to foreign enemies , or to bad 
" government; J'ou are forbid to carry arms in your own 
"defence; you fuffer from the remiflhcfs and ill conduift 
" rf thofe who are appointed to protcA you ; the e^^ls of 
" peace are even worfe than thofe of war; nopunifliment 
" is ever inflidted on the powerful or the rich : no mercy 
" is (hown to the poor ; although your inftitutions were 
" wifely devifed, yet in the management of corrupted 
*' men , their effeiib are pernicious and cnieL" £xctr^tit 
At Ugatioitibus. 

* D'Arvicux's ffiftory of the "Wild Arabi. 

t Ibid. 
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nations , *lien age tendered the warrior unfit for 
bis former toils , it -was the cuftom -, in order to 
abridge the languors of a liftlefs and ina<^ve 
life, to fue for death at the hands of his friends** 

With all this ferocity of fpirit, the rude 
■ations of the Weft ■were fubdued by the policy 
and mdre regular warfare of the Romans. The 
point of honour , which the barbarians of Europe 
adopted as individuals , expofed them to a pe- 
culiar difadvantage , by rendering them , even in 
their national wars, averfe to aflailing their enemy 
• by furprife,. or taking the benefit of ftratagemj 
and though feparately bold and intrepid, yet, 
like other rude nations , they were , when afTem- 
bled in great bodies , addiifled to fuperftition, 
«nd fubjeifl to panics. 

Thby were, from a confcioufnefs of their per- 
fonat courage and force , fanguine on the eve of 
battle; they were, beyond the bounds of mode- 
zation , elated On fuccefs , ^nd deje^d in adver- 
fity J and being difpofed to confider every events 
as a judgment of the gods, they were never 
Qualified by an uniform application of prudence 
to make the moft of their forces , to repair their 
misfortunes , or to improve their advantages. 

Resigned to the government of affedlion a:nd 
paflion, they were generous and faithful where 
they had fixed an attachment j implacable, fro- 
■ward , and cruel , where they had conceived a 

* Ubi tranfcendit florentes vitibus Minos , 
Impatiens wvi fpeinii novifle feneftam. 

Siliut, lib. I. tz;. 

Mi 
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dtflike : addided to debauchoy , and the trafiKi-. 
derate ufe of intoxicating liquors, they deliberated . 
on the affairs of Hate in the heat ai their riot ; 
and in the fame dangerous moments, conceived 
the defigns of military entetprife,- or terraiaatcd 
their domeilic diffeniions by the dagger Ot the 
fword. 

I N their wars they preferred death to captivity. 
The viflorious armies -of the Romans^ in enter- 
ing a town by aflault, or in forcing an incamp- 
ment , have found the mother in the adl of 
deftroying her children, that they might not be 
taken ; aud the dagger of the parent , red with 
the blood of his family , ready to be plunged ac 
laft into his own breall *. 

Ip all thefe particulars we perceive that vigour 
of fpirit , which renders difordw itfelf refpedaWe, 
and which qualifies men , if fortonate in their 
fltuation, to lay the bafis of domeflic liberty, as 
well , as to maintai» againft foreign eoemies their 
national independence and freedom..' 

* Liv. litrii. lu Dlo. Can; 
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PART THIRD. 

Of the history of 

P O L I C Y AND ARTS. 

S E C T I O N I. 

Of the Injtu€nai of Climate and ^tuatioa. 



Wh 



HAT we have hitherto obferved on the 
condition and manners of nations, though chiefly 
derived from what has pafTed in the ten\peratc 
climates, may, in feme mcafure , be applied to 
the Ttide flate of mankind in every part of the 
earth: but if we intend to purfue the hiftory of 
our fpecies in its further; attainments , we may 
foon enter on fubjeds which will confine our 
obfervation to narrower Hmits. The genius of 
poUtical wifdom , and of civil ^rts , appears to 
have chofen his feats in particular Cratfls of the 
earth , and^ to have feleifted his favourites in 
particular races of men. 

Man, in his animal capacity, is qualified to 
fubfift in every climate. He reigns with the Hon 
and the tyger under the equatorial heats of the 
^ fun , or he anbciates with the bear and the rain- 
deer beyond the polar circle. His verfatiJe dif- 
pofition fits him to alTume the habits of either , 
Mi 
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condition, or his talrnt for arts enables hita to 
fiipply its defcds. The intermediate climates , 
however, appear moll to favour his nature; and 
in whatever manner we account for the fatft, it 
cannot be doubted, that this animal has always 
attained to the principal honours of his fpecies 
■within the temperate zone. The arts, which he 
, has on this fcene repeatedly invented , the extent 
of his rcafon, the fertility of his fancy, and the 
force of his genius in literatufe, commerce, po- 
licy, and war, fufficiently declare either a diC- 
tinguiihed advantage of fituation, or a natural 
fuperiority of mind. 

The moft remarkable races of men, it is 
true ,■ have been rude before they were poliihed, 
They have in fome cafes returned to rudenefs 
^gain : and it is not from the at^ual poffelTion of 
arts, fcience , or policy, that wc are to. pro- 
nounce of their genius. 

Thkre is a vigour, a reach of capacity, and 
a fenfibilicy of mind , which may charadlerize as 
well the favage as the citizin , the llave as well 
as the mailer; and the fame powers of the mind 
may be turned to a variety of purpofes. A 
modern Greek , perhaps, is mifchievous , flavifli, 
and cunning, from the fame animated tempera- 
ment that made his aiiceflor ardent, ingenious, 
and bold , in the camp , or in the council of hi% 
nation. A modern Italian is diftinguifhed by 
fenfibility, quicknefs, and art, while he employs 
on trifles the capacity of an ancient Roman; 
^d exhibits now, ifl the fcene ■of amufeinent,. 
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and in tbe fearch of a frivolous applaufc , thai 
fire, and thofe pa0ions, with which Gracchus 
burned in the forum, and Ihook the afTembliei 
of a feverer people. 

The commercial and lucrative arts have been, 
in fomc climates, the principal objed of man- 
kind , and have been retained through every 
difafter; in others j even under all the fiudua- 
tions of fortune, they have ftill been negleded; 
while in the temperate climates qf Europe and 
Afia , they have had their ages of admiration as 
well as contempt. 

In one ftate of fociety, arts are flighted, from 
that very ardour of mind , and principle o£ 
juftivity, by which, in another, they are praiftifed 
with the greateft fuccefs. While men are ingrof- 
fed by their paffions, heated and roufed by the 
ftruggles and dangers of their country ; while 
the trumpet founds , or the alarm of focial eiv 
gagement is rung, and the heart beats high, it 
were a mark of dutnefe , ot of an abjed fpirit, 
to find leifore for the fludy of eafe , or the 
puifuit of improvements, which have mere con- 
venience or eafe for their objed. 

The frequent viciffitudes and reverfes of 
fortune , which nadons have experienced on that 
very ground where the arts have profpered , are 
probably the effcds of a bufy , inventive , and 
verfatiie fpiiit, by which men have carried every 
■'national change to extremes. They have raifed 
the;fabric of defpotic empire' to iw greateft height, 
where t^ey had befl uoderftood the foundations 
■M4 
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and the hopes of animal pleafure: the wars of 
conquell are not prolonged to exafperate the 
parties engaged in them , or to defolate the land 
for which thofc parties contend: even the barbar- 
ous invader leaves untouched the connmercial 
fettlement which has not provoked his rage: 
though raafter of opulent cities, he only incamps, 
in their neighbourhood , and leaves to his heir* 
the option of entering , by degrees , on the 
pleafures, the vices, and the pageantries which 
his acquifitions afford: his fuccelTors , ftill more 
than himfelf, are difpofed to foflier the hive, iri 
proportion as they taftc more of its fweets ; and 
they fpare the inhabitant , together with his 
dwelling, as they fpare the herd or the ftall, o£ 
which they arc become the proprietors. 

Thb modem defcrjption of India is a repeti- 
tion of the ancient, and the prefent ftate ■ oE 
China is derived from a diftant antiquity, to 
which there is no parallel in the hiftory of 
mankind. The fuccellion of monarchs has been 
changed; but no revolutions have affeAed the 
ftate. The African and the Samoiede are not 
more uniform in their ignorance and barbarity , 
than the Chincfe and the Indian , if we may- 
credit their own flory , have been in the pradice 
of manufatSure , and in the obfervance of a 
certain police, which was calculated only to 
regulate their traffic, and to prote<fl them. in their 
application to fervile or lucrative arts, -^ 

If we pafs from thefe general reprefentations 
Qf what mankind have done, to the more mlnuta 
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dercription of the animal hlnifelf , as he has 
occypied different climates , and is diverfiKed in 
his temper., complexion, and charader, we fliall 
find a variety of genius correfponding to the 
<Se0.s of his condud, and the refidc of his 
ftory. 

Man, in the perfedion of his natural faculties 
is quick and delicate in his fenfibility; extenfive' 
and various in his imaginations and reflexions; 
attentive, penetrating, and fubtile, in what relates " 
to his fellow-creatures; firm and ardent in his pur- 
pofes; devoted to friendlhip or to enmity; jealous 
of his independence and his honour, which he 
will not relinqoifh for fafety or for profit: undec 
all his corruptions or improvements, he retains 
his natural fenfibility, if not his force; and his 
commerce is a blefling or a curfe , iCCcordiug to 
the diredion his mind has received. 

But under the extremes of heat or of cold, 
thb a<5livc range of the human foul appears to be 
limited^ andmenareofinferiorimportance, either 
as friends, or as enemies. In the one extreme, 
they are dull aqd flow, moderate in their defires, 
regular and pacific in their manner of life; in the 
other, they are feverlfli in their pafTions, weak 
in their judgments, and addided by temperament 
to animal pleafure. In both the heart is merce- 
nary, and makes important conceffions for childifl) 
bribes: in both the fpirit is prepared for fervi- 
tude : in the one it is fubdued by fear of the fu- 
-- tuTe; in the otlier it is not roufed even fcy its 
fenft of Hie prefent. 
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The nations of Europe who would fettle oc 
conquer on the fouth or the north of their own 
happier climates, find Jittle refiftance: they ex- 
tend their dominion at pleafurc, and find no where 
a limit but in the ocean, and in the titiety of 
conqueft. With few of the pangs and the ftrug* 
gles that precede the rcduflion of nations, mighty 
provinces have been fucceffively annexed to the 
"territory of Ruffia ; and its fovereign , who ac- 
counts within his domain, entire tribes, with 
■whom perhaps none of his emiffaries have ever 
converfed , difpatched a few geometers to extend 
liis empire, and thus to execute a projeft, in 
which the Romans were obliged to employ their 
confuls and their legions *• Thefe modern con- 
querors complain of rebellion , where they meet 
with repugnance ; and are furprifed at being 
treated as enemies , where they cOme to impofe ' 
their tribute. 

It appears, however, that on the fliores of the 
Eaftern fea , they have met with nations t who 
have queftioncd their title to reign, and who 
have confidered the requifition of a tax as the 
demand of effefls for nothing. Here perhaps may 
be found the genius of ancient Europe, and under 
its name of ferocity, the fpirit of national inde- 
pendencett; that fpirit which difpotedits ground 
in the Weft with the vidorious armies of Rome, 

* See Ruffian Atlas. . 

t The Tchutzi. ' _ . ^ 

■ft Notes to the Genealc^ical Hiftory of tlie' Tartars , , 
vouched by Strahlenberg. 
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and baffled die attemptsof the Perfun mooardis 
lo comprefaeiid the villages of Greece ■within the 
t)oiind:> of their extenfive dominioQ. 

The great and ftriking divcrfitics which obtain 
betwixt the inhabitants of climates fat removed 
£tom each other, are, like the varieties of other 
animals in different regions , eafily obfervcd.: Thp 
koife and the rain -deer are juft emblems «f]^f 
Arab and the Laplander: the native of Arabia, 
like the'aninaal for whofe race his countrjr i$ 
famed, whether wild in tht woods, or tutored 
by art, is, lively, a<^ive, and fervent in the exer- 
cife on which he is bent. This race of men, in 
their rude ftate, fly to the dcfcrt for freedom,, 
and in roving bands alarm the frontiers of emr 
pire , and (brike a terror in the province to whicl) 
their moving encampments advance *. Whep 
roufed by the profped of conqueft or difpofed 
to ad on a plan, they fpread their dominion* 
and their fyllem of imagination , over J mighty 
trads of the earth : when poffeffed of property 
and of fettlement, they fet the example of a hvely 
invention , and fuperior ingenuity, in the .pradicQ 
of arts, and the ftudy of fcicnce. The Laplander, 
on the contrary, like the alTocIate of bis climate, 
is hardy, indefatigable, and patient of famine} 
dull rather than tame; ferviccable" in a particular 
trad; and incapable of change. Whole nations 
continue from age to age in the fame condition , 
and, with immoveable phlegi^', fubmit.to the 
appellations of Dane, of Swede, or of Jdufcovitet - 
■ • D*Ameia. 
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flccordii^ to the land they inhabit; and fiiffcr 
their country to be f<;veied like a common, by 
the line on which diofe nations have traced tlieic 
limits of empire. 

It is not in the extremes alone that thef: va- 
rieties Oi' genins may be clearly diftinguilhed. 
Their continual change keeps pace with the va- 
fiationi^ of climate with which we fuppofe them 
cOnnefled: and though certain degrees, of capa- 
city, penetration and ardour, are n-ot the lot of 
entire nations, nor the vulgar properties of any 
people; yet their uneqyal frequency, and une- 
qual meafiire i in difterent counuies , are fuffi- 
eiefldy manifeft from the manners ^ the tone of 
converfation i the talent for bufmefs, amufement^ 
and'the Uteriipy compofition, which predominate 
in each. ■" 

- It is t<lt the Southern nations of .Europe-, both 
ancient and modern , that we owe the invention 
and embeHiftiment of that mythology , and thofe 
early traditions, tvhich continue to furniih the 
tnatcrials of fancy, and the jield. of poetic allu- 
ftoa. To them we owe the romantic tales of 
chivalry , as well as the fubfequent models o£ a 
itaore rational Hyle, by which the heart and the 
imagination are kindled, and the underHanding 
informed. 

■ Thb fruits of induftry have abounded moft in 
theNorth, and the ftudy of fcicnce has here re- 
ceived its mofl folid improvements:' the efforts of 
imagination and fentirhent were moft frequent and 
pooft fuccefsful in the South. While the ihores 
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of the Baltic became famed for "the ftutJies of Cc/ - 
pernicus, Tycho Brahe," and Kepler, thofe of the 
Mediterranean were celebrated for giving birth 
to men of genius in all its Variety, ar^ for having' ■ 
abounded- with poets and hiftorians , as ■ well as 

with men of fcience. 

On one fide, learning took Its rife from the 
heart and the fancy; on the other, i6 is ftifl con- 
fined to the judgmentand the memSiy. A faith- 
ful detail of public tranfa^tions , with^Etile dif- 
cernroent of their domparattvc irttpOr taflee ; the 
treaties and the claims of nations , tht births and 
genealogies of princes, are ift thtirteraturc of 
Northern nations, amply ' prtferved ; wWIe the' 
lights of the underftandiQg, and the feelings of 
the heart, are fuffered to perifli. 'Tbe'hiftory of 
the human charader; the interefting iiiemoir, 
bounded no lefe on the carelefs proceedihgs of a 
private life, than on the formal tranfadtions of a 
public ftation; the ingenious pleafaritry, the pier- 
cing ridicule, the tender-, pathetic, or the elevat 
ed flrain of elocution, have been confinesd in 
modern, as well as ancient times, with a few 
exceptions, to. the fame latitudes with the fig 
and the vine. 

These diverfities of natural gepius, if reaJ^ 
moft have great part of their foundation in the 
animal frame: and it has been often obferved , 
diat the vine flouritbes-, where , to quicken die 
ferments of the human blood, its aids are the. 
~ leaft required. While fpirituous liquors are , 
among Southern nations , from a fenfe of their 
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□iin0U5 eff«As , ■ prohibited ; or Irom a. love of 
decencjr, and the polTefllon of a teoiperament 
fufficietitly warai» not greatly deCjed; tbey carry 
in the North a peculiar charm , while they awak- 
en the mind, and give a tafte of that lively 
fancy and ardour of paffion , which the climate 
is found to deny. 

. The nwlting defircs; or the fiery paffions, 
■^hich in ^n climate take place between the 
fexes, ace 'in another changed into a fober con- 
fideration, or a patience of. mutual difguft. This 
change is remarked in crofling the Mediterra- 
nean , in following the courfe of the Mlffifippi , 
in afcending the mountains of Caucafus , and in 
pafling firom the Alps and the Pyrenees to the 
fliores of the Baltic. 

The female fex domineers on the frontier of 
Louifiana, by the double engine of fuperftitionr 
and of pallioo. They are flaves among the na- 
tive inhabitants of Canada, and are chiefly valued 
for the toils they endure, and the domeftic fer- 
vice they yield *. 

The burning ardours, and the torturing jea- 
loufies of the feraglio, and the harara, which 
have reigned fo long in Afia and Africa, and. 
which, in the fouthern parts of Europe, have 
fcarcely given way to the difference of religion 
and civil eftablifliments, are found, however, 
with an abatement of heat in the climate, to be 
more eafily changed, in one latitude , into a 

* CharlevoU, 

temporary 
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tempdrary pdfliOa which Jngfoffes the tnihd , 
without eofeeblmg ic, and excites to romantic ' 
atchievements: by il fafther progrefs to the 
north, it is changed into a fpirit of gallantry , 
which employs the wit and the fancy more than 
the heart; which prefers intrigue to enjoyment; 
and fubftitutes affedation and vanity, where fen- 
timent and defire have failed. As it depafts from 
the fun , the fame pafTion is farther compofed 
into a habit of doffleflic connexion , or frozen 
into a ftate of infeofibility , under which the 
fexes at freedom fcarcely chufe to unite their 
fociiityi 

These variations of tcrtiperament ftnd charafter, 
do not indeed correfpond with the number of 
degrees that are raeafured from the equator to 
the pole; noi" does the temperature of the air 
itfelf depend on the latitude. Varieties of foil ' 
find pofition, the diftance or neighbourhood of 
the fea, are known to affedl the atmofphere, 
and may have fignal effeds in compofmg the 
animal frame. 

The climates of America, though takeh under 
the fame parallel ^ are obfervcd to differ from 
thofc of Europe.- There, extenfive rtiarihes, 
great lakes, aged, decayed, and crowded foreftsj 
with th^ other circumftances that mark an un- 
cultivated country, are fiippofed to replenifh 
the air with heavy and noxious Vapours, that 
give a double afperity to the winter, and, du- 
ring many months, by the frequency and con- 
tinuance of fogs, fnow, and froft, cajry the 
N 
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inconveniencies of the frigid zone far into the 
temperate. The Samoicde and the Laplander, 
however, have their counterpart, though on a 
]ower latitude, on the (hores of America: the 
Canadian and the Iroquois bear a refemblance to 
the ancient inhabitants of the middling chmates 
of Europe : the Mexican , like the Afiatic of 
India, being additfled to pleafure, was funk in 
effeminacy; and in the neighbourhood of the 
■wild and the free, had fuffered to be raifed on 
his weaknefs , a domineering fupcrftltion , and a. 
permanent fabric of defpotical government. 

Great part of Tartary lyes under the lame 
parallels with Greece, Italy, and Spain; but the 
climates are found to be different; and while the 
ftiores, not only of the Mediterranean, but even 
thofe of th« Atlantic , are favoured with . a 
moderate change and viciffitude of feafons, the 
eaftern parts of Europe , and the northern con-' 
tinent of Afia, are' afflided with all their ex- 
tremes. In one feafon , we are told, that the 
plagues of an ardent fummer reach almoft to the 
frozen fea ; and that the inhabitant is obliged to 
fcreen himfelf from noxious vermin in the fame 
clouds of fmoke in which he muft, at a different 
time of the year, take flielter from the rigours 
of cold. When winter returns, the ' tranfition 
is rapid, and with an afperity alraoft equal in 
every latitude, lays wafte the fece of the earth, 
from the northern confines of Siberia, [to the 
defcents of Mount Caucafus and the frontier of 
India. 
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With this unequal diftribution of climate , by 
■which the lot, as well as the national charaifler, 
of the northern Afiatic may be deemed inferior 
to that of Europeans, vrho lye under the fame 
parallels, a fimilar gradation of temperament and 
fpirit, however, has been obferved, in following 
the meridian on either tradt; and the Southtra 
Tartar has over the Tongufes and the Samoiede, 
the fame pre-eminence that certain nations of 
Europe are known to potTefs over their northern 
neighbours , in fituations more advantageous to 
both. 

The fouthcrn hemlfphere fcarcely offers a 
fubjeft of like obferv^tion. The temperate zone 
* is there ftill undifcovered , or is only known in 
two, promontories, the Cape of Good fJope, 
and Cape Horn, which ftretch into moderate lati- 
tudes on that fide of the line. But the favage of 
South America, notwithflanding the interpofition 
of the nations of Peru and of Mexico , is found 
to refemble his counterpart on the North, and 
the Hottentot, in many things, the barbarian of 
Europe: he is tenacious of freedom, has rudiments 
of policy, and a national vigour, which ferve 
to diftinguidl his race from .the other African 
tribes, who are expofed to the more vertical 
rays of the fun. 

While we have, in thefe obfefvations, only- 
thrown out what muft prefent itfclf on the moft 
curfory view of the hiftory of mankind, or what 
may be prefunaed from the mere obfcurity of 
Some nations , who inhabit great tratSs of the 
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earth, as well as from the luftre o£ others, wc 
are JlJil unable to explain the manner in which 
climate may affcd the temjj^rameut, or fofter the 
gcDHis of its inhabitant. 

That the temper of the heart, and the iiitel- 
leiftnal operations of the mind, are, in fome 
meafure, dependent on the ftate of the animal 
organs, is well known from experience. Men 
difter from themfcJves in ficknefs and in health, 
under a change of diet, of air and of exercife; but 
we are, even in thefc familiar inftances, at a lols 
how to conneft the caufc with its fuppofed 
efFed: and though climate, by including a variety 
of fuch caufes, may, hy fome regular influence^ 
affed tlie charaifters of men , we can never hope ■ 
to explain the manner of thofe influences till 
we have underftood what probably we IhaU 
never uiiderftand , the flruiSure of thofe finer 
organs with which operations of the foul are 
connedted. 

Whbn we point out, in the' fituation of a 
people , circumftances which , by determining 
their purfuits*, regulate their habits, and their 
manner of life, and when, indead of referring 
to the fuppofed phyfical fource of their c^ifpofuions, 
Wc afligu their inducements to a determinate 
conduiit; in this wefpeak of effeds and of caufes 
whofe conneition is more familiarly known. We 
can underftand; for inftance, why a cace of men 
like the Samoiede , confined, during great part 
of the year, to darknefs, or retired into caverns, 
Ihould differ, in thci;' manners aud appreheuUons, 
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from tliofe who arc at liberty in every feafon ; 
or who, inftead of feeking relief from the extre- 
mities, of cold, are employed in fearch of pre- 
cautions againft the oppreffions of a burning fun. 
. Fire and exercife are the remedies of coM ; repofe 
and ftiade the fecurities from heat. The Holiander 
is laborious and induftrious in Europe; hcbecotHes 
more languid and flothfui in India *. 

GRbAT extremities , either of heat or cold , are, 
perhaps, in a moral view, equaJiy unfavourable to 
the atftive genius of rnankind, and by prefenting 
ahke infuperable "difficulties to be overcome, or 
firong inducements to indolence and floth, etjually 
prevent the firft applications of ingenuity , or limit 
their progrefs. Some intermediate degrees of in- 
convenience in the fituation', at once excite the 
fpiritj'and, with- the hopes offuccefs, cncour.ige 
its efforts. " It is in the teaft favourable fitua* 
*' tions," fays Mr. RoulTeau, " that the art/^ have 
" f^ouriihed the moft. I could fliow them in 
" Egypt, as chey fprcad with the overflowing of 
" the Nile; and in Attica as they mounted up to 
" the clouds, from a rocky foil and from barren 
*" fands; while on the fertile banks of theEurotas, 
*" they were not able to laden their roots. "" 

WHtRE mankind from the firft fubfift by toil, 
and in the midft of difficulties, the defe(5ts of thei'f 
iituattoiT are fupplied by induRry : and while dry, 

* The Dutch failors who were employed in the fiege of 
Malaco, tore or burnt the fliil-doth which was give:i them 
to m?l-e tents , that they might not have the trouble of 
niakiag or pitching them. Voj/. de Maie.'ief. 
N3 
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tempting, and healihfu! lands are left unculti- 
vated ' , the peftilent marfli is drained with great 
l.ibour, and the fea is fenced off with mighty 
b^irrur'-, the materials and the cofts of which, the 
foil to be gained can fcarcely afford, or repay. 
Hdtbour- iire opened, and crowded with (hipping, 
wh -re vcHcl- of burden , if they are not conftruded 
with a view to the fituation , have not water to 
float, tiegant and magniiicent edifices are raifed 
on foundations of nime; and all the conveniencics 
of human life are made to abound, where nature 
does not feem to have prepared a reception for 
men. It is in vaki to exfped, that the refidencc 
of arts and commerce Ihould be determined by 
the polTeflTion of natural advantages. Men do ■ 
mi'te when they have certain difficulties to fur* 
mount, than when they have fuppofed blelTings 
to enjoy: and the iliade of the barren oak and 
the pine are more favourable to the genius of 
mankind, than that of the palm or the tamarind. 

A,Mi)NG the advantages which enable nations to 
run the career of policy, as well as of arts, it may 
beexpeded, from the obfervations already made, 
that we fhould reckon every circumftance which 
enables them to divide and to maintain tbemfelves 
in diftincl and indepi^ndent communities.' The fo- 
ciety and concouffe of other men , are not more ne- 
Ceffary to form the; individual , than the rivalfliip 
and competition of nations are to invigorate the 
principles of political life in a ftate. Their wars, 
and their treaties , their mutual jealoufies , and the 

* Compare the ftate of Hungary with that of Holland. 
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eftablilhments which they devifc with' a view to 
• each other, conftitute more than half the occupa- 
tions of mankind , and furnifli materials for their 
greateft and moft improving exertions. For this 
reafon, cfuflers of iflands', a cbntinent divided by- 
many natural barriers , great rivers , ridges of 
mountains , and arms of the fea , nrc beft fitted for 
becoming the nurfery of independent and refpe(S- ' 
able nations. The diftindUon of Hates being clearly 
maintained , a principle of political life is eftablifhed 
in every divifion, and the capital of every diftritS, 
like the heart in an animal body, communicates 
with eafe the vital blood and the national fpirit 
to its members. 

The moft refpeAable nations have always been 
found where at leaft one part of the frontier has 
beenwafhed by thefda. This barrier, perhaps the 
flrongeft of all in the times of ignorance, does not 
however, even then fuperfede the cares of anation- 
al defence; and in the advanced ftate of arts, 
gives the greateft fcope and facility to commerce. 

Thriving and independent nations were ac- 
«ordingly fcattered on the ftiores of the Pacific and 
the Atlantic. They furrounded the Red fea, the 
Mediterranean , and the Baltic ; while , a few tribes 
excepted, wlio retire among the mountains bor- 
dering on India and Perfia, or who have found 
fome rude eftablifhment among the creeks and the 
fhores of the Cafpian and the Euxine, there is 
fcarcely a people in tlie vaft continent of Afia 
who deferves the name of a nation. The unbound- 
ed plain is traverfed at large by hordes, who' arc 
in perpetual motion , or who are difplaced and.' 
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barraffed by their mutual hoftilfties. Althou,Q:li they 
are never perhaps nHuzlly blended together in the * 
coiirfe of hunting , or inthefeaxch of pafture , they 
cannet hear one great didindioii of nations , which 
ifi taken from the territory, and which is deeply 
impreffed by an afFedion to the native feat. They 
move in troops, 'without the arrangemoot or the 
- concert of nations j they become eafy acceOions 
to every new empire among themfelves , or to 
the Chinefe and the Mufcovite , with whom they 
hold a trathc for the ineans oi fubliltence, and the 
materials of pleafure. 

. WHtUE a happy fyftem of nations is formed, 
they do not rely for the continuance of their fepa- 
rate names, and for that of their politicat. independ- 
ence, on the barriers eredted by nature. Mutual 
jealoufies lead to. the maintenance of a balance of 
power; and this ptincrple, more than the Rhine and 
the Ocean, tlian the Alps and the Pyreneas in mo- 
cjern Jigrope ; more than the ftraits of 1 hermoi 
pyl-je, the mountains of Thrace, or the bays of Sa-i 
lamine and Corinth in ancient Greece; tended to 
prolong the fepaxation, to which the inhabitants of 
thefe happy climates have owed their felicity as nai 
tions, the Uiftre of their fame, aod their civil ac-- 
complifhuients. 

If we mean to purfu,e the hiftory of civil fociety» 
ouF attention muft be chiefly direiled to fuch 
examples, and we muft here bid farewell ta 
thofe regions of the earth , on which our fpecies , 
by the effeifls: oi fituation or cUmato , appear to 
fee reftraiged in ihetr national purfui^ii or infeuor 

in th? pQ\Y«r6 ef the «iindt 
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The Hijlory of political ^Jlablifhmmtl. 



We 



E have hitherto obferved mankind, either 
united together on terms of equahty, or difpofcci 
tfo admit of a fubordiqation founded merely on 
the voJiintary refpedl and attachment which they 
paid.to their leaders ; but, in both cafes, with- 
out any concerted plan of government, orfyflem 
of laws. 

The favage , whofe fortune is comprifed itv 
his cabin, his fur, and his arms, is fatisfied with 
that provifion, and with that degree of fecurity, 
he himfelf can procure. He perceives, in treating 
with his equal , no fubjeift of difciiflion that ihould 
be referred to the dccifion of a judge; nor does 
lie find in any hand the badges of magiftracy, oP 
the enfigns of a perpetual command. 

The barbarian, though induced by his admira-. 
tion of perfonal qualities, the luflre of a heroic 
race, or a fuperiority of fortune, tp follow the 
banners of a leader, and* to aft a fubordinate part 
in his tribe, knows not, that what he performs 
from choice , is to be made a fubjeifl of obliga- 
tion. He ads from affedlions unacquainted with 
forms; and when provoked, or when engaged 
indifputeB,he recurs to tbefword, as the ultimate 
^cans ofdecifion, in all queflions of right. 

Human affairs, in the mean time, continue 
their progrefc. Wfeat w^s in one generatipiii a 
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propenfity to herd with the fpecies , becomes , ia 
the ages which follow, a principle of national 
union. What was originally an alliance for, com- 
mon defence, becomes a concerted plan ofpolitt- 
cal ferce; the care of fubfiftence becomes an 
anxiety for accumulating wealth , and the founda- 
tion of commercial arts. 

Mankind, in following the prefent fenfe of 
their minds, in ftriving to remove inconveniencies, 
or to gain apparent and contiguous advantages, 
arrive at ends which even their imagination could 
not anticipate, and pafs on, like other animals, 
in the track, of their nature , without perceiving 
its end. He who firft faid, " I will appropriate 
" this field; I -will leave it to my heirs; " did 
«ot perceive , that he was laying the foundation 
of civil laws and political eftablifhments. He who 
firft ranged himfejf under a leader, did not per- 
ceive , that he was fetting the example of a per- 
manent fubordination , ' under the pretence of 
which , the rapacious were to feize his polTeflions, 
and th e arrogant to Jay claim to his fervice. 

Men, in general , are fufficiently difpofed to 
occupy themfelves in forming projeifls and fche- 
mes ; but he who would fcheme and projeA for 
others, will 'find an opponent in every perfon 
who is difpofed to fcheme for himfelf. Like the 
■winds, that come we know hot whence, and' 
blow whitherfoever they lift , the forms of 
fociety are derived from an obfcurc and diftant 
origin; they arife, long before the date of phi- 
Jofophy , from the inftinds , not from the fpecula- 
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tions , of men. The crowd of mankind , arc 
direifled in their eftabiiflimcnts and meafures^ 
by the clrcumftances in which they are placed j 
and feldom are turned from their way , to follow 
the plan of any fingle projedor. 

Every ftep and every movement of the multi- 
tude, even in what are termed enlightened ages, 
are made with equal ^lindnefs to the future j 
snd nations Humble upon eflabliOiments , which 
are indeed the refult of human ai^ion, but not 
the execution of any human defign *. If Crom- 
well faid, That a man never mounts higher, 
than when he knows not whither he is going; 
it may with more reafon be affirmed of copimuni. 
ties , that they admit of the greateft revolutions 
where no change is intended, and that the moft 
refined politicians do not always know whither 
they are leading the ftate by their projefts. 

If we liften to the teftimony of modern hiftory, 
■and to that of the moft authentic parts of the 
ancient; if we attend to the praiflice of nations 
in every quarter of the world , and in every 
condition , whether that of the barbarian or the 
poliftied, we Ihall find very little reafon toretraift 
this affertion. No conftitution is formed by 
concert , no government is copied from a plan. 
The members of a fmall ftate contend for equa- 
lity; the members of a greater, find themfelves 
claffed in a certain manner that lays a foundation 
for monarchy. They proceed from one form of 
government to another, by eafy tranfitions, and 
; * De Rctz Memoirs, 
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frequently under old names adopt a new conftitu- 
tion. The feeds of every form are lodged in 
human nature; they fpring up aud ripen with the 
feafon. The pre%'alence of a particular fpecies is 
often derived from an imperceptible ingredient 
mingk'd in the foil. 

We are therefore to receive , with caution , 
the traditionary hiftories of ancient legiflators, 
and founders of dates Their names have long 
been celebrated; their fuppofed plans have been 
ailmireJ; and what were probably the confequen- 
ccs of an early fituation , is , in every inftance , 
confidjred as an effeifl of defign. An author and 
a work , like caufe nnd effecl, are perpetually 
coupled together. This is the fimpleft form under 
■which we can confider the eftablifhment of na^ 
tions : and wc afcribe to a previous defign, what 
came to be known only by experience , what no ^ 
human wifdom cpuld forefee, and what , without 
the concurring humour and difpofition of his oge, 
■o authority could enable an individual to execute. 

If men, during ages of extenfive reflexion, antf 
employed in the fearch of improvement , are 
wedded to their inftjtutions ; and , labouring 
under many acknowledged inconvenierlcies, can- 
not break loofc from the trammels of cuftom; 
■what fhali we fuppofe their humour to have 
been in the times of Romulus and Lycurgus ? 
They were not fu rely more difpofcd to embrace • 
the fchemcs of , innovators , or to'fliake off the " 
impreflions of habit: they were not more pliani 
and ductile, when their knowledge was lefs.; not 
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more capable of refioemenC , ■when their minds 
were more circumfcribed. 

We imagine, perhaps, that rude nations muft 
have fo ftrong a fenfe of the defeds under wiiich 
they labour , and be fo confcious that reforma- 
tions are requifite in their manners , that they 
muft be ready to adopt, witli joy, every plan of 
improvement, and to receive every plaufible pro-* 
pofal with implicit compliance. And we ar« 
thus inclined to believe, that the harp of Or- 
pheus could effed, in one age, what the elo- 
quence of Plato could not produce in another. 
We miftake , however' , the chara<iieriftic of 
fimple ages : mankind then appear to^ feel the 
feweft defeifis , and are then leaft defirous to entec 
on reformatidils. 

The reality, in the niean time, of certain 
eftablifiiments at Rome and at Sjparta , cannot be 
difputed: but it is probable, that the govern me«fi 
of both thefe ftates took its rife from the fitua- 
tion and genius of the people j not from the 
projetfis of fingle men ; that tha celeijrated 
warrior and ftatefinan, who are confideredas the 
founders of thofe nations j only aded a fuperior 
part among numbers who Were difpofed to thd 
fame inftilucions; and that they left to pofterity 
a renown, pointing them out as the inventors 
of many practices which had been already ia 
ufe , and which helped to form their own 
nianners and genius , is ■Weil as thofe of their 
countrymen. 

It has been formerly obferved , that, in 
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many partrculars , the cuftoms of fimple nations 
coincide .with what is afcribed to the invention 
of early ftatefmen ; that the model of republican 
government, the fenate, and the aflembly of the 
people; that even the equality of property, or 
the community of goods, were not refep/cd to 
th^ invention or contrivance of fingular men. 

If we confider Romulus as Ihe founder of the 
Roman ftate, certainly he who killed his brother 
that he might reign alone, did not defire to come 
under reftraints from the controuling power of 
the fenate , nor to refer the councils of his fo- 
vereignty to the decifion of a coUedive body. 
Love of dominion is, by its nature, averfe to 
reflraint; and this chieftain, like every leader 
in a rude age , probably found a clafs of men 
ready to intrude on his councils, and without 
whom he could not proceed. He met with 
otcafions , on which , as at the found of 
a trumpet, the body of the people attembled, 
and took refolutions,, which any individual 
might in vain difpute, or attempt to controul ; 
and Rome, which commenced on the general 
plan of every artlefs fociety, found Jailing im- 
provements in the purfuit of temporary expe- 
dients, and digefted her political frame in adjaft- 
ing the pretenfions of parties which arofe in the 
ftate. 

Mankind , in very early ages of fociety, 
Jearn to covet riches, an*d to admire diftinftion; 
they have avarice and ambition , and are occa- 
fionally led by thefe paffions to depredation and ■ 
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conqoeft ; but in their ordinary condudt , are 
guided or retrained by dififerent motives; by 
floth or intemperance ; by perfonal attachments, 
or perfonai animofitics; which miflead from the 
attehtion to interefl, Thefe motives or habits 
render mankind, at times-, remilis or outrageous: 
they prove the fource of civil peace or of civil 
diforder, but difqualify thofe who are aduated 
by them, from maintaining any fixed ufurpation; 
flavery and rapine, in the cafe of every commu- 
nity, are firft threatened from abroad, and war, 
either ofFenfive or defenfive, is the great bufinels 
of every tribe. The enemy occupy their thoughts ; 
they have no leifure for domeftic difTenfions. It 
is the defiFC of every feparate community, 
however, to fecure itfetf; and in proportion as 
it gains this objed , by ftrengthening its barrier, 
by weakening its enemy, or by procuring allies, 
the individual at home, bethinks him of what he 
inay gain or lofe for himfelf: the leader is difpofed 
to enlarge the advantages which belong to his 
ftation; the follower becomes jealous of rights 
which are open to encroachment ; and parties 
wio united before, from affedion and habit, or 
from a regard to their common prefervauon , 
disagree in filpporting their feveral claims to 
precedency or profit. 

When the animofities of faiflion are diuf 
awakened at home , and the pretenfions of 
freedom are oppofed to thofa of dominion , the 
members of every fociety find a new fcene upoa 
which to cx«tii they: adivity. They hi^l quar- 
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relied , perhaps , on points of intereft ; they had 
balanced between different leaders ; but they had 
never united as citizens, to withfland the en-^ 
croachmcnts of fovcreignty , or to maintain their 
common rights as a people. If the prince, in 
this conted, finds numbers to fupport, as well 
us to oppofc his pretenfions, the fword which 
■was v/hetted againfl: foreign enemies , may be 
pointed at the bofom of fellow -fubje'dfe:, and 
every interval of peace from abroad * be filled 
with domeftic war. The facred names of Liberty, 
luftice , and Civil Order , ate made to refound 
in public alTemblies; and, during the abfence of 
other alarms, give to fociety, within itfelf, an 
abundant fubjecl of ferment and animofity. 

If what is related of the little principalities, 
which, in ancient times, were formed in Greece, 
in Italy, and ovy alt Europe, agrees with the 
chara<fler we have given of mankind under the 
firft imprefTions of property, of intereft, and of 
hereditary di ftindions ; the feditions and domeftio 
■wars which followed in thofe very ftates, the ex-- 
pulfion of their kings, or the queftions which 
arofe concerning the prerogatives of the fovercign^ 
or privi)ege of the fubjeift, are agreeable to ths 
leprefentation which We now give of the firft 
ftep toward political eftaUifiiment , and the 
dcfire of a legal conftitution. 
, What this conftitution may be in iti earlieft 
fnrm :, depends on a variety of circumftances irt 
the condition of nations : it depends on the extent 
' of the principality in its rude ftate j on tb» degree 

of 
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of drfparity to which mankind hiA riibtnitted 
before they began to difpute the abufes of power: 
it depends likewife on what we term accidcws, 
the perfonal charadter of an individual, or the 
events of a war, 

Every community is originally a fmall one. 
That propenfity by which mankind at firft unitej 
is not the principle from which they afterwards 
ad; in extending the limits of empire. Small tribeSi 
■where they are not affembled by common obje<fls 
of conqiieft or fafety, are even averfe to a coali- 
tion. If, like the real or fabulous confederacy of 
the Greeks for the deftrutflion of Troy, many 
nations combine in purfuit of a fmgle object, 
they eafily feparate again, and ad anew on the 
maxims of rival ftates* 

There is, perhaps, a certain national extent, 
within which the paflions of men are eafily 
communicated from one, 6r a few, to the whole; 
and~there are certain numbers of men who can 
be affembled, and afl in a body. If, while the 
fociety is not enlarged beyond this dimenfion, 
and while its members are eafily affembled, poli* 
tical contentions arife, the flate feldom f.iils to 
proceed on republican maxims, and to eftablifli 
democracy. In moEl rude principaliciesj the leader 
derived his prerogative from the luftre of hig ' 
race, and from the voluntary attachment of his 
tribe : the people he tomrtianded were his friends, 
his fubjecfs, and his troops. If we fuppofe, upon 
any change id their manners, that they ceaff to 
revere his dignity, that they pretend to equality 
O 
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;imong tliemfelves, or arc feized with a jcalouff 
of his aHuming too much, the fbundatiops of 
his power are already withdrawn. When the 
vohmtary fubjed becomes tefradory; when con- 
fiderable parties, or the coUeflive body, chufe 
to aA for theoifelves; the {rnall kingdom, like 
that of Athens, becomes of coorfe a republic. 

The changes of condition, and of manners, 
■which,' in the progrefs of mankind, raife op to* 
nations, a leader and a prince, create, at the fame 
time, a nobility, and a variety of ranks, who 
have, in a fubordinate degree, their claim to 
diftindion. Superftition, too, may create an order 
of men, who, under the title of priefthood , en-j 
gage in the purfuit of a feparate intereft; who, 
by their union and firmnefs as a body, and by 
their inceffant ambition , defcrve to be reckoned 
in the lift of pretenders to power. Thefe differene 
orders of men are the elements of whofe mixture 
the poUtical body is generally formed ; each 
draws to its fide Tome part from the mafs of the 
people. The people themfetves are a party upon 
occafion; and numbers of men, however claPfed 
and diftinguiQied, become, by their jarring pre- 
tenfions and feparate views, mutual interruptions 
and checks j and have , by bringing to the 
national councils the maxims and apprehenfions 
of a particular order , and by guarding a particu- 
lar intereft, a fliare in adjufling or preferring the 
political form of the ftate. 

The pretenftons of any particular order, if 
not checked by feme collateral po'wcr, would 
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terminate in tyranny; thofe of a prince, in det 
potifm ; thofe of a nobility or priefthood , in the 
abufes of ariftocracy; of a populace, in the con- 
fufions of anarchy. Thefe terminations, as they 
are never the piofeffed, fo are they feldom even 
the difguifed objeift of party ; but the meafurei 
which any party purfues, if fuffered to prevail, 
■will lead , by degrees , to every extreme. 

In their way to the afcendant they endeavour 
to gain, and in the midR of interruptions which 
oppofite interefts mutually give, liberty may have 
a permanent or' a tranfient exiftence; and the 
conftitution may bear a form and a charader as 
various as the cafual combination of fuch multi- 
plied parts can effect. 

To bellow on communities fome degree of 
political freedom, it is perhaps fufficlent, that 
their members, either fingly, or as they are in- 
volved with their feveral orders , (hould infill on. 
their rights, that under republics, the citizen 
fhould either maintain his own equality -with firm- 
nefs, or reftrain the ambition of his fellow-citi- 
zen within moderate bounds: that under monar- 
chy, men of every rank fhould maintain the hon- 
ours of their private or their public ftations; and 
facrifice,* neither to the impolitions' of a court, 
nor to the claims of a populace, thofe dignities 
which are delli^ed, in fome meafue, independ- 
ent of fortune, to give {lability to the throne, 
and to procure a refpcft to the fubje(5l. 

Amidst the contentions of party, the iuterefts 
of the pubhc, even the maxims of jullice and 
O * 
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candour , are fometimes forgotten ; and yet thofe 
fatal confequenccs which fuch a meafure of cor- 
ruption fecms to portend , do not unavoidably 
follow. The public intereft is often fecnre, not 
becaiifc individuals are difpofed to regard it as 
the end of their condufl, but becaufe each, in 
his place, is determined to preferve his own. 
Liberty is maintained by the continued differen- 
ces and opporitions of nunabers, not by their 
concurring zeal in behalf of equitable govern- 
ment. In fr^e dates , therefore , the wifeft laws 
are never, perhaps, didated By the intereft and 
fpirit of any order of men : they are moved , 
they are oppofed, or amended, by different hands; 
and come at laft to exprefs that medium and 
compofition which contending parties have for- 
ced one another to adopt. 

When we confider the hlftory of mankind in 
this view, wc cannot be at a lofs for the caufes 
•which, in fmall communities, threw the balance 
on the fide of democracy; which, in ftates more 
enlarged in refpedl to territory and numbers' of 
people , gave the afcendant to monarchy ; and 
which, in a variety of conditions and of dif- 
ferent ages , enabled mankind to blend and unite 
the charadlers of different forms; and, inftead of 
any of the fimple conftitutions we have mention- 
ed *, to exhibit a medley of all. 

In emerging from a ftate of rudenefs and fim- 
plicity , men muft be expeded to ad from that 

• Part I. Sea. i». 
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fpirit of equality, or moderate, fubordinatlon, to 
•which they have been accuftomed. When 
crowded together in cities or within the compafs 
of a fmall territory , they aQ. by contagious paf- 
fions , and every individual feels a degree of im- 
portance proportioned to his figure in the crowd, 
and the fmallnefs of its numbers. The pretenders 
to power and dominion appear in too ^miliar 
a light to impofc upon the multitude, and they 
have no aids at their call , by which they can 
bridle the refradory humours of a people who 
refift their pretenfions. Thefeus, King of Attica, 
■we are told , afferoblcd the inhabitants of its 
twelve cantons into one city. In this he took an 
effedual method to unite into one democracy, 
what were before the feparate members of his 
monarchy , and to haften the downfall of the 
regal power. 

The monarch of an extenfive territory has 
many advantages in maintaining his ftation. 
M'^ithout any grievance to his fubjeds, he can 
fupport the magnificence of a royal eftate, and 
dazzle the imagination of his people, by that 
very wealth which themfelves have beftowed. 
He can employ the inhabitants of one diftriA - 
againfl: thofe of another ; and while the paffions 
that lead to mutiny snd rebellion, can at any 
one time feize only on a part of his fubjefls, he 
feels himfelf ftrong in the polTeffion of a general 
authority, Eve^i the diftance at which he refides 
from many of thofe who receive his coi^mands; 
O 3 
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augments the myfterious awe and rcfpeift whick 
arc paid to his government. 

With thefe different taidencies , accident and 
corruption, however, joined to a variety of cir- 
cumftances, may throw particular ftates from their 
bias, and produce exceptions to every general rule. 
This has actually happened in fome of the latter 
principalities of Greece, and modern Italy, in 
Sweden, Poland, and the German Empire. But 
the united ftates of the Netherlands , and the 
Swifs cantons, are perhaps, the moll excenPive 
communities, which maintaining the union of 
nations , have , for any confiderable time , refill- 
ed the tendency to monarchical government ; and 
Sweden is the. only inftance of a republic eftab- 
Jifhed in a great kingdom on the ruins of mo- 
narchy. 

The fovereign of a petty diftricfl, or a fmgia 
city when not fupported , as in modern Europe, 
by the contagion of monarchical manners, holds 
the fceptre by a precarious tenure, and is perpe. 
tuajly alarmed by the fpirit of mutiny in his peo- 
ple, is guided by jcaloufy, and fupports himfelf 
by fevcrity, prevention, and force. 

The popular and ariftocratical powers in a 
great nation, as in the cafe of Germany and Po- 
land may meet with equal difficulty in maintaining 
their pretenfions; and in order to avoid their 
danger on the fide of kingly ufurpation, are ob. 
liged to with -hold fiom the fupreme magiftrato 
even the neceffary truft of an executive power. 

The ftates of Europe , in the manner of theH 
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firft fcttlement, laid the foundations of monarchy, 
and were prepared to unite under regular and 
extenfive governments. If the Greeks , whofe 
progrefs at home. terminated in the eftablifliment 
of fo many independent repubhcs , had under 
Agamemnon effe^ed "a conqueft and fettlemenC 
in Afia, it is probable, that they might have 
furnifhed an example of the fame kind. But the 
original inhabitants of any country, fornaing many 
feparate cantons , ' came by flow degrees to that 
coalition and union into which conquering tribes 
in effeding their conquefts. or in f«curing their 
pofleffions, are hurried at once. Csefar encoun- 
tered fome hundreds of independent nations in 
Gaul, whom even their common danger did not 
fufficiently unite. The German invaders , who 
fettled in the lands of the Romans, made, in the 
.fame diftrid, a number 6f feparate eftablifliraents, 
but far more extenfive than what the ancient 
Gauls, by their conjundions and treaties, or in 
the refult of their wars, .could after many ages 
have reached. 

The feeds of great monarchies , and the roots 
of extenfive dominion, were every where planted 
with the colonies that divided the Roman em- 
pire. We have no exad account of the numbers, 
who, with a feeming concert, continued, during 
fome ages, to invade and to feize this tempting 
prize. Where they expeded refiftance, they en- 
deavoured to mufter up a proportional force; 
and when they propofed to fettle, entire nations 
removed to Ihare in the fpoil. Scattered over aa 
O4 
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exteofive province , where they could not be fe- 
etire \yitbout maintaining their uaioa, t|iey con,- 
tinued to acknowledge the leader under whom 
they had fought; and, like an array fent by di- 
vifions into fcparate ftations, were' prepared to 
affenible whenever occafiqn fti(^uI4 require their. 
pnited operations or counfels^ 

KvERY feparate purty had its,poft afUgned, and 
every fobordinate chieftain his poffeflions, fron» 
■whjch he was to provide his own fubfiftence, and 
that of his followers. The model of government 
yas tgken from that of a mihtary fubordination, 
and a lief wa^; the temporary pay of an officer 
proportioned to his rank *. There was a clafs 
of the people deftine(i to miUtary fervicc, another 
to labour, and tp cultivate^ lands for the benefit 
pf their raafters, ,The officer improved his tenure 
by degrees, firft changing a temporary grant into 
^ tenure for his life; and this alfo, upon the obr 
fervaiice of certain conditions, ipto a grant in^ 
clutling his heirs. 

The rank of" the nobles became hereditary in 
every , quarter, and formed a powerful and per- 
piancnt order of men in every ftate. While they 
held the people in ferviiude, they difputed the 
cUinis of their fovereign ;■ they withdrew their 
attendance upon occafion, or turned their arms 
againll him. They formed a ftrong and infurr 
mountable barrier againll a general (iefpotifm ii> 
the ftate; but they wpre ihemfclves by means of 

* See Dr. Robertfon's Hlftory of Scotland, B. i.DalrymT 
pie's Hift. of Feud4 Tenures. 
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their ■warlike retainers , the tyrants of every little 
diftrid, and prevented the eRabliihment of order, 
or any regular applications of law. They took 
the advantage of weak reigns or minorities, to 
pulh their incroachments on the fovereign; or 
having made the monarchy eledive, they by 
fpcccffive treaties and ftipulations, at every elec 
tion , limited or undermined the monarchical 
power. The prerogatives of the prince have been, 
in fome inftances , as in that of the German em-, 
pire in particular, reduced to a mere title; ancl . 
the national union itfelf preferved in the obferv, 
ance only of a few infignificant formalities. 

Where the conteft of the fovereign, and of 
his vaflals, under hereditary and ample preroga.^ 
tives annexed to the crown, had a different iffue, 
the feudal lordlhips were gradually ftript of their 
powers, the nobles were reduced to the ftate of 
fubjeifls , and obliged to hold their honours , and 
exercife their jurifdidions, in a dependence on 
the prince. 'It was his fuppofed intereft to rer 
duce them to a ftate of equal fubjedion with the 
people, and to extend his own authority, by 
tefcuing fhe labourer and the dependent front, 
the oppreffions of their immediate fuperiors. 

In this projed the princes of Europe have vari- 
pully fucceeded. While they proteded the people 
and thereby encouraged the pr^dice of commer- 
cial and lucrative arts, they paved the way for 
dcfpotifm in the ftate; and with the fame policy 
by which they relieved the fubjed from many 
OppreflionSj they incrcidefl the powefs of thp 
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BcT where the people had by the conftitutioo 
a reprefentative in the government, and a head, 
under which they could avail themfelves of the 
wealth they acquired , and of the feiifc of their 
perfonal importance, this policy turned againft 
the crown; it formed a new power to reftrain 
the prerogative, to eftabtifh the government of 
law, and to exhibit a fpeiflacle new in the hif- 
toiy of mankind ; monarchy mixed with repub- 
lic, and cxtenfive territory, governed, during 
feme ages, without military force. 

Such were the fteps by which the nations of 
Europe have arrived at their prefent eftablllhments : 
in fome indances , they have come to the poffeffion 
of legal conflitutions; in others, to the exercife 
of a mitigated defpotifm ; or they continue to 
ftniggle with the tendency which they feverally 
have to thefe different extremes. 

The progrefs of empire, in the early ages of 
Europe, threatened to be rapid, and to bury the 
independent fpirit of nations in a grave like that 
which the Ottoman conquerors found for them- 
felves; and for the wretched race they had van- 
quifhed. The Romans had by flow degrees 
extended their empire ; they had made every 
new acquifition in the refulc of a tedious war^ 
and had been obliged to plant colonies, and to 
employ a variety of meafures , to fecure every 
new poffeffion. But the feudal fuperior being 
animated, from the moment he gained an cftab- 
lifhment, with a defire of extending his territory, 
»ud of enlarging the lift of his vafTals, procured 
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by fnercly bellowing invefliture, the annexatbn 
of new provinces , and became the mafter of 
ftates, before independent, without making any 
material innovation in the form of their policy. 

Separate principalities "were , like the parts 
of ;m engine, ready to be joined, and, like the 
vrought materials of a' building, ready to be 
erefted. They were in the refult of their ftruggles . 
put together or taken afunder with facility. The 
independence of weak flates was preferved only 
by the mutual jealoufies of the ftrong, or by 
tlie general attention of all to maintaiu a. balance 
of power. 

The happy fyftem of policy on which European 
ftates have proceeded in preferving this balance; 
the degree of moderation which is, in adjufting 
their treaties , become habitual even to vidoriou& 
and powerful monarchies, does honour to man-t 
kind, and may give hopes of a lafl:jng felicity, ■ 
to be derived from a prepoffeflion , never , per- 
haps , equally ftrong in any former period , or 
among any number of nations, that the firfl cod> 
quering people will ruin themfetves, as well as 
their rivals. 

It is in fuch ftates, perhaps, as in a fabric of 
a large dimenfion , that we can perceive moft 'dif- 
tin<ftly the feveral parts, of which a political body 
confifts ; and obferve that concurrence or oppofition 
of iiitcrefts, which ferve to unite or to feparalo 
different orders of men , and lead them , by main- 
taining their feveral claims, to eftabliih a variety 
of political forms. The fmalled lepublicsi* 
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however, confift of parts fimilar to thefe, and of 
mernbers who arc aduatcd by a fimilar fpirit. 
They furnifli examples of government dtverfified 
by iJie cafual combinations of parties , and by the 
different advantages with which thofe parties 
engage in the conftidl. 
In every fociety there is a cafual fubordination y 
• independent of its formal eftabliftment, and fre- 
quently adverfc to its conftitntion. While the 
adminiftration and the people fpeak the language 
of a particular form, and feem to admit no pre- 
tenAons to power , without a legal nomination in 
one indance, or without the -advantage of here- 
ditary honours in another , this cafual fubordina- 
tion , poffibly arlfing from the diftribution of 
property , or from fome other circumflance that 
bcftows unequal degrees of influence, gives the 
ftate its tone, and fixes its charaflcr. 

The plebeian order at Rome having been Jong 
confidered as of an inferior condition, and excluded 
from the higher offices of magiftracy , had fufficient 
force, as a body, to get this indivious diftinc- 
tion removed ; but the individual ftill afting 
under the impreflions of a fubordinate rank , gave 
in every competition his fuifrage to a patrician , 
whofe protedlion he had experienced, arid whofe 
perfonal authority he felt. By this means, the- 
afcendcncy of the patrician fiimilics was, for a 
certain period , as regular as it could be made by 
the avowed maxims of ariftocracy ; but the higher 
offices of ftate being gradually Ihared by plebeians, 
th.e effe^s of former tliftin4ions were prevented 
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or weakened. The laws that -were made to adjuft 
the pretenfions of different orders were.eafiiy 
eluded. The populace became a faiflion , and 
their alliance was the fureft road to dominion. 
Clodius, by a pretended adoption into a plebeian 
family, was qualified to become tribune of the 
people; and Csefar, by efpoufing the caufe of this 
h.Hi(Sn , made his way to ufurpation and tyranny. 

In fuch fleeting and tranfient fcencs, forms of 
government are only modes oi proceeding , in 
which fucceflive ages differ from one another. 
Fadion is ever ready to feize all occafional ad- 
vantages; and mankind, when in hazard from 
'any party, feldom find a better protedion than 
that of its rival. Cato united with Pompey in 
oppofition to Csefar, and guarded againft nothing 
fo much as that reconciliation of parties, which 
was in effed to be a combination of different 
leaders againft the freedom of the republic. This 
illuflrious perfonage flood diftinguilhed in his age 
Eke a man among children , and was raifed above 
his opponents , as much bythejuftnefs of his under- 
Aanding, and the extent of his penetration, as 
he was by the manly fortitude and difinterefted- 
nefs with which he ftrove to baffle the defigns 
of a vain and childifh ambition, that was operat- 
ing to the ruin of mankind. 

Although free conftitutions of government 
feldom or never take their rife from the fcheme 
of anyfingl^ projedlor, yet are they often prefeivcd 
by the vigilance, aftivity^ and zeal of fingie men. 
Happy are they who underftand and who chufe 
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this objedl of care ; and happy it is for man- 
kind when it is not chofen too late. It has been 
refervcd to fignalize the lives of a Cato or a Bru- 
tus, on the eve of fatal revolutions; to fofter in 
fecret the indignation of Thrafea and Helvidiiis; 
jnd to occupy the refleiflions of fpeculative men 
in times of corruption. But even in fuch late 
and ineffedual examples, it was happy to know, 
and to value, an obje<;t which is fo important to 
mankind. The purfuit , and the love of i t , however 
unfuccefsful , has thrown its principal luftre on 
human nature. 

SECT. III. 

Of National OhjtSs in general , and of ESabliikmcnti 
and manners relating to them. 



Wh 



HILE the mode of fubordination is cafiial, 
and forms of government take their rife, chiefly 
from the manner in which the members of a ftate 
have been originally claffed, and from a variety 
of circumftances that procure to particular or- 
ders of men a fway in their country, there are 
certain objeifts that claim the attention of every 
government , that lead the apprehenfions and the 
reafonings of mankind in every fociety, and that 
not only furnifh an employment to ftatefmen, 
but in fome meafure direA the community to 
thofe inftitiitions, under the authority of which 
the magiftrate holds his power. Such are th« 
national defence, the dillribution of juflice, the 
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prefervation and internal profperity of the ftate. 
If theCe objedls be negledted, we rauft apprehend 
that the very fcenc in which parties contend for 
^ower, for privilege, or equality , muftdifappear, 
and fociety itfelf no longer exift, , 

The confideration due to thefe objeds will be 
„ pleaded in every public affembly, and will prp- 
duee, in every pohticat conteft, appeals to that 
common fenfe and opinion of mankind , which , 
ftruggling with the private views of individuals, 
and the claims of party , may be confidered as the 
great legillator of nations. 

The meafurcs required for the attainment of moft 
national objeAs , are connedled together , andmuft 
be jointly purfued; they are often the fame. The 
force which is prepared for defence againft-foreigit 
enemies, may be likewife employed to keep" the 
peace at home : the laws made to fecure the rights 
and liberties erf the people, may ferve as encourage- 
ments to population and commerce: and every 
community , without confidering how its objefti 
may be claffed or diftinguifhed by fpeculativc men , 
is, in every inflance, obliged to alTiime or to retain 
that form which is beft fitted to preferve its advan- 
tages, or to avert its misfortunes. 

Nations, however, like private men , ha\-e their 
fevouriteends, and their principal purfuits, which 
diverfify their manners , as well as their effablifli- 
ments. They even attain to the fame ends by dif- 
ferent means ; and , like men who make their for- 
tune by different profeffions, retain the habits of 
their principal calling in every condition at which 
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theyarrive. TheRomans became wealthy in pur- 
fuing their conquefts; and probably, for a. certain 
period , increafcd the numbers of mankind , while 
their difpofition to war feemed to threaten the earth 
with dcfolation. Some modern nations proceed to 
dominion and enlargement on the maxims of cora- 
inerce; and while they only intend to accumulate 
riches at home , continue to gain an imperial afcend- 
ant abroad. 

T.HE charaders of the warlike and the commer- 
cial are varioiilly combined: they are formed in 
different degrees by the influence of circumftances 
that more or lefs frequently give rife to war , and 
excite the defire of conquefl: ; of circiimflances 
that leave a people in quiet to improve their do- 
meftic refources, or to purchafc, by the fruits of 
their induftry , from foreigners , what their own foil 
and their climate deny. 

The members of every community are more or 
lefs occupied with matters of ftate , in proportion as 
their conftitution admits them to (hare in the go- 
vernment, and fummons up their attention to ob- 
jedsof a public nature. A people are cultivated or 
unimproved in their talents , in proportion as thof? 
talents are employed in the pradice of arts, and in 
the affairs of fociety: they are improved or cor- 
rupted in their manners , in proportion as they are 
' encouraged and diredled to aiil' on the maxims of, 
freedom and juftice , or as they are degraded into a 
ftate of raeannefs and fervitude. But whatever ad- 
vantages are obtained , or whatever eyils are" avoid- 
ed , by nations , in any of thefe important refpeds , 
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are generally confidered as mere o'ccaiional inci- 
dents : they are feldom admitted amo^g the objet^ 
of policy , or entered among the reafons of ftate. 

We hazard being treated with ridicule , when 
we require political cftablifliments , merely to 
cultivate the talents of men, and to infpire the 
fentiments of a IJbvat mind: we muftofterforae, 
motive of interefl:, or fome hopes of external 
advantage , to animate the purfuits, or to diretft 
the meafures, of ordinary men. They would be 
brave, ingenious, and eloquent, only from ne* 
ceflity, or for the fake of profit: they magnify 
the ufes of wealth , population , and the odier 
refources of war , but often forget that thefc are 
of no confcquence without the direction of able 
capacities , and without the fupports of a. national 
vigour. We may expciS , therrforc , to fin4 
among dates the bias to a particular policy taken 
from the regards to public fafety ; from the defire- 
of fecuriog perfonal freedom or private property; 
feldom from the conflderation of moral effe^ , 
or from a view to the real improvement of aatj.: 
kind. 

SECT. IV. 

<tf Population and ffea^ 

W HEN we imagine what the Romaas .rauft; 

have felt when the tidings came that the -flower 
•f their city had petifbed at CaipAX : wheo w» 
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think of what the orator had in his mind when 
he laid , " That the youth among the people was 
" like the fpring among the Tcafons ; " when we 
hear of the joy with which the huiitlman and the 
warrior is adopted , in America , to fuftain the 
lionours of the iantily and the nation; we are 
laade to feel the moft powerful motives to regard 
the increafe and prefervation of our fellow citizens. 
Intcreft, afFeftion, and views ofpoJicy, combine 
to recommend this objecl ; and it is treated with 
«iatire nsgleift only by the tyrant who miftalies 
his own advantage, by the ftatefman who trifles 
witli the charge committed to his care , or by the 
people who are become corrupted, and who con- 
fider their fellow -fubjeifts as rivals in intcreft , and 
competitors in their lucrative purfuits. 

AnOHG rude focieties , and among fmall com^ 
munities in general', who are engaged infrequent 
ftruggles and difficulties, the prefervation and in- 
creafe of their members is a moft important objedt. 
The American rates his- defeat from the numbers 
of men he. has loft , or he eftimates his vi&cry 
from the prifoners he has made ; not from his 
having remained the roafter of a field , or being 
driven from a ground on which he encountered 
his ^nemy. : A man with whom he can affociate 
in all his purfaits, whom he can embrace as his 
friend; in whom he finds an objed to his affec- 
. tions , and an aid .in his ftruggles, is to him the 
iBoft preciDOs acceflion of fortune. 

EVfcM where' the fricndlfiip of particular men is 
outo£^the q^ueftioiiftljeiaciety , being occupied 
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in forming a party that may defend itfelf, 
or annoy its enemy, finds no objcft of greater 
moment than the increafe of its numbers. Captives 
who may be adopted , or children of either, fex 
Who may be reared for the public, are accord- 
ingly confidered as the richeft fpoil of an enemy. 
The pradice of the Romans in admitting the 
vanqiiifhed to fliare in the privileges of their city, 
the rape of the Sabines, and the fubfeqiient coali- 
tion with that people, were not lingular or 
uncommon examples in the hiRory of mankind. 
The fame policy has been followed , and was 
natural and obvious where-ever the flrength of a 
ftate confifted in the arms of a few, and where 
men were valued in themfelves, without regard 
to eftate or fortune. 

In rude ages, therefore, while mankind fubfift 
ill fmall divifions, it fiiould appear, that if the 
earth be thinly peopled, this defetJt does not arife 
from the negligence of thofe who ought to repair 
it. It is even probable, that the moft effedoal 
courfe that could be taken to increafe the fpecies, 
would be, to prevent the coalition of nations , 
and to oblige mankind to a&. in fuch fmall bodies 
as would make the prefervation of their numbers ■ 
a principal object of their care. This alone, ic 
is true, would not be fufficient: we muft probably 
add the encouragement for rearing families, which 
mankind enjoy under a favourable policy, and 
the means of fubfiftence which they owe to the 
practice of arts. 

The mother is un^villing to increafe her 
Pa 
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offspring, and is ill provided to rear them, where 
fte herfcif is obliged to undergo great hardOiips 
in the fearch of her food. In NortK America , 
■we are told, that flie joins to the referves of a " 
cold or a moderate temperament, the abftinencies 
to which llic fubmits from the coiifideration of 
this difficulty. In her apprehenfion , it is matter 
of prudence , and of confciencc to bring one child 
to the condition of feeding on venifon, and of 
following on foot, before Ihe will hazard a new 
burden in travelling the woods. 

In warmer latitudes, by the different tempera- 
ment, perhaps, which the climate bellows, and 
by a greater facility in procuring fubfiftencc , the 
numbers of mankind increafe , while the objed 
itfelf is negleifted; and the commerce ofthefexes, 
without any concern for population, i? made a 
fubje<fl of mere debauch. In fome places, we 
are told , it is even made the objcift of a barbarous 
policy, to defeat or to reftrain the intentions of 
nature. In the ifland of Formofa , tlie males are 
prohibited to marry before the age of forty, and 
females , if pregnant before the age of thirty fix , 
have an abortion procured by order of the magif- 
trate , who employs a violence that endangers 
the life of the mother, together with that of the 
child*. 

In China, the permifllon given to parents 
to kill or to expofe their children , was pro- 
bably meant as a rehef from the burden of a 
numerous offspring. But nocwithftapding what 

^ • CoUeftioa of Dutgh voyages 
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we hear of 4 praiflice fo repugnant to the 
human heart, it has not, probably , the effefts- 
in reftraiwiiig population , whiclv it feems to 
threaten; but, hfce maay other inflitutions, has 
an influence the revcrfe of what it feemed to 
portend. The parents Tuarry with this means 
of relief in their view , and the children are 
faved. 

However important the objed of population 
may be held by mankind, it will be difficult to 
find, in the hiftory of civil policy, any wife or 
effedual eftablifhments folely calculated to obtain 
it. The pradice of,.rudc or feeble nations is 
inadequate , or cannot furmount the obftacles 
which are found in their manner of life. The 
growth of induftry, the endeavours of men to 
improve their arts, to extend their commerce, to 
fecure their polTeflions , and to eftablifli their 
rights , are indeed the moft effeiSual means to 
promote population : but they arife from a 
different motive ; they arife from regards to 
intereft and perfonal fafety. They are intended 
for the benefit of thofe who exift, not to pro- 
cure the increafe of their numbers. 
It is," in the mean time, of importance to 
■ know , that where a people are fortunate in their 
political eftabiifliments , and fuccefsful in the 
purfuits of induftry, their population is likely to 
grow in proportion. Moft of the other devices 
thought of for this purpofe , only ferve to 
fruftrate the expedations of mankind ^ or ti 
mifiead their attentioQ. 

Pi 
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I N .planting a colony , in ftriving to rtpm tlid 
occafional waftes of peftilence or war , the imme- 
diate contrivance of ftatefmea may be ufeful; but 
if in reafoning on theincreafc of mankind in gene- 
ral , wc overlook their freedom , and their liap« 
pinefs, our aids to population become weak and 
ineffeflual. They only lead us to work on the 
fiirfiice, or to purfuc a fliadow, while we negleA 
the fubftantial concern; and in a decaying flate, 
make us tamper with palliatives, while the roots 
of an evil are fuffered to remain. Odavius revived 
orjnforced the laws that related to population 
at Rome: but it may be faid of him, and of 
many fovercigns in a fimilar fituacion, that they 
arimiiiifter the poifon , while they are devifuig 
the remedy; and bring a damp and a palfy on 
the principles of li e , while they endeavour, by 
external applications to the Qtiii, to reftore the 
bloom of a decayed and ficfcly body. 

It is indeed happy for mankind, that this im- 
portant objed is not always dependent on the 
wifdom of fjvereigns , or the policy of fingle ' 
men. A people intent on freedom , find for them- 
. felves a condition in which they may follow the 
propenfities of nature with a more fignial effedl, 
than any which the councils of flate coidd devife. 
When fovercigns , or projeftors , are the fuppofed 
mafters of this fubjecl, the bcft they can do , is 
to be cautious of hurting an intereft they cannot 
greatly promote , and of making breaches they 
cannot repair. ■ 

*s W«E(J nations were divided into fmall terri- 
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* tories, and petty commonwealths , ■where each 
*' man had bis houfe and his field to himfelF, 
*' and each county had its capital free and inde- 
** pendent; what a happy fituation for mankind," 
lays Mr Hume , " how favourable to induftry 
** and agriculture , to marriage and to population ! "■ 
Yet here were probably no fchemcs of the ftatef- 
man for rewarding the married , or for puniDiing 
the fingle ; for inviting foreigners to fettle, br 
for prohibiting the departure of natives. Every 
citizen finding a poflcilion fecure , and a pro- 
vifion for his heirs , was not difcouraged by the 
gloomy fears of oppreffion or ^yallt : and where 
every other fundion of nature was. free , that 
which furniftied the nurfery could not be rcftrained. 
Kature has required the powerful to bejuftj hut 
flie has not otherwife intrufted the prefervation 
of her works to their vifionary plans. , What 
fewel can the flatefman add to the fire of youth ? 
Let him only not fmother it, and the effeA is 
lecure. Where we opprefs or degrade mankind 
with one hand, it is vain , like Otftavius, to 
hold out in the other, the baits of marriage, or 
the "whip to barrennefs. It is vain . to. invite 
new inhabitants from abroad, while thofe we 
already poflefs are made to hold their tenure 
with uncertainty; and to tremble, not only under 
the profpeft of a numerous family, but even 
under that of a precarious and doubtPuJ fubfift-r 
ence for themfelves. The arbitrary fovereign, 
who has made this the condition of his fubjefls, 
owes the remains of his people ta^the j)0wer{ut 
F4 
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infUnifts of nature, not to any device of his own. 
■ MjN will crowd where the fituation is tempting, 
and, in a few generations, will people every 
country to the meafure of its means of fubfiftence. 
They will even increafe under circumftances that 
portend a decay. The frequent "wars of the Ro- 
mans; and of many a thriving community; even 
the peftilence, and the market for flaves, fiiid 
their fupply , if, without deftroying the fource, 
the drain become regular; and if an iffue is made 
for the offspring, without unfettling the families 
from which they arife. Whefe a happier pro- 
vifion is made for mankind , the (latefman , who 
by premiums to marriage, by allurements to 
foreigners, or by confining the natives at home, 
apprehends , that he has made the numbers of his 
people to grow, is often like the fly in the fable, 
who admired its fuccefs, in turning the wheel, 
and in moving the carriage; he has only accom- 
panied what was already in motion; he has dalh- 
ed with his oar, to haften the cataradj and 
waved with his fan, to give fpeed to the winds. 
Projects of mighty fettlement, and of fudden 
population, however fiiccefsful in the end ,j are 
always expcnfive to mankind. Above a hundred 
tboufand peafants, we are told, were yearly 
driven, like fo many cattle, to Petcrlburgh, in 
the firft att«mpt< to replenifh that fettlement, 
and yearly periflied for want of fubfiftence*. 
The Indian only attempts to fettle in the nei^b« 

* Sttahl(i«jiig; . . 
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bourhood of tlie plantain *, and while his famil/ 
increafes , he adds a tree to the walk. 

If the plantain , the cocoa , or the palm , were 
fufficient to maintain an inhabitant, the race of 
men in the warmer climates might become as nu- 
merous as the trees of the foreft. But in many 
parts of the earth, from the nature of the climate, 
and the foil, the fpontaneous produce being next 
to nothing, the means of fubfiftence are the fruits, 
only of labour and Ikill. If a people , while they 
retain their frugality, increafe their indnftry, and 
improve their arts, their numbers muft grow in 
proportion. Hence it is, that the cultivated fields 
' of Europe are more peopled than the wilds of 
America, or the plains of Tartary. 

But even the increafe of mankind which attends 
the accumulation of wealth , has its limits. The •■ 
necejjai-i/ of life is A vague and a relative term : it is 
one thing in the opinion of the favage; another in 
that of the polifhed citizen: it has a reference to 
the fancy, and to the habits of living. While arts 
improve, and riches increafe; while the poffeffions 
of individuals, or their profpefts of gain, come up 
to their opinion of what is required to fettle a fa- 
mily, they enter on its cares with alacrity. But 
when the poITeffion, however redundant, falls Ihort 
of the ftandard, and a fortune fuppofed fufficient 
for marriage is attained with difficulty, population 
is checked, or begins to decline. The citizen, in 
his own apprchenfion , returns to the ftate of the 
favage; his children, he thinks, muft perilh for 
. • Sampler. 
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■want ; and he quits a fcene overflowing with plenty, 
becaufe he has not the fertune which his fuppofed 
rank, or his wifhes, require. No ultimate remedy 
is applied to this evil, by merely accumulating 
■wealth; for rare and coftly materials, ■whatever 
thefe are, continue to be fought; and if filks and 
pearl are made common , men will begin to covet 
fomenewdecoratioii'i, which the wealthy iilonecan 
procure. If they are indulged in their humour, 
their demands are repeated: for it is the continual 
increafe of riches , not any meafure attained , that 
keeps the craving imagination at cafe. 

Men aie tempted to labour , and to pradife 
lucrative arts, by motives of intereft. Secure to 
the workman the fruit of his labour, give him 
the profpeifts of independence Or freedom, the 
public has found a faithful miniflier in the acquifition. 
of .wealth , and a faithful fteward in hoarding what 
he has ga^ied. The tlatefman, in this, as in the 
cafe of population itfelf, can do little morS than 
avoid doing mifchief It is well , if, in the be- 
ginnings of commerce , he knows how to reprefs - 
the frauds to which it is fubjed. Commerce , if 
continued, is the branch in which men, com- 
mitted to'the effeds of their o>vr^ experience, are 
leaft apt to go wrong. 

The trader, in rude agM, is (hort-fighted, , 
fraudulent, and mercenary; but in the progrefs» 
ind advanced ftate of his art, his views are en- 
larged, his maxims are eftabliflied: he becomes 
punftual, liberal, faithful, and enterprlfing; and 
in the period of general corruption , he alone has 
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evep- vjrtue , except the force to defend his ac- 
quifitions. He needs no aid from the ftate, but 
its proteftion ; and is often in himfelf its moft 
intelligent and refpedlablc member. Even in 
China, we are informed, where pilfering, fraud, 
and corruption, are the reigning practice with 
ail the other orders of men, the great mer^ 
chant is ready to give, and to procure confix 
dence; while his countrymen 'aft on the plans, 
and under the reftriftions of a police adjufted to 
knaves, he afts on the reafons.of trade, and the 
maxims of mankind. 

If population be connedled with national wealthy 
liberty and perfonal fecurity is the great fouuda- 
tion of both : and if this foundation be laid in 
the flate , nature has fecured the increafe and inT 
duftry of its members; the one by defires the 
moft ardept in the human frame; the other by » 
confideration the moft uniform and condant of 
any that poffefTes the mind. The great objeifl 
of policy, therefore, with refpcifl to both, is, 
to fecure to the family its means of fubfiftence 
and fettlement; to proted the induftrious in the 
purfuit of his occupation; to reconcile the re-, 
flridlions of police, and the focial affedions 
of mankind, with their feparate and interefted- 
purfuits. 

■ In matters of particular profeflioo, induftry, 
and trade, the experienced praditioner is the 
mafter, and every general reafoner is a novice. 
The objed in commerce is to make the individual 
rich J the more he gsins for himfelf, the more he 
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-tugments the wealth of his country. If a pro- 
tedion be required, it muft be granted} if crimes 
and frauds be committed , they miift be reprelTed; 
and government can pretend to no more. When 
the refined politician would lend an adtive hand 
he only multiplies interruptions and grounds of 
complaint; when the merchant forgets his own 
intereft to lay plans for his country , the period 
of vifion and chimera is near, and the folld 
bafis of commerce withdrawn. He might be 
told, that while he purfues his advantage, and 
gives no caufe of complaint, the intereft of com- 
tnerce is fafe, 

* The general police of France , proceeding on a 
fuppofition that the exportation of corn muft drain 
the country where it has grown, had, till of late, 
laid that branch of commerce under a fevere prohi- 
bition. The Englifli landholder and the farmer 
had credit enough to obtain a premium for export- 
ation , to favour the fale of their commodity; and 
the event has ffiewn, that private intereft is a better 
patron of commerce and plenty, than the refine- 
ments of ftate. One nation lays the refined plan of - 
a fettlement on the continent of North America, 
and trufts little to the condu<5t of traders and fliort-. 
fighted men; another leaves men tofind their own- 
pofition in a flate of freedom , and to think for 
thcmiclves. The adlive induftry and the limited 
views of the one, made a thriving fettlement; the 

great projefts of the other were ftitl in idea. 
But I willingly quit a fnbjedl in which I am not ■ 

much convcrfent, and ftill lefs engaged by. the 

object for which • 1 write. ■ Speculations on com- 
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tnerce and wealth have been delivered by the ablcft . 
writers; and the public has lately been fur- 
niflied with a theory of national oeconomy, equal to ' 
what has ever appeared on any fubjecl of fcience 
whatever *. But in the view which I have taken of 
human aflairs , nothing feems more important than 
the general caution which the authors to whom I 
refer fo well underftand, not to confider thefe ar- 
ticles as making the fum of national felicity, Qr the 
principal objeft of any ftate. In fcience we confi- 
der our objefls apart; in practice it were an error 
not to have them all in our view at once. 

One nation, in fearch of gold and of precious 
metals, negle(a:thedome(licfources of wealth, and 
become dependent on theirneighbours for the ne-. 
ceffaries of life : another fo intent on improving 
their internal refources , and on increafing their- 
commerce, that they become dependenton foreign- 
ers for the defence of what they acquire. It is even: 
painful in converfation to find the intereft of mer- 
chants give the tone to our reafonings, and to 
find a fubjedl perpetually offered as the great bufi- 
nefs of national councils, to which any interpofition 
of government is feldom, with propriety, appUed^ 
or never beyond the proteftion it affords. 

We complain of a want of public fpirit; but 
whatever may be the effed of this error in praiflice-, 
in fpeculation it is none of onr faults: we reafoa 
perpetually forthe public; but the want of national 
views were frequently better than the polTefhon of 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the weakly 
<!f Nations; by A. Saiith, L. L. D. 
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tliofe we Oiprels: we would have nadonSj like a 
company of merchants, think of nothing but mono- 
polies, and the profit of trade; and, likethem, too, 
introft their protedion to a force which they do not 
poffcfs in themfclvcs. ' 

Bbcausb men Jike other animals, afe maintain- 
ed in multitudes, where the neceffaries of'hfe are 
amafled, and the (lore of wealth is enlarged we drop 
our regards for the happinefs , the moral and politi- 
cal character of a people; and, anxious for the herd 
We would propagate, carry our views no farther 
than the ftalfand the pafture. We forget that the 
few have often made a prey of the many ; that to 
the poor there is nothing fo enticing as the coffws 
of the rich; [and that when the price of freedom 
comes to be paid, the heavy fword of the vidor 
' may fall into the oppofite fcale. 

■ Whatever be the atflual condud of nations in 
this matter, it is certain, that many of our arguments 
•would hurry us, for the fake of wealth and of popu- 
lation, into a fcene where mankind, being expofed 
to corruption, are unable to defend their polTeflions ; 
and where they arc , in tlie end, fubjedl to oppref- 
fion and ruin. We cut off the roots , while we 
Vould extend the branches, and thicken the foliage. 

■ It is poffibly from an opinion that the virtues of 
men are fecure, that fome who turn thejr attention 
to public affairs, think of nothing but the numbers 
and wealth d a people; it is from a dread of cor- 
ruption, that others think of nothing but how to 
pr;ferve the national virtues. Human fociety has 
great obligations to both. They are oppofcd to 
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oneanother only bymiftake,- and even when unit, 
ed, have not ftrength fufBcient to combat the 
wretched party, that refers every objed to perfonal 
incereft, and that cares not for the fafe'ty or increafe 
of any ftock but its own. , 

SECT* V. 
Of National Defence and Conqueji. 

J.T is impoflible to aCcerta'm Tiow much of th? 
policy of any ftate has a reference to war , or to 
national fafety. " Our leginator, "fays the Cretan 
in Plato , " thought that nations were by nature 
" in a ftate of hoftility : he'took his meafures ao- 
*' cordingly; and obferving that all the poffeffious 
" of the vanquifhed pertain to thi; vi(Sor, he 
** held it ridiculous to propofc any benefit to his 
" country, before he had provided that it fliould 
" not be conquered." 

Crete, which is fuppofed to have been a 
model of military policy , is commonly confidered 
as the original from which thr; celebrated laws of 
Lycurgus were copied. Mankind, it fcems, in 
every inftance, muft have fome palpable objedt to 
dire(£l their proceedings, and muft have a vie\V 
to fome point of external utility , even in the 
choice of their virtues. The difcipline of Sparta- 
was military j and a fcnfe of its- ufe in the field, 
Tuore than the force of unwritten and traditionary 
laws, or the fuppofed engagement of the public 
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faith obtained by the lawgiver, may have ioduced 
this people to perfcverc in the obfervance of many 
rules , which to other nations do not appear necef- 
fary, except in the prefence of an enemy. 

Every inftitmion of this fmgiilar people gave 
a lefTon of obedience, of fortitude, and of zeal 
for the public: but ft is remarkable that they 
chofe to obtain, by their virtues alone, what 
other nations are fain to buy with their treafure; 
and it is well known, tliat, in the courfe of their 
hiftory , they came to regard their difcipline 
merely on account of its -moral cffeds. They had 
experienced the happinefs of a mind courageous, 
difinterefted, and devoted to its befl affet^Uong ; 
and they (ludied to preferve this charaiiter in" 
themfelves, by refigning the interefts of ambition, 
and the hopes of miUtary glory , even by facrifi- 
cing the numbers of their people. 

It was the fate of the Spartans who efcaped from 
the field, not of thofc who periflied with Cieom- 
brotus at- Leudtra , that filled the cottages of 
Lacedemon with mourning and ferious refletSion •; 
it was the fear of having their citizens corrupted 
abroad, by intercourfe with fervile and merce- 
nary men , that made them quit the llation of. 
leaders in the Perfian war, and leave Athens, 
during fifty years, to purfue, unrivalled, that career 
of ambition and profit , by which fhe made fuch 
acquifitions of power and of wealth ■[. 

We have had occafion to obferve, that in every 

* X^ophoo, t Thucydides , Book I. 

rude 
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rude Hate, the great bufmers is war; and that in 
barbarous times, mankind, being generally divided 
into fmail parties , ar^ engaged in aloioft perpetual 
hoftiliiies. This circumftance gives the military- 
leader a continued afcendant in his country, and 
inclines every people, during warlike ages, to 
monarchical government. 

The condud of an ariny can leaft of all fubje<5ls 
be divided : and wc may be joftly furprifed to find , 
that the Romans , after many ages of military ex- 
perience; and after having recently felt the arms 
(rf Hannibal , in many encounters , affociated two 
leaders at the head of the fame army, and left 
them to adjuft their pretcnfions, by taking the 
command , each a day in his turn. The fame 
people, however, on other occafions, thought 
it expedient to fufpend the exercife of every 
fubordinatc magiftracy, and in the time of great 
alarms , to intruft all the authority of the flate 
in the hands of one perfon. 

Republics have generally found it nec»ffary, 
in the condud of war, to place great confidence 
in the executive branch of their government. 
When a confol at Rome had proclaimed his levies, 
and adminiftercd the military oath, he became 
from that moment mafter of the public treafury , - 
and of the lives of thofe who were under his 
command *. The axe and the rods were no '■ 
longer a mere badge of magiftracy , or an empty 
pageant, in the hands of the lidor: they were, 

* Pdytiiu. 
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at the command of the father, ftalned with the 
blood of his own children ; and fell , without ap- 
peal, on the mutinous and the, difobedient of 
every condition. 

In every free (late , there is a perpetual neceflity 
to diftinguiOi the maxims of martial law from thofe 
of the civil; and he who has not learned to give 
an implicit obedience, where the ftate has given 
him, a military leader, and to refign his perfonal 
freedom in the field, from the fame magnanimity 
with which he maintains it in the political delibera- 
tions of his country, has yet to learn the moft 
important leffon of civil fociety , and is only fit 
to occupy a place in a rude, or in a corrupted 
ftate , where the principles of mutiny and of 
fcrvility being joined, the one or the other is 
frequendy adopted i'n the wrong place. 

From a regard to what is neceflary in ^var, 
nations inclined to popular or ariftocratical govern- 
ment, have had recourfe to ellablifhments that 
bordered on monarchy. Even where the higheft 
office of the ftate was in common times admimf' 
tcred by a plurality of perfons, the whole power 
and authority belonging to it was, on particular 
occafions , committed to one ; and upon great 
alarms , when the political fabric was fhaken or 
endangered,.a monarchical power has been applied, 
like a prop , to fecure the llatc againft the rage of 
the tcmpeft. Thus were the didlators occafionally 
named at Rome , and the fladtholders in the United 
Provinces; and thus , in mixed governments, the 
royal prerogative iseccafionally enlarged, by the 
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tertiporary fufpcnfian of laws *, and the barriers 
of liberty appear to be removed ,. iii order to veft 
a didatorial power in the hands of the king. 

Had mankind, therefore, no view but to War- 
fare, it is probable that they would continue td 
prefer monarchical government to any other; or 
at leaft that every nation , in order to procure 
fecret and united councils, would intrud the exe- 
cutive power with unlimited authority. But, 
happily for civil fociety, men have objeds of* 
different fort: and experience has taught, that 
although the condutft of armies requires an abfo- 
lute and undivided command, yet a national force 
is bed formed, where numbers of men are inured 
to equality; and where the meaneft citizen may 
confider himfelf , upon occafioil , as deftined to 
command as well as to obey. It is here that the 
didlator finds a fpirit and a force prepared £o fe- 
Cond his councils; it is here too that the ditJlator 
hinifelf is formed, and that nUrtibefs of leaders 
are prefented to the public choice; it is here that 
the profperity of a ftate is independent of fmgle 
men, and that a wifdom which never dies, with 
a fyftem of military arrangements permanent and 
regular, can, even under the greateft misfortunes, 
prolong the national ftruggle. With this advari- 
tage, the Romans, finding a number of diftin- 
guiflied leaders arlfe in fuccelfion, were at all timeS 
almoft equally prepared to contend with theii' 
enemies of Afia or Africa; while the fortune of 

* In Britain, by the fufpenfiofa of the 'Habeas Car^ui. 
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tbnfe enemies, on the contrary, depended on the 
cafual appearance of fingular men, of a Mithri- 
dates, or of a Hannibal. 

The foldicr, we arc told, has his point of ho- 
nour, and a falhion of thinking, which he wears 
with his fword. This point of honour, in free 
and uncorrupted dates, is a zeal for the public ; 
and war to them , is an operation of pafljons , 
not the mere purfuit of a calling. Its good- and 
its ill efTeds are felt in extremes : the friend is made 
to experience the warmeft proofs of attachment, 
the enemy the fevereft effe<5ts of animoTity. On 
this fyflem the celebrated nations of antiquity 
made war under their higheft attainments of civil- 
ity, and under their greateft degrees of refinement. 
In fmall and rude focifities, the individual finds 
himfelF attacked in every national war; and none 
can propofe to devolve his defence on another, 
" The king of Spain is a great prince," faid an 
American chief to the governor of Jamaica, who 
was preparing a body of troops to join in an en- 
terprife againft the Spaniards : " Do you propofe 
" to make war upon fo great a king with fo fmall 
" a force?" Being told that the forces he faw 
were to be joined by troops from Europe, and 
that the governor could then command no more: 
'^ Who are thefe then ," f^id the American , " who 
'^ form this crowd of fpeftators ? are they not 
" yonr people? and why do you not all go forth 
** to fo great a war ? " He was anfwered , That 
the fpedators were merchants, and other inha- 
bitants, who took QO part in the feryice; « Would 
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* they be merchants, ftiU," contmued this ftatef- 
man , " if the King of Spain was to attack, you 
" here? For my part, I do not think, that mer- 
" chants fhould be permitted to live in any coun- 
» try: when I go to wajc, 1 leave no body at 
*' home but the women." It Diould feem that 
this fimple warrior confidercd mcEchants as a kind 
of neutral perfons, ■who took no part in the quar- 
rels of their country; and that he did not know 
how much war itfcH may be made a fubjc^ of 
traffic; what mighty armiesmay be put in motion 
from behind the counter; how ofecn human blood 
is, without any national animofity, bought and 
fold for bills of exchangfe^ and htyvf often the 
prince, the nobles, and the ftateCmen, in many 
a poUftied nation , might, in his account, be coo^ 
fidered as merchants. 

In the progFeid of acts and of policy, the mem- 
bers erf every ftate are divided into claffes; and 
in the commencement of this dJflribution , there 
is no diElin<!lion more ferlous than that of the 
warrior and the pacific inhabitant; no more is re- 
quiced to place men in the relation (rf mailer and 
flave. Even when the rigours of~an eftablifbed 
flavery abate, as they have done in modern E» 
rope , in conffequence of a proteiftion , and a pro- 
perty, allowed to the mechanic and labourer, 
this diftin^ion ferves ftill to feparate the noble 
from tbe bafe, and to point out tlmt clalsof men 
■who are deftined to reign and to domineer in 
their country. 

Jt was ceruinly never forefccn by mankind, that 
^3 
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in the purfmt of Refinement, they were to rcvcrfe 
this Older; or even that they were ~to place the 
fcovernment, and the military force of nations, ia 
different hands. But is it equally "unforefeen , that 
the former order may again take place? and that 
^e pacific citizen, however diftinguiflied by pri- 
vilege and rank, muft one day bow to thcperfon 
with whom he has intrufled his fword. If fuch 
revolutions fhouid actually follow, will this new 
mafter revive in his own order the fpirit of the 
noble and the free? Will he renew the charadlers 
of the warrior and the flaiefman ? Will he reftocp 
to his country the civil and military virtues? I 
am afraid to reply. Montefquieu obferves, that 
the government of Rome , even under the empe- 
rors, became, in the hands of the troops, eledive 
and republican: but the Fabii or the Bruti , were- 
heard of no more , after the prxtorian bands be- 
came the republic. 

We have enumerated fome of the heads under 
which a people, as they emerge from barbarity, 
Hiay com« to be claffed. Such are, the nobility,' 
the people, the adherents of the prince; and even' 
the priefthood have not been forgotten : when ' 
we arrive at times of refinement, the array muft 
be joined to the lift. The departments of civH 
government and of war being fevered , and the 
pre-eminence being given to the ftatefman , the 
ambitious will naturally devolve the military 
Jervice on thofe who are contented with a fubor- 
dinate ftation. They who have the greateft fliare 
ia the divifion ofi^fortune, and the greateft in- 
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terelT: in defending their country, having refigned 
the fword j muft pay for what they have ceafed 
to perform; and armies, not only at a diftance 
from home, but in the very bofom of their coon- 
try , are fubfiCled by pay. A difciplinc is invented 
to inure the foldier to perform, from habit, and 
from the fear of puniflimcnt , thofe hazardous 
duties, which the love of the public, or a na- 
tional fpirit, no longer infplre. 

When we confider the breach that fuch an 
eftablilhment makes in the fyllem of national 
virtues, it is unpleafant to'obferve, that moil 
nations who have run the career of civil arts , 
have , in fome degree , adopted this roeafure. 
Not only ftates, which either have wars to main- 
tain , or precarious poneffions to defend at a 
diftance; not only a prince jealous of hi« au- 
thority, or ill hafte to gain the advantage of 
difcipline, are difpofed to employ foreign troops, 
or to keep ftanding armies ; but even republics , 
with little of the former occafion, and none of 
the motives which prevail in monarchy, have 
been found" to tread in the fame path. 

If military arrangements occupy fo confidera- 
ble a place in the domeftic policy oi nations, the 
aflual confequences of war are. equally, import- 
ant in the hiftory of mankind. Glory and fpoii 
were the eariieft fubjeds of quarrels; a conceffion 
of fuperiority, or a ranfom , were the prices of 
peace. The love of fafety , and the "defire of 
dominion , equally lead mankind to wifli for 
accelllons of ftrength. Whether as viclors or as 
^4 - 
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vanquifliod,, they tend to a coalition; and po\^er- 
ful nations confidering a province, or a fortrefs 
act^uired on their frontier, as fo much gained^ 
are perpetually intent on extending tlie limits. 

The maxims of conqueft are not always to be 
diftinguilhed from tUofe of felf-dcfence. If a 
neighbouring ftate he dangerous , if it be fre- 
quently troublcfome, it is a maxim founded in 
the confideration of fafeiy, as well as of conqueft, 
that it ought to be weakened or dif^rmed : if, 
being once reduced, it be difpofed to renew the* 
conteft, it muft from thenceforward be governed 
in form. Rome never avowed any other maxims 
of conqueft; and fhe every where fent her in- 
folent armies, iind.r the fpccious pretence of 
procuring to herftjf and her allies a lafting peace, 
which fhe alone would referve the power to 
difturb. 

The equality of thofe alliances which the 
Grecian ftates formed againft each other, main- 
tained, for a time, their independence and 
feptarationi and that time was the Ihining and 
the happy period of their ftory. It was- prolonged 
more by the vigilance and conduift which they 
fcverally appiied , than by tlie moderation of 
their councils, or by any peculiarities of domeftic 
policy which arrefted their progrefs. The vidors 
■were fometimes contented, with merely changing 
to a refemblance of their own forms the govern- 
ment of the ftates they fubdued. What the next 
ftep might have been in the progrefs of impofi- 
tions, is hard to determine. But when we confiderj 
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that one party fought for the irapofition of tri- 
butes, another for the afceud'int in war, it cannot 
be doubted, that, the Athenians, from a national 
ambition, and from the defire of wealth, and 
the Spartans, though they originaliy only meant 
to defend themfdvc<:, and their allies, were both, 
at lad, equally Avilling to become the madiers of 
(^recce ; and were preparing for each other 'at 
home that yoke , which both , together with 
their confederates, were obliged to receive from 
abroad. 

In the conquefts of Philip, the defire of felf- 
prefervatioo and fecurity feerocd to be blended , 
with the ambition natuia] to princes. He turned 
}iis arms fucceffively to the quarters on which he 
found himfelf hurt , from which he had been 
alarmed or provoked: and when he had fubdued 
the Greejts, he propofed to lead them agarnft 
their ancient enemy of Perfia, In this \\e laid 
the plan which was carried into execution by 
Jiis fon. 

The Romans, become the mailer of Italy, and 
the conquerors of Carthage, had been alarmed 
on the fide of Maccdoo , and were led to crofs 
a new fea in fearch of a new liejd, on which to 
exercife their military force. In profecution of 
their wars , from the carlieft to the lateft date of 
their hiftory, without intending the very con- 
quefts they made , perhaps without foriefeeing , 
what advantage they were to reap from' the 
iubjedion of diftant provinces, or in what man- 
ner they were to govern their new acquifitions,. 
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*hcy dill proceeded to feize what csmc fuc- 
ccflively within their reach ; and , ftimulated 
by a policy which engaged them in perpetual 
wars, which led to perpetual viAory and accef- 
fions of territory, they extended the frontier of 
aftate, which, but a few centuries before, had 
been confined within the flcirts of a village, to 
the Euphrates, the Danube, the Wefer, the 
Forth, and the Ocean. 

Ir is vain to affirm, that the genius, of any 
nation is adverfe to conqueft. Its real intcrefts 
indeed moft commonly are fo; but every ftate 
which is prepared to defend itfelf, and to obtain 
viiflories , is likewife in hazard of being tempted 
to conquer. 

In Europe , where mercenary and difciptined 
armies are every where formed, and ready to 
traverfe the earth , where , like a flood pent up 
by flender banks , they are only reftrained by 
political forms, or a temporary balance of power; 
if the Huices fhoiild break, what inundations may 
we not exped to behold ? Effeminate kingdoms 
and empires arc fpread from the fea of Corea to 
the Atlantic ocean. Every ftate, by the defeat 
of its troops, may be turned into a- province; 
every army oppofed in the field to-day may be 
hired to-morrow; and every victory gained, 
may give the acceflion of a new military force 
to the viiftor. 

The Romans, with inferior arts of communs 
cation both by fea and land, maintained their 
dominion in a confiderable part of Europe, Afia, 
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and Africa, over fierce and intraftable nations: 
wliat may not the fleets and armies of Europe, 
•with the accefs they have by commerce to every 
part of the world , and the facility of their con- 
veyance , efFedt, if that ruinous maxim fhouM 
prevail , that the grandeur of a nation is to be 
eftimated from the extent of its territory; or, 
that the intereil of any particular people confifts 
in reducing their neighbours to fervitude ? 

SECT. VI. 

Of Civil Ubertij. 

If war, either for depredation or defence, were 
the principal objeft of nations , every tribe would , 
/roro its carJied ftate , aim at the condition of a 
Tartar horde ; and in aH'its fucceffes would haften 
to the grandeur of a Tartar empire. The jni- 
iitary leader would fuperfedc the civil maj^if- 
trate; and preparations to fly with all their poffef- 
Aons, or to purfue with all their forces, would 
in every fociety , make the fum of their public 
arrangements. 

He who firft on the banks of the Wolga, or 
the Jenifca , had taught the Scythian to mount 
the horfe, to move his cottage on wheels, to 
harafs his enemy alike by his attacks and hit 
flighu, to handle at full fpeed the lance and the 
bow, and when beat from his ground , to leave 
his arrows in the wind to meet his purfuer ; ho 
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who had taught his coiintrymen to ufc the fonw 
animal for every purpofe of the dairy, the fliam- 
bfes , and the field of battle ; would be eftecmed 
the founder of his nation ; or like Ceres and 
Bacchus among tiie Greeks, would be invefted 
with the honours of a god, as the reward of his 
ufeful inventions. Amidft fuch inftitutions, the 
names and atchievemetUs of Hercules and Jafon 
might have been tranfmitted to pofterity, but 
thofc of Lycurgus or Solon , the heroes of political ■ 
fociety, could have gained no reputation, either 
fabulous or real, in the records of fame. 

Every tribe of wartlkc baxbarians may entertain 
among themfelves the ftrongeft fentiments of affec- 
tion and honour , while they carry to the refl of 
mankind the afpeA of banditti and robbers*. They 
may be indifferent to intereft , and fupcrior ta 
danger; but Our fenfe of hunianity, our regard 
to the rights of nations, our admiration of civil 
vriidom and juAice, even our effeminacy itfelf, 
make us turn away with contempt, or with hor- 
ror, from a fcene which exhibits £a few of our 
good qualities, and which ferves, fo much to. 
reproach our weafcnefs. 

It is in condu<fting the affairs of civil fociety, 
that mankind find the exercife of their beft talents , 
as well as the objed of tlieir beft affedlions. It i$ 
in being grafted on the advantages of civil fociety , 
that the art of war is brought to perfedion ; that 
the refources of armies, and the complicated 
fprings to be touched in their condud , are beft 

* D'Arvieux's Hifti»ry of the Ariibs. 
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uiiderftood. The moft cttebrated warriors weri 
alfo citizens : oppofed to a Roman , or a Greek, 
the chieftain of Thrace, of Germany, or Gaul, 
■was a novice. The native of Pella learned the 
principles of his art from Epaminondas , and 
Pelopidas, 

If nations , as hath been obferved in the preced- 
ing fcdion, muft adjuft their policy on the pro- 
fped of war from abroad, they arc equally bound 
to provide for the attainment of peace at home. 
But there is no peace in the abfence of juRice. It 
may fubfift with .divifions , difpotes , and contrary 
opinions; but not with the commiflion of wrongs. 
The injurious, and the injured, are, as implied 
io the very meaning of the terms, in a fUte of 
hoftility. 

Where men enjoy peace, they owe it either 
to their mutual regards and affedions , or to the 
reftraints of law. Thofe are the happiefl {lates 
which procure peace to their members" by the 
firft of thefe methods: but it b fufficiendy un- 
common to procure it even by the fecond. The 
firft would with-hold the occafions of war and of 
competition: the fecond adjufts the prctenfions. 
of men by ftipulations and treaties. Sparta taught 
her citizens not to regard intereft: other free 
nations fecure the intereft of their members, and 
conftder this as a principal part of their rights. 

Law is tbe treaty to which members of the 
fame community have agreed, and under which 
the magiftrate and the fubjed continue to enjoy 
their rights; and to maintain thepeace of iodety. 
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The defire of lucre is the great motive to injuries : 
law therefore has a principal reference to property. 
It -would afcertain the different methods by which 
property may be acquired, as by prefcription , 
conveyance, and fucceflion ; and it makes the 
necefiary provifions for rendering the poffcffion of 
property fecurC. 

Beside avarice, there are other motives from 
which men are unjuft; fiich arc pride, malice, 
envy, and revenge. The law would eradicate the 
principles themfelves, or at leaft prevent their 
effeds. 

From whatever motive wrongs are committed, 
there are different particulars in which the injured 
may "fuffer. He may fuffer in his goods, in his 
perfon, or in the freedom of his condud.' Nature 
has made him mafter of every a(?tion which is not 
injurious to others. The laws of his particular 
fociety intitle him perhaps to a determinate ftation, 
and beftow on him a certain fliare in the govern- 
ment of his country. An injury, therefore, which 
in this refpeifl puts him under any unjuft reftraint, 
may be called an infringement of his political 
rights. 

Where the citizen is fuppofed to have rights 
of property and of ftation, and is protefted in 
the exerclfe of them, he is faid to be free; and 
the very reftraints by which he is hindered from 
the copimiflion of crimes, are a part of his liberty. 
No perfon is free , where any perfon is fuffered 
to do wrong with impunity. Even the defpotic • 
prince on hif throne , is not an exception to 'tht^ 
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general rule. He himfelfis a flavc, the moment 
he pretends that force fhould decide any conteft. 
The difregard he throws on the rights of his people 
'recoils on himfelfj and in the general uncertainty 
of all conditions , there is no tenure more preca> 
xious than his own. 

From the different particulars to which men 
refer, in fpeakJng of liberty, whether to the 
fafety of the perfort and the goods, the dignity 
of rank, or the participation of political import- 
ance , as well as from the different methods fay 
which their rights are fecured, they are led to 
differ in the interpretation of the term ; and every 
free nation is apt to fuppofe that freedom is to be 
found only among themfelves ; they nieafure it 
by theii own peculiar habits and fyftem of 
manners. 

Some having thought, that the unequal diAri- 
bution of wealth is a grievance , required a new 
divifion of property , as the foundation of public 
juftice. This fcheme is fuited to democratical ' 
' government ; and in fuch only it has been ad- 
mitted with any degree of efifeft. 

New fettlements, like thatof the people of Ifrael, 
and Angular eAabliAiments , like thofe of Sparta , 
and Crete, have furnifhed examples of its adual 
execution ; but in moA other Aates , evei> the 
democratical fpirit could attain no more than to 
prolong the ftruggle for Agrarian laws ; to pro- 
cure , on occaAon, the expunging of debts; and 
to keep the people in mind , under all the dif- 
tindlions of fortun*, that they ftill had a daim 
to equality. 
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The citizen at Rome, atAthcns, and in many 
republics, contended for himrdf, and his order 
The Agrarian iaw was moved and debated for 
ages: it ferved to awaicen'the (nind: it nooriflied 
the fpirit of equality, and furniihcd a field on 
which to exert its force ; but was flever eftablifticd 
•with any of its other and more formal effcds. 

Many ofihe eftablifliments which ferve to d^end 
the weak from oppreffion , contribute , by fecuring 
the poffeffion of property , to favour its unetjual 
divifion, and to increafe the afcendant of thofe 
from whom the abuFcs of power may be feared. 
'X'hofe abules were felt very early both at Athens 
and Rome *. 

It has been propofed to prevent the exceflive 
accumulation of wealth in particular hands , by 
limiting the increafe of private fortunes, by pro- 
hibiting intails, and by w'iih-holding the right of 
primogeniture in the fucceffion of heirs. It has 
been propofed to prevent the ruin of moderate 
eftatcs, and to reftrain the ufe , and confequently 
the defire of great ones , by fnmptuary laws. 
Tbefe difiFerent methods ar« more or lefc confiftent 
■with the interefts of commerce , and may be adopt- 
ed , in different degrees , by a people whofe na- 
tional object is wealth : and they have their degi ee 
of cffeil , by infpiring moderation , or a fenfe of 
equality, and by ftifling the paflions by which 
mankind are prompted to mutual wrongs. 

It appears to be, in a particular manner, the 

* Plutarch in the Ufe pf Solwi.— Uvy. 

objeia 
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objetS; offumptuary laws, and of the equal divifion 
of wealth, to prevent the gratification of vanity, 
to check the oftentation of fupcrior fortune and, 
by this means, to weaken the defire of riches, 
-and to'preferve in the brcafl: of the citizen that 
moderation and equity which ought to regulate 
his condud. 

This end is never perfe(5lly attained in any ftate 
•where the unequal divifion of property is admitted, 
and where fortune is allowed to beflow diIlin<flion 
, and rank. It is indeed diBicult , by any methods 
•whatevef, to fiiut up this fburce of corruption. 
Of all the nations whofe hiftory is known with 
certainty, the defign itfelf, and the manner of 
executing it, appear to have been underftood in 
Sparta alone. 

There property was indeed acknowledged by 
law: but in confequence of certain regulations and 
praAices, the moft effefftuat , itfeems, that man- 
kind have hitherto found cot. The manners that 
prevail among fimple nations before the eftablifli- 
ment of property , were in fome meafure pre- 
fcrved *; the paflion for r^hcs was, during many 
ages, fuppreffed ; and the citizen was made to 
confidcr himfelf as the property of his country , not 
as the owner of a private eftate. 

It was held ignominious either to buy or to till 
the patrimony of a citizen. Slaves were , in every 
family , intruded with the care of its effetfts , and 
freemen were ftrangers to lucrative arts ; jufUce wai 

•, See Part 11. Seft. 3, 
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etlablillied on a contempt of the ordinary allure- 
mentto crimes; and tlieprefervatives of civil liberty- 
applied by the ilate, were the difpofitions that 
were made to prevail in the hearbt of its members. 
The individual was relieved from every folici- 
tudc that could arife on the head of his fortune; be 
■was educated , and he was employed for life in the 
fervice of the public ; he was fed at a place of com- 
mon rcfort, to which he could carry no diftindtioa 
but that of his talents and his virtues ; his children 
were the wards and the pupils of the ftate ; he 
himfelf was thought to be a parent , and a direiftor 
to the youth of his country , not the anxious father 
of a fcparate family. 

This people, we are told , bellowed fome care in 
adorning their perfons , and were known from afar 
by the red or the purple they wore ; but could not ■ 
make their equipage, their buildings, or their fur- 
niture, a fubjed of fancy, or what we call tajie. 
The carpenter and the houfc-builder were reftritfted 
to the ufe of the'axe and the few : their workman- 
fhipmufthave been fimple, and probably, in re- 
fped to its form , continued for ages the fame. The 
ingenuity of the artill was employed in cultivating 
his own nature , not in adorning the habitations 
of his fellow-citizens. 

On this plan, they had fenators, magiftrates, 
leaders of armies, and minifters of ftate; but no 
men of fortune. Like the heroes of Homer, they 
diftributed honours by the meafore of the cup and 
the platter. A citizen, who, in his political capa- 
city, was the arbiter of Gl:eece , thought himfelf 
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honoured by receiving a double pDttion of plain 
entertainment at fupper. He was adive, penetrat- 
ing, brave, difinterefted , and generous; but his 
eftate , his table , and his furniuire , might, in oi^ 
eAeem , have marred the luftrc of all his virtues. 
Neighbouring nations, however, applied for conv- 
manders to this nurfcry of flatefmen and warriors, 
as we apply for' the praiflitioners of every art to the 
countries in .which' they excel; for cook* to 
France, and for muficians to Italy. 
. Aft£r all, we are, perhaps, not fufficiently 
inftrudled in the nature of the Spartan laws and 
inftitutions , to underftand in what manner all the 
ends of this fingular ftate-veere obtained, but the 
admiration, paid to its people, and the conftant 
reference of contemporary hiftorians to their 
avowed fuperiority, will not allow us to quef- 
tion the faifls. "When I obferved ,'' fays Xe- 
nophon, " that this nation, though not the mod 
*' populous , was the moft powerful ftate of 
*' Greece, I was feized with wonder, and \with 
^ an earned defire to know by what arts it at- 
*' tained its pre-eminence; but when I came to 
"the knowledge of its inftitutions , ray wohdeP 

*' ceafed. As one man excels another, and 

".as he who is at pains to cultivate his mind, 
" muft furpafs the perfore who negle^ it( fo the 
" Spartans fhonld excel every nation > being the 
" only ftate.in which virtue is ftndicd 39 the ob- 
" jeft of government, " ■ ' ' 

The fubjedts of property, confidered with a 
view to fubfiftence, or-ev«n to enjeyment, have 
H.3 
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little effcd in comipdng mankind, or in awaken* 
ing the fpirit of competition and of jealoufyj 
but confidercd with a view to diftiniftion and 
honour, where fortune conftitutes rank, thejr 
excite the moft vehement paffions, and abforb 
a)l the fentimeots of the human foul : they re- 
concile avarice and-meannefs with ambition and 
vanity , and lead men through the pra(ftice of 
fordid and mercenary arts to the poltcflion of * 
fuppofed elevation and dignity. 

Where this fource of corruption, on the con- 
trary , is cffedually flopped, the citizen is dutiful, 
and the mjgiftrate upright; any form of govern- 
ment may be wifely adminiftered ; places of trulV 
are likely to be well fupplied; and by whatever 
rule office and power are bellowed , it is likely 
that all the capacity and force that fubfifts in the. 
ftate will come to be employed in itsfervice: for on 
this fiippofmon, experience and abilities are the only 
guides, and the only titles to public confidence; 
and if citizens be ranged into feparate claffcs, they 
become mutual checks by the difference of theic 
opinions , not by the oppofition of theit interell- 
ed defigns. 

We may eafily account for the cenfures bellow- 
ed on the government of Sparta , by thofe who 
conQdered it merely on the fide of its forms. It 
•was not calculated, to prevent the praiSice of 
crimes, by balaitcing.againR: each other the felfifb 
and partial difpofitions of men; but to infpire 
the virtues of the foul , to procure innocence by 
the ablieuce of criminal inclinations, and to de- 
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Vive ite internal peace from tlie indifference of 
its members to the ordinary motives of (Irife and 
diforder. It were trifling to feek for its analogy 
to any other conditutioa of ftate, in which its 
principal charaderiftic and, diftinguilhing feature 
is not to be found. The collegiate fovereignty, 
the fenate, and the ephori, had their counterparts 
in other republics, and a refemblance has been 
found in particular to the government of Car- 
thage*: but what affinity of confequencc can 
be found between a ftate whofe fole objeft was 
A'irtue, and another whofe principal objed was 
■wealth ; between a people whofe aflbciated 
Kings , being lodged in the fjme cottage , had 
no fortune but their daily food, and a commer- 
cial republic, in which a proper eftate was re- 
quired as a neceffary qualitication for the higher 
offices of ftate ? ' 

Other petty commonwealths expelled Kings, 
Swhen they became jealous of their dcfigns, or 
after having experienced their tyranny; here the 
hereditary fucceflion of Kings was prcferved : 
other Hates were afraid of the intrigues and cabals 
of their members in competition for dignities; 
here folicitation was required as the only condition 
upon which a place in the fenate was obtained. 
A fupreme inquifitoriat power was, in the per- 
fons of the ephori, fafely committed to a few 
men, who were drawn by lot, and without dif- 
tinflion, from every order of the people: and if 
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a contrail to this, as well as to many other ar- 
ticles of the Spartan policy , be required , it tnajr 
be found in the general hiftory of mankind. 

But Sparta, under every fuppofed error of its 
form, profpered for ages, by the integrity of its 
manners, and by the charader of its citizens. 
When that integrity yas broken , this people 
did not languifh in the weaknefs of nations funk 
in effeminacy. They fell into the ftream by which 
other ftates had been carried in the torrent of 
violent paflions, and in the outrage of barbarous 
times. They ran ^the career of other nations, 
after that of ancient Sparca was finiihed: they 
built walls, and began to improve their poffeC- 
fions , after they ceafcd to improve their people ; 
and on this new plan, in their ftruggle for poli- 
tical life, they furvived the fyftem of Aates that 
periflied under the Macedonian dominion : they 
lived to ad with another which arofe in the 
Achitan league; and were the laft community 
of Greece' that became a village in the empire 
of Rome. 

If it fiiould be thought we have dwelt too long 
on the hiftory of this lingular people, it may be 
remembered, in excufe, that they alone, in the 
language of Xenophon, made virtue an objed 
of ftatc. 

We muft be contented to derive our freedom 
from a different, foiirce; to exped juftice from the 
limits which, are fet to the powers of the magif' 
trate, and to rely forprotedron on the laws which 
are made to fecure the eftace, and the peifon of 
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the fubjeA. We live in" focieties . where men 
mud be rich ; in order to be great; where pleafure 
itfelf is often purfued fron \aiit.y; where the de- 
fire of a fuppofed happinefs f.rves to inflame th(t 
Tworft of pallioiis, .and is itfelf the foundation of 
mikty; where public jofticc, like fetters applied 
to the body, may, without infpiring the fenti< 
ments of candour and equity, prevent the a<^uai 
commiflion of crime.>i. 

Mankind come under this defcription the mo- 
inent they are feized with their palTions for riches 
and power. But their defcription in every inftance 
is mixed: in the beft there is an alloy of evil; in 
the word a mixture of good. Without any eflab- 
lifhmsnts to preferve 'their manners, befides penal 
Jaws, and the reftraints of poHce, they derive,- 
from inftindive feelings, a love of integrity and 
candour, and, from the very contagion of fociety 
itfelf, an efleem for what is hbnourable and praife* 
worthy. They derive, from their union, and 
joint oppofition to foreign enemies, a zeal for 
their own community, and courage to maintain 
its righw. If the frequent negledl of. virtue as a 
polidcal objed, tend to difcredit the underlland-> 
ings of men , its tuftre , and its frequency, as a 
fpontaneous offepring of the heart, will^reftore 
the honours of our nature. 

In every cafuat and mixed flate of the national 
manners, the lafety of every individual, and his 
political confequence , depends much on himfelf, 
but more on the party to which he is joined. For 
this leafon, all who feel a common inyrefl} are 
R4 
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apt to unite in parties; and, as far as that intcref^ 
requires, mutually fopport each other. 

WwERfc the citizens of any free community are 
of different orders, each order has a peculiar fet 
of clain s and pretenfions: relatively to the other 
members of the (late, it is a party; relatively to - 
the differences of intereft among its own menobers, 
it may admit of numberlefs Cubdivifions. But in 
every ftate there are two interefts very readily 
apprehended; that of a prince and his adherents, 
tiiat of a nobility, or of any temporary faiftion , 
oppofed to the people. 

Where the fovereign power is referved fay the 
colleflive body, it appears unneceffary to think of 
additional, eftabliftimcnts for feciiring the rights 
, 'of the citizen. But it is difficult, if not impof- 
fible, for the colIe<ftive body to exercife this power 
in a manner that fuperfedcs the neceffity of every 
other political caution. 

Iv popular affemblies affume every fundlion of- 
government; and if, in the fame tumultuous man" ' 
ncr in which they can , with great propriety, ex- 
prefs their feeUngs, the fenfe of their rights , and 
their animofity to foreign or domeflic enemies,; 
they pretend to dehberate, on points of national 
conduift, or to decide quellions of equity and 
juftice; the public is expofed to manifold incon-^ 
venienccs; and popular governments would, of 
all others, be the moft fubjed to errors in admi- 
Diftration, and to weaknefs in the execution of 
public meailires. 

To <tVQid thefe di{ad vantages, the peQ{4« are 
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always contented to delegate part of tbeir power^ 
They eftablilh a fenate to debate, and to prepare, 
if not to determine, qucflions that are brought 
to the colledive body for a final refolution. They 
commit the executive power to Ibme council of 
this fort, or to a magiftrate who prefides in their 
pieetings. Under the ufe of this necefTary and 
common expedient, even while deraocratical forms 
are mOft carefully guarded , there is one party of 
the few , another of the many. One attacks , the 
- other defends; and they are both ready to afTumc 
in their turns. But though, ip reality, a great 
danger to liberty arifes on the part of the people 
thcmfeivcs, -who, in times of corruption, arc' 
tafily made tlie inClruments of ufurpation and 
tyranny; yet, in the ordinary afpedt of govern- 
ment, the executive power carries an air of fu- 
periority , and the rights of people feera always 
expofed to incroachmcnt. 

Though on the day that the Roman people 
were aflembled, the fenators mixed with the crowd, 
and the conful was no more than the fervant of 
the multitude; yet when this awful meeting was 
diffolved, the fenators met to prefcribe bufinefs 
for their fovereign, and the conful went armed 
■with the axe and the rods , to teach every Ro- 
ipan , in his feparate capacity, the fubmiflioa 
which he owed to the ftate. 

Thus, even where the colledtive body is fo- 
vereigo, they are affembled only occafionaljy ; 
and though on fuch occafions they determine 
every queftion relative to their rights and their 
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interefb as a people , and can aflert their fireedom 
■with irrefiftible force ;' yet they do not think 
diemfelves, nor are they in reality, lafe, without 
a more conftant and more uniform power operau 
in^ in their favour. 

The multitude is every where ftrongs but re- 
quires, for the fafety of its members, when fe- 
parate as well as when afTcmblcd , a head to direi% 
and to employ its ftrength. For this purpofe, 
the ephori, we arc told, wltc eftablilhed at Spar- 
ta, the council of a hundred at Carthage, and 
the tribunes at Rome. So prepared, the popular 
party has, in many inftances , been able to cope 
with its adverfaries, and has even* trampled on 
tfie powers^ whether ariftocratical or monarchical, 
with which it would have been otherwife unable 
to contend. The ftate, in fuch cafes, commonly 
fuffered by the delays, interruptions, and confu- 
fions, which popular leaders,. from private envy, 
or a prevailing jealoufy of the great, feldom failed 
to create in the proceedings of government. 

Where the people, as in fome larger commu- 
nities, have only a fliare in the legifiature, they 
cannot overwhelm the collateral powers , who 
having likewife a Ihare, are in condition to defend 
themfelves: where they aifl only by their repr©- 
fentatives , their force may be uniformly em- 
ployed. .And they may make part in a conftitu- 
tion of government more lafting than any of thofe 
in which tlie people poITefling or pretending tp 
the entire legillature, are, when affembled,, the 
tyrants, and, \vhCn difperfed, the flavcs, of a 
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diflempered ftate. In governments properly mixed, 
the popular intereft , , finding a counterpoife in 
that of the prince or of the nobles, a balance is 
aiftualiy eflabliflicd between them, in which the 
public freedom and the public order are made to 
eonfift. 

From feme fiich cafual arrangement of dififerent 
interefts, all the varieties of mixed government 
proceed ; and on that degree of confideratioa 
which every feparate intereft can procure to itfelf, 
depends the equity of the laws they enad, and 
the neccflity they are able to impofe , of adhering 
flridly to the terras of law in its execution. Sta- 
tes are accordingly unequally qualified to condud 
the bufinefs of legiflation, and unequally fortu- 
nate in the completenefs , and regular obfervance, 
of their civil code. ' 

In democratical eftablifbments, dtizens, feeling 
themfelves pofTeffed of the fovereignty , are not 
equally anxious, with the fiibjed of other govern- 
ments, to have their rights explained, or fecured, 
by aiftual ftatute. They truft to perfonal vigour, 
to the fupport of party, and to the fenfe of the 
public. 

If the coUedive body perform the office of 
judge, as well as of legiflator, they feldom think 
of devifing rules for their own direftion, and are 
found ftill more feldom to follow any determinate 
rule, after it is made. They difpenfe , at one time, 
with what they enaifled at another; and in their 
judicative , perhaps even more than in their legif- 
lative , capacity , are guided by paflions and 
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partialities that arife from circumftaaccs of thc- cafe 
before them. 

But under the fimpleft governments of a dif- 
ferent fort, whe ther ariftocracy or monarchy, there 
is a neceffity for law, and there are 'a variety of 
interefts to be adjufted in framing every ftatutc.The 
fovereign wiflics to give ftability and order to ad- 
miniftration , by exprefe and promulgated rules- 
The fubjea willies to know the conditions and 
limits of his duty. He acquiefces , or he revolts, 
according as the terms on which he is made to live 
with the fovereign, or with his fellow fubjeds , are, 
or are pot , confiftent with the fenfe of his rights. 

Neither the monarch, nor the council of no- 
bles, where cither is poffeffed of the fovereignty, 
can pretend to govern, or to judge at difcretion. ■ 
No magiftrate, whether temporary or hereditary, 
can with fafcty ncgledl that reputation for jufticc 
and equity, from which his authority, and the 
refped that is paid to his perfon, are in a great 
meafure derived. . Nations, however, have been 
fortunate in the tenor , and in the execution of their 
laws, in proportion as they have admitted every 
order of the people, by reprefentation or otherwife, 
<o an a(!iual ftiare of the legiflature. -Under eftab- 
lifliments of this fort, law is literally a treaty, to 
which the parties concerned have agreed, and 
have given their opinion in fettling its terms. The 
interefts to be affefted by a law , are likewife con- 
sulted in making it Every clafs propounds an 
obje(flion, fiiggefts an addition or an amendment 
of Its own. They proceed to adjuft, by ftatute, 
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every fubjeft of controveriy: and while they con- 
tinue to enjoy their freedom, they continue to mul- 
tiply laws, and to accumulate volupies, as if they 
could remove every polTible ground of difpute, and 
werefecureof their 'rights, merely by having put 
them in writing, 

Rome and England, under their mixed govern- 
ments, the one inclining to democracy, and the 
other to monarchy, have proved the great legilla- 
tors among nations. The firft has left the founda- 
tion , and great part of the fuperftrudure of its 
civil code, to the continent of Europe; the other, 
initsifland, has carried the authority and govern- 
ment of law to a point of perfedion , which they 
never before attained in the hiftory of mankind. 

Under fuch favourable eftablifliments , known 
culloms, the pradlice and decifions of courts, as 
well as pofitive flatutes, acquire the authority o£ 
laws ; and every proceeding is conduced by fome 
fixed and determinate rule. The bed and moft ef- 
fcdual precautions are taken for the impartial ap- 
plication of rules to particular cafes; and it is re- 
markable, that, in the two examples we have 
mentioned, a furprifmg coincidence is found in 
the fmgular methods of their jurifdiiflion. The 
people in both referved in a manner the office of 
judgment to themfelves, and brought the decifion 
of civil rights, or of criminal queftions, to the tri- 
bunal of peers, who, in judging of their fellow-citi- 
zens, prefcribed a condition o! life for themfelves. 

It is not in mere laws, after ail, that we are 
to look for the fecuritici to joflice', bat i;a the 
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powers by wWch diofe laws have been ob*ain<4, 
and without whofe conflant fupport they muft fall 
to difufe. Statutes ferve to record the rights of 
a people, and fpealc the intention of parties to 
defend what the letter of the law has expreffed : 
but without the vigour to maintain what is ac 
knowledged as a right, the mere record, or the 
feeble intention , is of little avail. 

A POPULACE roufed by oppreljion, or an order 
of men pofleffed of temporary advantage, have 
obtained many charters, conceffions, and ftipu^ 
lations , in favour of their claims ; but where no 
adequate preparation was made to preferve them, 
the written articles were often forgotten , together 
■with the occafion on which they were framed. 

The hiftory of England, and of every free 
country, abounds with the example of ftatutes 
enailed when the people or their reprefentatives 
affembled , but never executed when the crown or 
the executive power was left to itfelf. The raoft 
equitable laws on paper are confiftent with the 
utmoft defpotifm in admiaiHration. Even the form 
of trial by juries in England had its authority in 
law, while the proceedings of courts were arbitrary 
and oppreflive. 

We muft admire , as the key-ftone .of civil 
liberty, the ftatute which forces the fecrets of every 
prifon to be revealed , the caufe of every commits 
ment to be declared , and the perfon of theaccufed 
to be produced, that he may claim hisenlargement, 
or his trial , within a hfnited.iimc. No wifcr form 
■was ever oppofed to the abufes of power. But it 
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require* a fabric no lefs than the whole political 
conftitution of Great Britain, a fpirit no lefs than 
the refradory and turbulent zeal of this fortunate 
people, to iecure its effeds. 

If even the fafety of the perfon, and the tenure 
of property, which may be fo well defined in the 
words of a (latute , depend , for their prefervation, 
on the vigour and jealoufy of a free people , and on 
the. degree of confidcration which every order of 
the flate maintains for itfelf ; it is dill more evident, 
that what we have called the political freedom , or 
the right of the individual to . aifl in his ftation for 
himfelf and the public, cannot be made to reft on 
any other foundation. The eftate may be laved, 
and the perfon releafed, by the forms of a civil 
procedure; but the rights of the mind cannot be. 
fuftained by any other force but its own. 

SECT. VII.' 

Of the Hijiory of Arts. 

W E have already obferved , that art is natural 
lo man ; and that the Ikill he acquires after many 
ages of pradice , is only the improvement of a 
talent he pofTetTed at the rirft. Vitruvius finds 
the rudiments of architedlure in the form of a 
Scythian cottage. The armourer may find the firft 
produdions of his calling in the fling and the bow ; 
andthefliip-wrightafhis in the canoe of the favage. 
Even the hiftorian and the poet may find the origin- 
al <;flays of their arts in the tale, and thefong. 
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which celebrate the wars , the loves ^ and the 
adventures of men in their rude'ft condition. 

Destined to cultivate his own nature, or to 
mend his fituation, man finds a continujij fubje^ 
of attention, ingenuity, and labour. Even where 
he docs not propofe any perfonal improvement, his 
faculties are ftrengthened by thofe very exercifes in 
which he fcems to forget himfelf ; his reafon and 
his affeftions are thus profitably engaged in the 
affairs of fociety; his invention and his [kill are 
exercifed in procuring his accommodations and 
his food ; his particular purfuits are prefcribed to 
him by circumflances of the age, and of the 
country in which he lives: in one fituation he is 
occupied with wars and political deliberations; 
in another, with the care of his intereft, of his 
perfonal eafe, or conveniency. He fuits his means 
to the ends he has in view; and, by multiplying 
contrivances, proceeds by degrees, to the perfec- 
tion of his arts. In every ftep of his progrefs, if 
his Ikill be increafed , his defire muft likewife 
have time to extend : and it would be as vain to 
fuggeft a contrivance of which he flighted the 
ufe, as it would be to tell him of blelfings which 
he could not command. 

Ages are generally fuppofed to have borrowed 
from thofe who went before them , and nations to 
have received their portion of learning or of art 
from abroad. The Romans are thought to have 
■learned from thcGreeks, and the moderns of Eu- 
rope from both. From a few examples of- this fort, 
we learn to confider every fcicnce or art as derived, 
and 
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and admit of hothmg original in the pr&i5tice of 
manners of any people. The Greek was a copy 
of' the Egyptiab , and even the Egyptian was an 
iinitator, though vfe have loft fight of the model 
on which he wafi fbtmed. 

It is known, that men improve by eicample and 
tntercQurfei but in thecafeofUations^ whofe mem- 
bers excite and dired each other, why feek from 
abroad thefyigin of arts, of Which cvtry foclcty, 
having the principles in itfelf, only requires a fit* 
vounible occafion to bring them to light ? When 
Aich ftccafion prefents itfelf to any people thej^ 
generally feize it; and while it condnues, they im- 
prove the inventions to which it gave rife among 
themfelves, or they willingly copy from others ^ 
but chey never employ their own invention, nor 
look abroad for inftrudion on fubjeds that do noe 
lye in the way of their common purfui ts ; they never 
adopt a refinement of which they have not difcover- 
ed the ufe. 

Inventions, we frequently obferve, are accident.*, 
al; but it is probable, that an accident which 
efcapes the aftift in one age, may befeized by one 
who fucceeds him, and who is better apprized of 
its ufc. Where circuraftances are favourable, and 
where a people is intent on the objeds of any art^ 
every invention is preferved, by being brought into 
general pradice j every model is ftudied , and every ' 
accident is turned to account. If natiOris .adtu&lly 
borrow from their neighbours , they probably boft 
row only what they are nearly iji a Condition W 
Jiave invented tbemfelv^t 
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Any Angular pratfUce of one country, therefore, 
is feldom transferred to another, till the way be 
prepared by the introdu<iUon of fimilar circum- 
ftances. Hence our frequent complaints of the dul- 
nefs or obfttnacy of mankind , and of the dilatory 
communication of arts , from one place to another. 
While the Romans adopted the arts of Greece , the 
Thracians and Illyrians continued, to behold them 
vith indifference. Thofe arts were , during one 
period, confined to the Greek colonies, and durine 
another, to the Roman. Even where they were 
ipread by a vifible intercourfe , they were ftill re* 
ceivcd by independent nations with the flownefsof 
invention. They made a progrefe not more rapid 
at Rome than they had done at Athens ; and they 
paffed to the extremities of the Roman empire, only 
in company with new colonies, and joined to Italian 
policy. 

The modern race , who came abroad to the pot 
feflion of cultivated provinces, retained the arts they 
hadpradtifcd at home: the new mafter hunted the 
boar, or paftured his herds , where he might have 
raifed a plentiful harveft: he built a cottage in the 
view of a palace: he buried, in one common ruin, 
the edifices, fculptures, paintings, and libraries, of 
the former inhabitant: he made afettlement upon 
a plaii of his own , and opened anew the fource of 
inventiOQft without perceiving from a diftance to 
what length their progrefs might lead his pofterity. 
Tile cottage of the prefent race y like that of the 
form«r, by degrees enlarged its dimenfions; pub- 
lic buildings acquired a. magnificence in a new 
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tafte. - Even this tafte capie , in a courfe of ages, 
to be exploded, and the people of Europe recur- 
red to the models which their fathers deftroyed. 
and wept over the ruins which they could not 
jreftore. 

The literary remains of antiquity were ftudied 
and imitated , only after the original genius of 
inodern nations had broke forth : the rude efforts 
of poetry in Italy and Provence, referabled thofe 
of the Greeks and the ancient Romans, How 
far the merits of our works might, without the 
aid of their models, have rifen by fucceflive im- 
provements, or whether we have gained more 
by imitation than we have loft by quitting our 
native fyftem of thinking and our veip of fable, 
muft be left to conjeflure. We are ceruinly in- 
debted to them for the materials, as well as the 
form of many of our compofitions ; and without 
their example ,. the ftrain of our literature , toge- 
ther with that of our manners and policy , would 
have been different from what they at prefent 
are. Thus much however may be faid with af- 
furance , that although the Roman and the modern 
literature favour alike of the Greek original , yet 
mankind in either inftance would not have drank 
of this fountain, unlefs they had been haftening 
to open fprings of their own. 

Sentiment and fancy, the ufe of the hand or 
the head arc not inventions of particular men ; and 
the flourilhing of arts that depend on them, are, 
in the cafe of any people, a proof rather of poli- 
tical felicity at home, than of any inftrudion 
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received from abroad, or of any natural fupcrior- 
ity in point of induftry or talents. 

When the attentions of men are mrned toward 
particular fubjeifts , wben the actiuifitions of one 
age are left entire to tlie next, when every indivi- 
dual is protefled in his place, and left to piirfuc 
the fnggeftroii of. his wants, inventions accumu- 
late; aiid it is diffiailt to find the original of any- 
art. The fteps which lead to perfedlion are many; 
and we are at a lofs on whom to beltow the 
greatell ftiare of our praife ; -on the firft or on the 
lift who may have borne a part in the progrefs. 

SECT. VIIL 

Of the Uifionj of literatmt*. 

X F we may rely on the general obfervations 
contained in the laft fection, the literary, as well 
as mechanical arts, beini^ a natural produce of 
the human mind, will rife fpontaneoully where- 
ever men are happily placed ; and in certain 
nations it is not more neceffary to look abroad 
for the origin of literature, than it is for the 
fuggefticMi of any of the pleafures or exercifes in 
which man^nd , under a ftate of profperity and 
frpedom , are fufficiently inclined to indulge 
themfelves. . ^ 

We are apt to confider arts as foreign and 
adventitious to the nature of man : but there is 
)io art that did not find its occafion in human 
life, and that was not, in fomc on« of other o£ 
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the (itHations in which our fpecies is found, fug- 
gefted as a means for the attainraent of fome 
ufeful end. The mechanic and commercial arts 
tooic their rife fram the lave of properly, and 
were encouraged by the profpeds oi fafety and 
of gain: the literary and hberal arts, took iheii- 
rife from the iMiderftanding , the fancy , and the 
heart. They are mere exercifes of the mbd ia 
fcarch of its peculiar pleafures and occupations; 
»nd are promoted by circumftances that iaSer the- 
mJLid to enjoy itfelf. 

]V1em are equally engaged by the paft , the 
prefent, and the future, and ate prepared for 
every occupation that gives fcope to their powers. 
Produiflions , therefore, whether of narration, 
fiAion, or reafoning, that tend to employ the 
imagination, or move the heart, continue for ages 
a fubjed of attention, and a Ibnrce of delrghL 
The memory of humaa tranfadions being pre- 
ferved in tradition or writing , is the natural 
gratiBcatioa of a pailion that confifts of curiofity, 
admiration, and the love of amuferaent. 

Before many books are written , and before 
fcience is greatly advanced , the produdions. of 
mere genius are fometimes complete : die per- 
former requires not the aid of learning where his 
defcription or flory relates to near and contiguous 
objeAs ; where it relates to the condud and 
charaiflers of men with whom he himfelf has 
aded , and in whofe occupations and fortunes he 
bimfelf has borne a parL 

With tfcis advantage , the poet Is the firfl to 
S3 . 
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offer the fruits of his genius, and to lead in the 
career of thofe arts by which the mind is dcIUned 
to exhibit its imaginations , and to expreft its 
paflions. Every tribe of barbarians have their 
paffionate or hiftoric rhymes, which contaio the 
fiipcrftition, the enthufiafm, and the admiration 
of glory , with which the breads of men , in the 
earlieft ftatc of focicty , are pofreffed. They 
delight in verfification, either becaufe the cadence 
of numbers is natural to the language of fenti- 
mentj or becaufe, not having the advantage of 
writing, they are obliged to bring the ear in aid 
of the memory , in order to facilitate the repeti- 
tion, and infure the prefervation of their works. 
. When we attend to the language which fava- 
ges employ on any folemn occafion , it appears 
that man is a poet by nature. Whether, at firft 
obliged by the mere defeds of his tongue, and 
the fcantinefs of proper expreflions, or feduced 
by a pleafure of the fancy in flating the analogy 
of its objeds , he clothes every conception in 
image' and metaphor. " We have planted the 
*' tree of peace, " fays an American orator; 
** we have buried the axe under its roots : we 
*• will henceforth repofe under its ihade; we will 
^ join to brighten the chain that binds our nations 
*' together. " Such are the colletftions of meta- 
phor which thofe nations employ in their public 
harangues. They have likewife already adopted 
thofe lively figures , and that darirg freedom 
^f liinguage , which the learned have after- 
wards found fo well fitted to exprefs the rapid 
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tranfiuons of the imaginatioR , and the ardours 
of a paflionate mind. 

If we are required, to explain , how men could 
be poets , or orators , before they were aided' by 
the learning of the fcholar and the critic? we 
may inquire, in oiir turn, how bodies could fall 
by their weight, before the laws of gravitatioa 
were recorded in books? Mind, as well as body, ^ 
has laws, which are exemplified in the courfe of 
nature, and which the critic coUe<^ only after 
the example has Oiewn what they are. 

Occasioned, probably, by the phyfical con* 
neiftion wc have mentioned, between the emo* 
Uons of a heated imagination, and the imprelfioos 
received from mufic and pathetic fouads , every 
tale among rude nations is repeated in vcrfe and 
is made to take the form of a fong. The early 
hiftory of all nations is uniform in this particu- 
lar. Priefts, ftatefmen, and philofophcrs, in the 
firft ages of Greece ,* delivered their inftrudions 
in poetry, and mixed with the dealers in muftc 
and heroic fable. 

It is not fo furprifing, however, that poetry 
fliould be the firft fpecies of compofition in every 
nation, as it is, that a ftyle apparently fo difficult, 
and foiar removed from ordinary u£e, ftiould be 
almcJt as univerfally the firft to attain its matu- 
rity. The moft admiced of all poets lived beyonii 
the reach of hiftory, almoft of tradition. The 
artlefs fbng of the favagc, the heroic legend <rf 
the bard, have fometimes a magnificent beauty, 
&4 
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wbich no. cKange of language can improve , and 
jio' retinements of the critic reform *. 

Unuea the Aippolbd difadvantage of a Hmitcr! 
knQ\vledge, and a rude appjehenfioa , tbc fimpl^c 
poet has. impreflions that more than compeniate the 
defedU at his flciil. The heft fubjedts of poetry , 
^e charaiflets of the violent and the brave , the ge- 
nerous and the intrepid, great dangers, trials of fos>- 
titude and fidelity, are exhibited within his view, 
er are delivered in traditions which animate lilcc 
truth , bccaufe they arc equally believed He is 
not eivgagedia recalling, Uke Virgil orTaffo, the 
Jentintents or fcenecy of an age remote from his 
own: he needs not be told by the critic- f, to re- 
collefl what another would have thought , or in 
what manner another would have expreffed his con- 
ception. The fimplo paffions , friendfliip , refent- 
xnent, and love, are the movements of his own 
mind, and he has iw occafion to. copy. Simple and 
vehement in his conceptions and feelings, he knows 
»a divejfity of thought, or of ftyle, to miilcador 
to exercife his judgment. He delivers the emotiotis 
of the heart, in words fuggefted by the heart ;- 
for he knows no other. And hence it is , that white 
we admire tJie judgment and invention of Virgil, 
and of othw later poets , : thefe terms appear mifapB 
plied to Homer. Though intelligent, as well as 
fublimCi in his conceptions, we cannot anticipate 
the lights of his under{landing > nor the moveT 
vaents of his heart: he appears to fpeak from 

• See TranflationsofGallic, Poetry, by James M'PherRjn. 
t Sec Lon^mis, " ^ 
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Jnf^iiration, not from invention ; and to be guided 
in the choice of his thoughts andvcxpreffions by* 
afupernatural inftind, not by refletflion. 

TSib language of early ages, is in one refpeift, 
fimpte and confined; in another, it is varied and 
free: it allows liberties, which, to the poet of 
after times , are denied. 

Ik rude ages men are not feparated by diftinc- 
tions of rank or profeffion. They live in one man- 
ner, and'fpeak one dialed;. The bard is not to 
chufe his expreffion among the fingular accents of 
different conditions. He has not to guard his lait- 
guage from the peculiar errors of the mechanic , 
the peafant , the fcholar , or the courtier , in order 
to find that elegant propriety, and juft elevation, 
which is free from the vulgar of oneclafs, the pe- 
dantic of the fecond, orjthe flippant of the third. 
The name of every objeifl, and of every Tentiment, 
is fixed; and if his conception has the dignity of 
nature, his exprelTiOn will have a purity which 
does not depend on his choice. 

With this apparent confinement in the choice 
of his words, he is at liberty to break through the 
ordinary modes of conftruflidh ; and in the form 
of a language not eftabhftied by rules, may find for 
tiimfelf a cadence agreeable to the tone of his mind. 
The liberty he takes , while his meaning is (Iriking, 
and his language is raifed , appears an improvement, 
not a trefpafs on grammar. He delivers a flyle to 
the ages that follow , and becomes a model from 
ivhich his pofterity judge. 

But whatever may be the early difpofition of 
mankind to poetry , or the advantages they poffefs 
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in cultivating this fpecres <?f literature; whethef 
the early maturity of poetical compofitioos arife 
from their being the firft ftudied , or from their hav- 
ing a charm to engage perfons of the livelicft ge- 
nius, who are beft qualified to improve the elo- 
quence of their native tongue; it is a remarkable 
fa(S, that, not only in countries where every vein 
of compofition was original, and was opened in 
the order of natural fuccellion ; but even at Rome, 
and in modern turope, where the learned began 
early to praflife on foreign models , we have pocw 
of every nation, who are perufecl with pleafure, 
while the profe writers of the Came ages arc ne- 
gledled. 

As Sophocles and Euripides preceded the hifto- 
rians and ftioralifls of Greece, not only Nsevlus and 
Bnnius, who wrote the Roman hiftory in verfe, but 
Lucilius, Plautus, Terence, and we may add Lu- 
cretius, were prior to Cicero, Salluft, or CsEfar. 
Dante and Petrarch went before any good profe 
writer in Italy ; Corneille and Racine brought on 
the fine age of profe compofitions in France ; and 
we had in England , not only Chaucer and Spencer, 
but Shakefpear and Milton, while our attempts in 
hiftory or fcience were yet in their iofency ; and de- 
ferve our attention , only for the fake of the matter 
they treat. 

Hellanicus, who is reckoned among the firft 
profe writers in Greece, and who immediately 
preceded , or was the contemporary of Herodotus, 
fet out with declaring his intention to remove 
Stom hiftory the wild reprefentations, and extra- 
vagant fit^om , \f itb which it had bceii difgraced 
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by the poets*. The want of records or authori- 
ties, relating to any didant tranfadlions , may- 
have hindered him , as it did his immedrate fuc- 
ceffor, from giving truth alltheadvantageiitmight 
have reaped from this tranfition to profe.' There 
arc , however , ages in the progrefs of fociety , 
when fuch a proportion muft be favourably receiv- 
ed. When men become occupied on th# fubjedls 
of pohcy, or commercial arts, they wifli to be 
informed and inftruded , as well as moved. They 
are interefted by what was real in paft tranfaiftions. 
They build on this foundation, the refledions and 
reafonin'gs they apply to prefent affairs , and wiih 
to receive information on the fubjed of different 
purfuits , and of projeds in which they begin to 
be engaged. The miners of men, the pradice 
of ordinary life, and the form of fociety, furnifh 
their fubjcds to the moral and political writer. 
Mere ingenuity, juftnefs of fentiment, andcorred 
reprefentation , though conveyed in ordinary lan- 
guage , are underftood to conftitute literary merit, 
and by implying to reafon more than to the ima- 
gination and paffions, meet with a reception that 
is due to the inftrudion they bring. 
" The talents of men come to be employed in a 
variety of affairs, and their inquiries direded to 
different fubjeds. Knowledge is important in 
every department of civil fociety , and requifite 
to the pradice of every art. The fcience of nature» 
morals, politics, and hiftory, find their feveral 
admirers; and even poetry itfelf, which retains 

'" Quoted by Demetrius Fhaleieus. 
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its former (lation in the region of warm imagin*^ 
tion and enthufiadic paHion , appears m a growing 
varii ty of forms. 

Matters have proceeded fo far , wtitiout tbc 
aidof foreignexamplcs, or the direiftion offchoois. 
The cart of Thefpis was changed into a ttiicatre^ 
not to gratify the learned, but to pleafe the Athe- 
ilian po(lukce: and the prize of poetical merit 
was decided by this populace equally before and 
after the invention of rules. The Greeks were 
unacquainted with every language but tb^r own; 
and ifthey became learned, it was only by ftudying 
what they themfelves had produced : tbe child- 
i(h mythology , whicli they are faid to have 
copied from Afia, was equally of little avail in 
promoting their love of arts, oc their fuccefs ia 
the pra<5Uce of them. 

When the biftorian is ftruck with the events 
he has witneffed , or heard; when he is excited 
to relate them by his refledions or bis paffions^ 
Y^hen the ftatefman , who is required to fpeak in 
public, is obliged to prepare fcH: every remarkable 
appearance in (ludied harangues ; when convcrf- 
ation becomes extenfive and relined ; and whea 
the focial feelings and refledions of men are com- 
mitted to writing , a fyftem of learning may 
arife from the buftle of an adivc life. Society 
itfelf is the fchool , and its leffons ate delivered 
in the praftice of real affairs. An author writes 
from obfervations he has made on his fubjed, 
not from the fuggeftion of books; and every 
produftion carries the mark of his charaifler as a. 
man, not of his mere proficiency as a fludent or 
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fclioUrv It may be made a queftion , whether 
the trouble of feeking for diftant models, and of 
Wading for iiVftrudlibii , through dark allufiong 

., and languages unknown , might not have quench- 
ed his fire, and rendered him a writer of a 
very inferior clafs. 

■ I F fociety may thus be confidered as a fchool 
for letters , it is probable that its lefTons are 
Varied in every feparate ftate , and in every age. 
For a certain period, the fevere applications of the 
Roman people to policy and war fuppfeffed the 
literary arts , and appear to have flified the 
genius even of the hiftorian and th'e poet. The 
inftitutions of Sparta gave a profelTed contempt 
for whatever was not connetfted with the 
pradical virtues of a vigorous and refolute fpirit : 
the dianfls of imagination, and the parade oi 
languflge, were by this people .claffed with the 
arts of' the cook and the perfumer : their fongs 
in praifeof fortitude are mentioned hy forae 
writers ; and colle<5lions of their witty fayings 
and repartees arc fiill preferved : they indicate 
-the virtues and the abilities of an aflive people, 
not their proficiency in fcience or literary tafte. 
Poffeffed of what was elTential to happinefs in 
the virtues of the heart, they had a difcernment 
of its value , unimbarrafled by the numberleO 
objeifls on which mankind in general are fo much 
at a lofs to adjuft their efteem : fixed in their 
own apprefaenfion , they turned a fharp edge on 
ihe follies of mankind. " When will you begin 

' to pradife it ? " was the queftion of a Spartan to 
a pecfon who , in an advanced Age of ^ife , was 
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fiill occupied , with queftions on the nature c^ 
virtue. 

While this people confined their ftudies to 
one queftion , how to improve and to preferve 
the courage and the definterefted affedions of the 
human heart ? their rivals the Athenians gave a 
fcope to refinement on every objed o£ reflection 
or paffion. By the rewards, either of profit or 
of reputation, which they beftowed pn every 
effort of ingenuity employed in miniftcring to the 
pleafure ; the decoration , or the convei^iency of 
life ; by the variety of conditions iti which their 
citizens were placed ; by their inequalities of 
fortune, and their fcveral purfuits in war, poli> 
tics , commerce , and lucrative arts , they awakened 
whatever was either good or bad in the natural 
difpolitions of men. Every road to eminence 
was opened; eloquence, fortitude, military fkill, 
envy , detradion , faiftion , and treafon , even the 
mufe herfelf, was courted to bedow importance 
among a buTy , acute , and turbulent people. 

From this example , we may fafely conclude, 
that although bufinefs is fometimes a rival to 
ftudy, retirement and leifure are not the principal 
requifites to the improvement,, perhaps not even 
to the exercife of literary talents. 1'he moft 
ilritdng exertions of imagination and fentiment 
have a reference to mankind: they are excited 
by the prefence and interccurfe of men : they 
have moft vigour when aduated in the mind by 
the operation of its principal fprings, by th^ 
emulations, the friendOiips, and the oppofitions' 
which fubfift among a forward and afpiring 
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people. Amidfl the great occafions which put 
a free, and ^ven a licentious fociety in motion, 
its members become capable of every exertion; 
and the lame fcenes which gave employment to 
Thcmiftocles andThrafybuius, infpired , by con- 
tagion, the genius of Sophocles and Flato. The 
petulant and the ingenious find an equal fcope 
to their talents ; and literary monuments become 
the repolitories of envy and folly, as well as of 
wifdom and virtue. 

Greece, divided into many little flates, and 
agitated , beyond any fpot on the globe , by 
domeflic contentions and foreign wars, fet die 
example in every fpecies of literature. The fire 
was communicated to Rome; not when the ftatc 
ceafed to be warlike , and had . difcontlnued her 
{political agitations , but when flie mixed the 
love of refinement and of pleafure with her 
national purfuits , and indulged an inclination 
to lludy in the mid{l of ferments , occafioned by 
the wars and pretenfions of oppofite fai5lions. It 
was revived in modern Europe among the 
turbulent ftates of Italy , and fpread to the North , 
together with the fpirit which fliook the fabric 
of the Gothic policy: it rofe while men were 
divided into parties , under civil or religious 
denominations, and when ihey were at variance 
on fubjedls held the moft important and facred. 

We maybe fatisfied , from the example of many 
ages, that liberal endowments bellowed on learn- 
ed fociecies, and the leifure with which they were 
furniflied for ftudy, are not the likelieft means to 
, excite the exertions of genius ; even fdeuce itfclf. 
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the (bppofed offspring of leiftire, pinfed iri the 
fliade of monaftic retirement Men at a diftanc« l 
from the objetSs of ufeful knowledge, untoilched 
by the motives that animate an adive and a vigor- 
ous mind, could produce only the jargon of d 
technical language, and accumulaie the imper- 
tinence of academical forms. 

To fpeak or to write juftly from an obferva* 
tion of nature, it is necefiary to have felt the fen* 
timents of nature. He who is penetrating and 
ardent in the coudud of life, will probably exert 
a proportional force and ingenuity in the exercife 
of his literary talents; and although writing may 
become a trade, and require all the application 
and ftudy which are beftoWed on any other 
calling; yet the principal requifites in this calling 
are, the fpirit and fetifibilityof a vigorous mind. 

In one period , the fchool may take its light 
and dlredion from adive life; in another, it ii 
true, the remains of an adlive fpirit are greatly 
fiipported by literary monuments, and by the 
hiftory of tranfadions that preferve the exatnpleS 
and the experience of former and of better timeS; 
But in whatever manner rtien are fbrmed for 
great efforts of elocution ox cooduift, it appears 
the moft glaring of all deceptions , to look for 
the accompHfhmerits of a human charafter in the 
mere attainments of fpeculation, whilft we negleft 
the qualities of fortitude and public affeiflion , 
which are fo necelTary to render our knowledge 
an article of happinefs or of ufe. 

PART. 
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PART FOURTH. 

Of C0NSEQ.UENCES that refult from the 
Advancement of Civil and Commsr.- 
c i A L Arts. 



S E C T I O N I. 

(^ the Separation of ArU and Frofejfiani. 

J.T is evident, that, however urged by a fenfc 
of neceOity, and a defire of convemencc , or fa> 
voured by any advantages of fituatioa and policy, 
a people can make no great progrefs in cultivat- 
ing the arts of life, until they, have feparated^ 
and cbmmitted to different perfons , the feveral 
talks , which require a peculiar flcill and attea- 
tion. The favage, or the barbarian, ^vho muSk 
build and plant, and fabricate for himfelf, pre- 
fers , in the interval of great alarms and fatigues, 
(he enjoyments of floth (o the improvement of 
his fortune: he is, perhaps, by the diverfity of 
his wants , difcouraged from indiiftry ; or , by 
his divided attention , prevented from acquiring 
Ikill ia the management of any particular fubjetft. 
The ciyoyment of peace, however, and die 
T 
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profpcifl of being able to exchange one com- 
modity for anotRcr, turns, by degrees, the hunter 
and the warrior into a tradcfman and a merchant. 
The accidents which didribute the means of 
fubfiftence unequally, inclination, and favourable 
opportunities, alTign the different occupations of 
men; and a fenfc of utility leads them , without 
end, to fubdividc their profeflions. 

The artift finds, that the more he can confine 
Itis attention to a .particular part of any work , 
his prddudions are the more pcrfeft, and grow 
under his hands in the greater quantities. Every 
undertaker in manufaAure finds , that the more 
he can fubdivide the talks of his workman , and 
the more hands he can employ on feparate arti- 
cles, the more are his expences diminiftied, and 
his profits increafed. The confumer too requires, 
in every kind of commodity, a workmanfliip 
-mOEC pcrfeift than hands empk)yed on a variety 
of fubjc(fls can produce ; and the progrefs of com- 
merce is but a continued fubdivifion of the me- 
chanical arts. 

Every craft may engrofs the whole of a man's 
attention , and has a myftery which miift be flu- 
died or learned by a regular apprenticefliip. Na- 
tions of tradefmen come to confift of members, 
who, beyond their own particular trade, are 
ignorant of all human affairs , and who may con- 
tribute to the prefervation and enlargement of 
their commonwealth, without making its intereft- 
an objc(ft of their regard or attention. Every in- 
-dividual is diflinguilhed by his caUingi ^uid has 
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a place to which he is fitted. The favage , who 
knows no difl:in<^on but that of his merit, o£ 
his fex or of his fpecies , and to whom his com* 
anunity is the fovereign objcd of afFcdion, is 
aftonilhed to find, that in a fcene of this nature, 
his being a man does not qualify him for any 
Aation whatever: he flies to the woods with 
amazement^ ditlafte, and averfion. 

By the reparation of arts and profeflions, the 
fources of wealth are laid open; every fpecies of 
material is wrought up to the greateft pcrfedion, 
and every commodity is produced in_ the greateft. 
abundance. The ftate may eftimate its profits and 
its revenues by the number of its people. It may 
procure, by its treafure, that national confidera- 
tion and power, which the favage maintains at 
the expence of his blood. 

The advantage gained in the inferior branches 
of manufaifture by the feparation of their parts, 
feem to- be equalled by thofe whith arife from a 
fimiiar device in the higher departments of policy 
and war. The foldier is relieved from every care 
but that of bis fervice, ftatefmen divide the bufi- 
nels of civil government into (hares; and the fer- 
vants of the public, in every office, %yidiout 
.being Hcilful in the affairs of (late , may fuccced. 
by obferving forms which are already eftabliftied 
on the experience of others. They are made, 
like the parts of an engine , to concur to a purpofe, 
without any concert of their own : and , equally 
blind with the trader to any general combination, 
T 2 
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they unite' with hlip , io fijrnffhiug to the ftate 
its refources, its condufl, and its. force. 

The artifices of the beaver, the ant, and the 
bee, ard afcribed to the wifdom of nature. Thofe 
of polinied nations are afcribed , to themfelves, 
and are fnppofed to indicate a capacity fuperior 
to that of rude minds. But the eftablifliments of 
men, like thofe of every animal, arc fuggefted 
by nature, and are the rcfult of inftinia, direifted 
by the variety of fituations in which mankind are 
placed. Thofe edablifhments arofe from fucceffive 
improvements that were made, v/ithoiit any fenfe 
of their general effed; and they bring humatii 
affairs to a ftate of complication , which the 
greateft reach of capacity with which human na- 
ture was ever adorned, could not have projefted; 
nor even when the whole is carried into execu- 
tion, can it be comprehended in its full extent. 

Who could anticipate, or even enumerate, the 
feparate occupations and profeffions by which the 
members ofanycommerci.il ftate are diftinguJIhed; 
the variety of devices which are pradifed in fe- 
parate cells, and which the artift^ attentive to 
his own affair, has invented, to abridge or to 
facilitate his feparate talk ? In coming to this 
mighty end, every generation, compared t* its 
piedeceffors, may have appeared to be ingenious; 
compared to its followers,' may have appeared 
to be dull : and human ingenuity, whatever 
bcights it may have gained in a fucceftion of 
ages, continues to move with an equal pace, and 
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to creep in making the ]aft as well as the firft 
ftep of commercial or civil improvement. 

It may even be doubted, wfaether the meafure 
of national capacity increafes with the advance- 
ment of arts. Many mechanical arts, indeed, re- 
quire no capacity ; they fucceed bed under a total 
fuppreffion of fentimciit and reafon ; and ignorance 
is the mother of induftry as well as of fuperfti- 
tion. Refledion and fancy are fubjoA to err; but 
' a habit of moving the hand, or the foot, is in- 
dependent of either. Manufadures, accordingly, 
profper moft, where th< mind is leaft confulted, 
and where the workfliop may, without any great 
effort of imagination, be confidered as an engine, 
the parts of which are men, 

TH#foreft has been felled by the favage with- 
out the ufe of the axe, and weights have been 
faifed without the aid of the mechanical powers. 
The merit of the inventor, in every branch, pro- 
bably deferves a preference to that of the per- 
former; and he \tho invented a tool, or could 
■ work without its afliftancc, deferved the praife 
of ingenuity in a much higher degree than the 
mere ajrtiH, who, by its alBAance, produces a 
fuperior work. 

But if many parts in the pradice of every art, 
and in the detail of every department, require no 
abilities, or adually tend to contrad and to limit 
the views of the mind, there are others which 
lead to general reflexions , and to enlargement of 
thought. Even in manufadure, the genius of 
the mafler, perhaps, is cultivated, while that of 
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the inferior workman lyes wafte. The ftatefman 
may have a wide comprehenfion of human affairs, 
while the tools he employs are ignorant of the 
fyftem in which they are themfelves combined. 
The general officer may be a great proficient in 
the knowledge of war, while the Ikill of the fol- 
dier is confined to a few motions of the hand and 
the foot. The former may have gained what 
the latter has loft; and being occupied in the 
condud of difciplined armies, may pradtife on a 
larger fcale all the arts of prelervation , of decep- 
tion f and of flratagem , which the ikvuge exerts 
in leading a fmall party, or merely in defending 
bimfelf. 

The pratJlitioner of every art and profeffion" 
may afford matter of general fpeculation to the 
man of fcience; and thinking itfelf, in this age' 
of reparations , may become a peculiar craft. In 
tlie buftle of civil purfuits and occupations, men 
appear in a variety of lights , and fuggeft matter 
of inquiry and fancy , by which converfation is 
enlivened, and greatly enlarged. The produdions 
of ingenuity are brought to the market ; and 
men are willing to pay for whatever has a tend, 
cncy to inform or amufe. By this means the 
idle, as well as the bufy, contribute to forward 
the pfogrefs of arts, and bellow on polilhed na- 
tions that air of fuperior ingenuity , under which 
they appear to have gained the ends that were 
purfued by the favage in his fofcfl, kno*^ledge, 
order, and vfealtli* 
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S E C T. I t 

©^ (Ac Subordination confequent to the Separation of 
Arti and Profejjiom. 

X HERE is one ground of fubordlnation in the 
difference of natural talents and difpofitions , x 
fecond in the unequal divifion of property , and 
a third, not lefs fenfible, in the habits whickare 
acquired by the praiflice of different arts. 

Some employments are liberal, others mechanic. 
They require dift'erent talents, and infpire different 
■ lentiments ; and whether or not this be the caufe of 
the preference we adually give, it is certainly rea- 
fonable to form our opinion of the rank that is due 
to men oi certain profeflions and Rations, from the 
influence of their manner of life in cultivating the. 
powers of the mind, or in preferving the fentiments 
of the heart. 

There is an elevation natural to man, by 'which 
lie would be thought, in hisrudeft ftate, however 
urged by neceflity, to rife above the confideratioa 
of mere fubfiftence, and the regards ofintereftr 
iie would appear to ad: only from the heart, in its 
engagements of friendfliip or oppofition » he would 
fiiew himfelf only upon occafionsof danger or diffi- 
culty ,, and leave ordinary caresto the weak or the 
fervlle. 

The feme apprehenfions, in every fituation, re- 
gulate his notions of meaiinefs or of dignity. la 
that of poliflied fociety , his defire to avoid the 
T4 
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charaifler of fordid , makes him conceal his regard 
for what relates merely to his prefervation or his 
livelihood. In his eftimacion , the b*ggar, who 
depends upon charity; the labourer, who toils that 
he may cat; the mechanic, whofe art requires no 
exertion of genius , are degraded by the objeA they 
pnrfue, and by the means they employ to attain it. 
Profeflions requiring more knowledge and ftudy ; 
proceeding on the exercife of fancy, and the love of 
pcrfetSion; leading to applaufeas wellas toprofit, 
place the artift in a fuperiorclafs, and bring him 
nearer to that (lation in which men, becaufe they 
are bound to no talk, becaufe they are left to fol- 
low the difpofition of the mind, and to take that 
part in fociety, to which they are led by the fen- 
timents of the heart, or by the calls of the public ; 
are fuppofed to be higheft. 

This laft was the ftation, which, in thediftinc- 
tion betwixt freemen and (laves, the citizens of 
every ancient republic ftrove to gain, and to main- 
tain for themfelves. Women, or flaves, in the 
earlicft ages , had been fet apart for the purpofes of 
domeftic care, or bodily labour; and in the progrefs 
of lucrative arts, the latter were bred to mechanical 
profeffions, and were even intruded with merchan- 
dife for the benefit of their mafters. Freemen 
would be underftood to have no objed befide tliofe 
of politics and war. In this manner, the honours 
of one half of the fpecies were facrificed to thofe 
of the other; as Hones from the fame quarry are 
buried in the foundation, tofuftain the blocks which 
happen to be hew*i fot the fuperior parts of the pile. 
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In the midft of our encomiums befto\Mcd on the 
Greeks and the Romans, we are, by this circum. 
ftance, made to remember, that no human inftitu. 
tion is perfedl. 

In many of the Grecian ftates, the benefits ari- 
fing to the free from this cruel diftindion , were 
not conferred equally on all the citizens. Wealth bcr 
mg unequally divided, the rich alone were exempted 
from labour ; the poor were reduced to work for 
their own fubfiflence; intereft was a reigning paf. 
fion in both , and the poffeffion of flaves; like that 
©f any other lucrative property, became an objetl of 
avarice, not an exemption from fordid attentions. 
The entire effefls of the inditution were obtained, or 
continued to be enjoyed forany confiderable time, 
at Sparta alone. We feel its injuftice ; we fufifer 
for the helot, under the feverities'and unequal treat< 
mentto which he wasexpofed : but when we think 
only of the fuperior order of men in this ftate; 
when we attend to that elevation and magnanimity 
of fpirit, for which danger had no terror, intereft 
no means to corrupt; when we confider them as 
friends, or as citizens, we are apt to forget, like 
thcmfclves , that flaves have, a' title to be treated 
like men. 

We look for elevation of fentiment , and 
liberality of mind, among thofe orders of citizens, 
who, by their condition, and their fortunes , are 
relieved from fordid cares and attentions. This 
was the defcription of a free man at Sparta ; and 
if the lot of a flave among the ancients was 
really more wretched than lliat of the indigent 
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labourer and the mechanic among the modern*, 
it may be doubted whether the fuperior orders, 
who are in poffeffioo of confidcration and ho- 
nours, do not proportionally fail in the dignity 
which befits their condition. If the pretenlions 
to equal juftice and freedom fliould terminate itk 
tendering every clafs equally fervile and merce- 
nary, we make a nation of helots, and have na 
free citizens. 

In every commercial ftate , notwithftanding 
«ny pretenAon to equal rights, the exaltation o£ 
a few mufl deprels the many. In this arrangement,. 
we think that the extreme meannefs of fomc 
clafTes muft arife chiefly from the defed of know- 
ledge , and of liberal education ; and we refer 
to fuch claFfes , as to aa image of what one 
fpecies mufl have been ia its rude and uncul- 
tivated flate. But we forget bow many circum- 
ftances , efpecially in populous cities , ■ tend to 
corrupt the loweft orders of men. Ignorance is 
the lead of their failings. An admiracion o£ 
wealth unpoffeffed , becoming a principle of 
envy , or of fervility : (l habit of adiing perpe- 
tually with a view to profit, and under a fcnfe 
of fubjedion ; the crimes to which they are 
allured , in order Co feed their debauch , or to 
gratify their avarice, are examples, not of igno- 
rance , but of corruption and bafenefs. If the 
favage has not received our inftrudions , he is 
likewife unacquainted witb our vices. He knows 
no fuperior, and cannot be fervile;he knows 
no didindions of fortune, and cannot be envious^ 
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he acts from his talents in the liigheft ftatioa 
which human fociety can offer, that of the coun- 
fellor, and the foldier of his country. Toward 
forming his fentimcnts , he knows all that the 
heart requires to be- known; he can diftingalfb 
the friend whom he loves, and the public interelt 
■whii:h awakens his zeal. 

The principal objedions to dcmocrattca! or 
popular government, are taken from the inequal- 
ities which arife among men in the refult of 
commercial arts. And.it muft be confefTed , that; 
popular aFTemblies , when compofed of men 
whofe difpofitions are fordid, and whofc ordinary 
npptications are illiberal, however they may^be 
intruded with the choice of their mafters and 
leaders , are certainly , in their own perfons , 
unfit to command. How can he who has confined 
his views to his own fubfiftence or prefervationj 
be intruded with the conduft of nations ? Such 
men, when admitted to deliberate on matters of 
flate, bring to its councils confufion and tumult, 
or fervility and corruption ; and feldom fuffer it 
to repofc from ruinous fadions, or the effed; of 
refolutions ill formed or ill conduced. 

The Athenians retained their popular govern- 
ment under all thefe defeds. The mechanic was 
obliged, under a penalty, to appear in the public 
market-place, and to hear debates on the fubjeds 
of war, and of peace. He was tempted by pecu- 
niary rewards , to attend on the trial of civil 
and criminal caufes. But notwithftanding an exer- 
cife tending fo much to cultivate their talents , 
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the indigent came always with minds intent upon 
profit, or with the habits of an ilhberal calling. 
Sunk under the fenfe of their perfonal difparity 
and weaknefs, they were ready to refign them- 
felves entirely to the influence ,of feme popular 
leader, who flattered their paflions, and wrought 
on their fears ; or , afluated by envy , they were 
ready to banifii from the ftate whomfoever was 
refpedable and eminent in the fuperior order of 
citizens: and whether from their negled of the 
public at one time , or their male-adminiflration 
at another, the fovcreignty was every moment 
ready to drop from their hands. 

Thk people, in this cafe, are, in fail, frequently 
gbverned by one, or a few, who know how 
to conduit them. Pericles poffeffed a fpecies of 
princely authority at Athens; CrafTus, Pompey 
and Caefar, either jointly or fucceflivcly, poffeffej 
for a conliderable period the fovereign direction 
at Rome. 

Whether in great or in fmall dates , demo- 
cracy is preferved with dlfiiculty , under the 
difparicies of condition , and the unequal cultiva- 
tion of the mind, which attend the variety of 
, purfuits, and applications, that Ceparate mankind 
in the advanced ftate of commercial arts. In this, 
however, we do but plead againft the form of 
democracy, after the principle is removed; and 
fee the abfardity of prctenfions to equal influence 
and confideratibn , after the charat^ers of men 
have ceafed to be fimilar. 
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5 E C T. lit 

€)f the Manaa-j of Polished and Commercial Natioiu. 

JVlANKIND, -when in their rude ftate, have 
a great uniformity of manners; but when civi- 
lized, they are engaged in a variety of ptirfuitsj 
they tread on a larger field, and feparaic to a 
greater diftance. If they be guided, however, by 
fimilar dirpofitions, and by like fuggcftions of 
nature, they will probably, in the end, as well 
as in the beginning of their progrefs , continue 
to agree in many particulars; and while commu< 
nities admit, in their members, that diverficy of 
ranks and profeffions which we have already 
dcfcribed, as the confequencc or the foundation 
of commerce, they will refemble each other in 
many effeds of this dillribution , and of other 
circumftances in which they nearly concur. 

Under every form of government, ftatefmen 
endeavour to remove the dangers by which they 
are threatened from abroad, and the dJllurbances 
>vhich moleft them at home. By this conduA, if 
fuccefsful, they in a few ages gain an afcendant 
for their country; ellablilh a frontier at a diHance 
from its capital; they find, in the mutual defires 
of tranquillity, which come to poffefs mankind, 
and in thofe public ellabliffaments which tend to 
keep the peace of focicty , a refpite from foreign 
wars , and a relief from domeftic diforders. Tbey 
learn to decide every conteil without tpmult. 
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and to fecure, by the authority of law, every 
citizen in the pofTeffion of his perfonal rights. 

In tliis condition, to which thriving nations 
afpire, and which they in fome meafure attain , 
mankind having laid the bafis of fafety, proceed 
to erei5l a fupcrftrudure fujtable to their views. 
The confcquence is various in different ftates ; 
even in different orders of men of the fame 
community; and the effetS to every Individuat 
correfponds with his ftation. It enables the ftatef- 
man and the' foldier to fettle the forms of their, 
different procedure; it enables the prajftitioner 'in 
every profeffion to purfue his feparate advantage; 
it affords the man of pleafure a time for refine- 
ment , and the fpeculative , leifure for literary 
converfation or ftudy. 

In this fcene, matters that have little reference 
to the adlive purfuits of mankind , are made fub- 
jedls of enquiry, and the exercife of fenttment 
and reafon itfelf becomes a profeflion. The fongs 
of the bard, the harangues of the ftatefman and 
the warrior, the tradition and the (lory of ancient 
times , are confidered as the models , or the 
earlieft produiflion , of fo many arts, which ic 
becomes the obje<5t of different profeflions to 
copy or to improve. The works of fancy, like 
the fubje(fb of natural hiftory, are diftinguilhed 
into claffes and fpecies ; the rules of every parti- 
cular kind ar.e diftinftly colleded ; and the library 
is ftored, like the warehoufe, with the finilhed 
nianufaflure of different artifts, who, with the 
atdi gf the grammarian and the critic, afpire. 
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each in his particular way, to inftruft the head, 
or to move the heart. 

Every nation is a motley aflemblage of different . 
characters , and contains, under any-poHtical form, 
fome exiunples of that variety, which the humours, 
tempers, andapprehenftons of men, fo differetitly 
employed , arc hkely to fiirnifii. Every profellioit 
has its point of honour, and its fyftem of miia- 
titrs; the merchant his punduality and fair dealing; 
the Hatefman his capacity and addrefsj the man 
of fociety, his good breeding and wit. Every 
flation has a carriage, a drefs, a ceremonial, by 
■which it is diftinguiflied, and by which it fup* 
preffes the national charafler under that of the 
rank , or of the individual- 

This defcription may be applied equally to 
Athens and Rome , to London and Paris. The 
lade or the fimple obferver would remark the va- 
riety hcfaw in[the dwellings and in the occupations 
tof different men, not in the afped of different na- 
tions. He would find , in the ftreets of the fame 
■city, as great a diverfity, as in the territory of a 
fcparate people. He could not pierce through 
the cloud that was gathered before him , nor fe« 
how the tradefman , mechanic , or fcholar , of on« 
country, (bould differ from thofe of another. But 
the native of every province can diftinguifh the 
foreigner; and when he himfelf travels , is flruck 
with the afpeift of a ftrange country , the moment 
he pafTcs the bounds of his own. The air of the 
perfon, the tone of the voice, the idiom of lati- 
guage, and the Arain of conveiXacioii, wbethei 
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pathetic or languid, gay orfevere, are do longer 
the fame. 

Many fuch differences may arife among poliflicd 
nations , from the effeds of climate , or Irom four> 
ces o£ fafhion, that are Hill more hidden or unob- 
fcrved; but the principal diftindions on which 
we can reft , are derived from the part a people 
are obliged to a<ft in iheir national c^pacitv; from 
the objeds placed in their view by the ftate; or 
from the conftiiution of government, which 
prefcribing the terms of fociety to its fubjedls^ 
has a great influence in forming their apprehenfion« 
and b;ibits. 

The Roman people , deftined to acquire wealth 
by conqueft, and by the fpoil of provinces ; the 
Carthaginians, intent on the returns of mercbandife, 
«nd the produce of commercial fettlements , muft 
have filled the ftreets of their feveral capitals with 
nen of a different difpofition and.afped. The 
Roman laid hold of his fword when he wilhed to be 
great , and the ftate found her armies prepared in 
.the dwellings of her people. The Carthaginian 
retired to his counter on a fimilar projed; and , 
:when the ftate was alarmed, or bad refolved oa 
a war , lent of his profits to purchufe an army 
abroad. 

The member of a republic, and the fubjcd 
of a monarchy, muft differ; becaufe they have 
different parts alligned Co them by the forms of 
their cour^try: the one deftijied to live with his 
equals, or, to contend by his perfonal talents 
and cbaradei , for. pre •eminence ^ the other, 
bom 
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born to a determinate ftation, where any" pre- 
tence to equality creates a confofion, and wliere 
nought but precedence is ftudied. Each, when 
the inftitution's of his country are mature, may 
find in the laws a proteflion to his perfunal rights; 
but thofe rights themfclves are ditferently under- 
ftood, and with a different fet of opinions , give 
rife to a different temper of mind. The republic- 
an mnft adl in the Rate, to futlain his preten- 
flons ; he mufl: join a party , in order to be fafe; 
lie mnft lead one, in order to be great. The 
fubjed of monarchy refers to his birth- for the 
honour he claims; he waits on a court, to fiiew 
his importance i and holds out the enfigns of 
dependence and favour, to gain him efteem with 
the public. 

If national ibditutions, calculated for the pre- 
fervation of liberty , inftead of calling upon the 
citizen to ad forhimfeif, and to maintain his 
rights Ihouid give a fecurity, requiring, on his ■ 
part, no perfonai attention or effort; this feeming 
perfedion of goyernmeUt Inight weaken the bands 
of fociety, and j upon maxirris of independence , 
fepatate and eftraoge the different ranks it was 
meant to reconcile. Neither tlie parties formed 
in republics, nor the courtly affemblie.'! which 
meet in monarchical governments , could take 
place, where the fenfe of a mutual dependence 
(honld ceafe to fumraon their members together. 
The reforts for commerce might be frequented , 
and mere amufement might be puffued in the 
crowd,. while the private dwelling became a retreat' 
V 
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for referve , avcrfe to tlie trouble arifing from 
regards and attentions, which it might be pzt% 
of the political creed to believe of no confequence ; 
and a point of honour to hold in contempt. 

ThIs humour is not likely to grow either in 
republics or monarchies : it belongs more properly 
to a mixture of both ; where the adminiftration 
of juftice may be better fecurcd ; where the fub- 
jed is tempted to look for equality , but where 
be finds only independence in its place , and 
where he learns, from a fpirit of equality, to 
hate the very diftindions to which , on account 
of their real importance , he pays a remarkable 
deference. 

In either of the feparate forms of republic or 
monarchy, or in afting on the principles of either, 
men are obliged to court their fellow citizens, 
and to employ parts and addrefs to improve their 
fortunes , or even to be fafe. They find in both 
.a fcbool for difcernment and penetration ; but in 
the one , are taught to overlook the merits of a 
private ebarafter, for the fake of abilities that 
have weight with the public; and in the other, 
to overlook great and refpeiftable talents , for 
the fake of qualities engaging or pleafant in the 
fcene of entertainment , and private fociety. 
They are obliged , in both , to adapt themfelves 
with care to the falhion and manners of their 
country. They find no place for caprice or 
fingular humours. The republican muft be po- 
pular and the ccrartier polite. The firft muft 
think hijmfclf well placed in every company; tlie 
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other mull chiife bis reforts , and defire to be 
diftinguilhed only where the fociety itfelf is 
efleemed. With his inferiors, he takes an air of 
protet^ion; and fuffers. in his tiirn, the fame air 
to be taken with hirafelf. It did not , perhaps , 
require in a Spartan, who feared nothing but a 
failure in his duty, who loved nothing but his 
friend and the ftate, fo conftant a guard on him- 
felf to fupport his character , as it frequently 
does in the fubjeft of a monarchy, to adjull his 
expence and his fortune to the defires of his 
vanity, and to appear in a rank as high as hi* 
birth , or ambition , can poffibly reach. 

There is no particular, in the mean time, 
in which we are more freqifentlv^unjuft, thart 
in applying to the individual the fuppofed char- 
aAer of his country; or more frequently mifled, 
than in taking our notion of a people from the 
example of one, or a few of their members. It 
belonged t6 the ctfuftitution of Athens, to have 
produced a Cieori, and a Pericles; but all the 
Athenians Were not, therefore, like Clean, or 
Pericles. Thcmiftocles and Ariftides Jived in the 
fame age; the one advifed what was pfofitabkj 
the other told bis country what waa )ufl. 



^i 
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S E C T. IV. 

The fame fuhje^ continued. 

M. He law of nature, with lefpeiJl to nations, 
is the fame that it is wich refped to individuals: 
it gives to the collective body a right to prefi;rvc 
theitifelves ; to employ, uiidiftuibed , the means 
of life; to retain the fruits of labour; to demand 
the obfervance of (lipuJations and coiUrarts. In 
the cafe of violence, it condemns the aggrefTor 
and cftabliflies, on the part of the injured, the 
right of defence , and a claim to retribution. 
Itf applications,. however, admit of difputes, and 
give rife to variety in the apprehcnfiou , as well 
as the pradice of mankind. 

Nations have agreed univerfaliy. In diftinguiHi- 
ing right from wrong ; in exading the reparation 
of injuries by confent or by force. They have 
always repofed, in a certain degree; on the faith 
of treaties; but have aded as if force were the 
ultimate aibiter in all their difputes, and the power 
to defend themfelves, the fureft pledge of their 
fafety.. Guided by thefe cOmmOn apprehenfions, 
they have differed frorri Out another, not merely 
in points of form , but iu points of the grcateft 
importance, refijeding the nfage of war, the 
cfteds of captivity, and the rights of conquefl and 
vidory. 

When a number of independent communities 
have been frequently involved in wars, and have 
had their ftattd alliances and oppofuions, they 
adopt cuUonas which they make the foundation uf 
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rules, or of laws,, to be obferved, or alledged, 
in all their mutual traiifadions. Even in war itfelf, 
they woLjId follow a fyflcm , and plead for the 
obfervance of forms in their veiy operations for 
mutual deftrudion. 

The ancient flaftes of Greece and Italy derived 
their manners in war from the nature of their re- 
publican government; thofe of modern Europe, 
from the influence of monarchy, which, by its 
prevalence in this part of the world, has a great 
effeift on nations, even where it is not the form 
cftabljfhed. Upon the maxiins of this government, 
we apprehend a diftindion between the ftate and 
its members, as that between the King and the 
people , which renders war an operation of policy, 
not of popular animofity. While we flrike at the 
public intereft, we would fpare the private; and 
we carry a refped and confideratiou for individuals, 
whicb often flops the iffucs of blood in the ardour 
of vi<5tory , and procures to the prifoner of war 
a hofpitable reception in the very city which he 
came to deftroy. Thefe praAices are fo well 
cllabliflbed , that fcarcely any provocation on the 
part of an enemy, or any exigence of fervice, can 
excufe a trefpafs on the fuppofed rules of human- 
ity , or fave the leader who commits it from 
becoming an objeiil of deteftation add honor. 

To this , the general pradice of the Greeks and 
the Romans was oppofite. They endeavoured to 
wound the flate by deftroying its members, by 
dcfolating its territory , and by ruining the poflef- 
fiqns of- its fubjeds- Tbey granted quarter only 
V3 
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to indave, or to bring the prifoner to a more foleinn 
execution; and an enemy, when diCirmed, was, 
for the moft part , either fold in the market or 
killed, that he might never return to ftrengthcn 
Iiis party. When this was the ilTue ofwar, it was 
no wonder, that battles were fought with dc- 
fpcratioii, and that every fortrefs was defended to 
the Jaft extictnily. The g;ime of human life went 
upon a high ftajic, and was played with a propofr 
tioniil zeal. 

• 7"he term harbariar^ in this ftate of manners, 
could not be employed by the Greeks or the Ro- 
mans in that fenfe in which we ufe it: to charac- 
terize a people regardlefs of commercial arts; pro- 
fiife of ihcir own lives, and of thofe of others; 
vehement in their attachment to one fociety, and 
imphicable in their antipathy to another. This, in 
a great and fiiining part of their hiftory, was their 
pwn character, as well as that of fome other 
nations, whom, upon this very account, we djf- 
tinguifh by the appellations of barbarous or rudt, 

Ir has been obferved , that thofe celebrated 
pations are indebted , for a great part of their 
eftimation, not to the matter of their hiftory, but 
to the manner in which it has been delivered , and 
to the capacity of their hiftoriaps , and other 
writers. Their ftory has been told by men who 
knew how to draw our attention qn the proceedings 
pf the underftanding and of the heart, more than 
pn external effeds J and who could exhibit charac- 
ters to be admired and loved, in the midft of ac- 
tons which yit fhopid now univeffally hatp or 
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eotidentn. Like Ho.mer, the model oF Grecian 
literature, they could make us forget the horrors 
of a vindidive , cruel , and remorfelefs treatment 
of an enemy, in behalf of the ftrenuous condu<^,' 
the courage , and vehement affetflions, with which 
the hero maintained the caufe of his friend and 
of his country. 

Our manners are lb dififcrent, and the fyftem 
upon which we regulate our apprehenfions, in 
manythingSg fooppolite, that no lels could make 
us endure the pra(5lice of ancient nations. Were 
that prai5lice recorded by the mere journalift, who 
retains only the detail of events , without throwing 
any light on the charatfler of the adors ; who , like 
the Tartar hiftorian , tells us only what blood wa* 
fpilt in the field, and how many inhabitants were 
maffacred in the city; we fhould never have dif- 
tinguilhed the Greeks from their barbarous neigh- 
bours, nor have thought, that the charader of 
civility pertained even to the Romans, till very 
late in their hiftory , and. in the decline of their 
empire. 

It would, no doubt, be pleafantto fee there- 
marks of fuch a traveller as we fometimes fend 
abroad to infped the manners of mankind, left, 
unaflifted by hiftory , to coileft the charader of die 
Greeks from the ftate of their country, or front 
their praAice in war. " This country , " he might 
fay , *' compared to ours , has an air of barrennefs 
" and defolation. I faw upon the road troops of 
" labourers, who were employed in the fields; 
^ but no where the habitations of Ae mafterand 
V4 
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^ the landlord. It was unfafe, I was told, t& rs- 
*' fide in the country; and the people of every dit 
** triift crowded into towns to find a place of defcn- 
** cTc, It is indeed impofliblc, that they can be more 
" civilized, till they have eftablifhedfome regular 
*' government, and have courts of juftice to hear 
*' their complaints. Atpreftnt, every town, nay, . 
" I may fay, every village, ails for itfelf, and the 
P greateft diforders prevail. I was not indeed mo- 
** lefted; for you miift know, thatthey call them- 
*' felves nations, and do all their mifchief under 
** the pretence of war, 

*-' I DO not mean to take any of the liberties of 
*' travellers, nor to vie with the celebrated authnr 
*' of the voyage to Ltlliput; but cannot help en- 
" deavouring to communicate what I felt onhcar- 
■ *' ingthcm fpeak of their territory, their armies, 
*' their revenue, treaties, and alliances. Only 
" imagine the church- wardens and conftabjes of 
" Highgate or Hampftead turned ftatefmen and 
" generals , and you will have a tolerable con- 
" ception of this fingular country. I paffed through 
*' one fta'te, where the beft houfe in the capital 
♦* would not lodge the meanefl: of your labourers , 
" and where your very beggars would not chufe to 
*' dine with the King; and yet they are thought 
** a great nation , and have no lefs thiui two 
" Kings. I faw one of them ; but fnch a poten- 
■' tate! he had fcarcely cloaths to his back; and 
*' for hisMajefty's table, he wasoblige<l to go to 
*' the eating-houfe with his fubjetfts. They have 
*' not a fmgte farthing of money; and 1 was 
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« obliged to get food at the public expence , there 
" being none to be had in the market. You will 
* imagine, that there muft have been a fervice of 
" plate, and great attendance, to wait on the illuf- 
" trious ftranger; but my fare was a mefs of forry 
*■ pottage , brought me by a naked flave , who left 
" me to deal with it as I thought proper: and 
" even this 1 was in continual danger of having 
" ftoien from me by the children, who are as vigi. 
" lant to fei?e opportunities, and n^ dextrous in 
" fnatching their food, as any (larved greyhound 
" you ever faw. The mifcry of the whole people, 
" in fhort , as well as my own , while I ftaid there , 
" was beyond dcfcription. You would think that 
" their whole attention were to torment themfelves 
" as much as .they can : they are even difpleafed 
*' with one of their Kings for being well liked, 
" He had made aprefent, while I was there, of 3 
" cow to one favourite, and of a waiftcoat to an- 
" other*; and jt was publicly faid , that this me- 
" tTiod of gaining friends was robbing the public. " 
" My landlord told me very gravely , that a man 
" fliould come under no obligation that might 
" weaken the love which he owes to his country; 
" nor form any perfonal attachment beyond the 
" mere habit of living with his friend, and of do- 
" ing him a kindnefs when he can. 

" 1 ASKED him once, Why they did not, for their 
" own fakes, enable thcirKings to alTume a littl^ 
" more ftatc? Becaufe , fays he, we intend them 
*' the happinets of living with men. When I 

* Plutarch in' the life of AgeClaua. 
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" found fault with their houfes , and faid in pam- 
" cular, thatlwasfurprifedthey did not build bet- 
" ter churches. What would you be then, fays 
** he , if you found religion ia {lone walls ? This 
" will fuffice forafample of ourconverfation; and 
« fenlentiousasit was, you may believe I did not 
" Itay long to profit by it. 

" The people of this place arc not quite fo (lu- 
^ pid. There is a pretty large fquare of a market- 
" place, and fome tolerable buildings; and, lam 
** told , they have fome barks and lighters em- 
* ployed in trade, which they likewife upon oc- 
** cafion, mufterinto afleet, like my lord Mayor's 
** (hew. But what pleafes me moft is, that I am 
*' likely to get a paffage frdm hence , and bid fare- 
" well to this wretched country. I have been at 
" fome pains to obfcrve their ceremonies of reli. 
" gion , and to pick up curiofities. I have copied 
*• fome infcriptions , as you will fee when you come 
" toperufe myjournal, and will then judge, whe- 
" ther 1 have met with enough to compenfate the 
" fatigues and bad entertainment to which I have 
*' fubmitted. As for the people, you will believe , 
" from the fpeciraen I have given you: that they 
" could not be very engaging company; though 
" poor and dirty, they ftill pretend to be proud; 
" and afellow who is not worth a groat, is above 
** working for his livelihood. They come abroad 
" barefooted , and without any cover to the head , 
'^ wrapt up in the coverlets under which yoij 
*' would imagine they had fiept. They throw all 
** off , and appear like fo many naked cannibals , 
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" Vfhcn they go to violent fports and exerclfes ; at 
" which they highly value feats of dexterity and 
** ftrength, Brawny limbs, and mufcular arms , 
" the faculty of fleepingout all nights, of fading 
** long, and of putting up with any kind of food, 
" are thought genteel accompliihments. They 
" have no fettled government that I could learn; 
" fometimes the mob, and fometimes the better 
*' fort, do what they pleafe: they meet in great 
" crowds in the open air , and feldom agree about 
" any thing. If a fellow has prefumption enough , 
" and a loud voice, he can make a great figure, 
*' There was a tanner here , fome time ago , who , 
" for a while , carried every thing before fiim. He 
" cenfured fo loudly what others had done, and 
*' talked fo big of what might be performed, that 
" he was fent out at laft to make good his words, 
" and to curry the enemy intlead of his leather *. 
" You will imagine, perhaps, that he was prefled 
" for a recruit; no; — — he was fent to command 
*' the army. They are indeed feldom long of one ' 
*' mind, except in their rcadinefs to harafs their 
*' neighbours. They go out in bodies, and rob , 
*' pillage, and murder where-ever they come. " So 
far may we fuppofe our traveller to have written ; 
and upon a recoUedion of the reputation which 
thofe nations have acquired at a diftance , he might 
Ijave added , perhaps. " That he could not under- 
" ftand how fchoiars, fine gentlemen, and even 
" women, fliould combine to admire a people, 
*' who fo little referable themfelves." 

* Thucydides , lib. 4 -t — AiiUqphsnes. 
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To form a judgment of the chara<!tcr from 
■which they adcd in the fielii.and in their compe- 
titions with neighbouring nations, we mufl'obferve 
' thenn at home. They were bold and fearlefs in 
their civil diffenfions; ready to proceed to extre- 
mities, and to carry their debates to the decifion 
cf force. Individuals ftood diftingui(hed by their 
perfor.al fpirit and vigour , not by the valuation 
of their cftates , or the rank of their birth. They 
had a pcrfonal elevation founded on the fenfe of 
equality, not of precedence. The general of one 
camp-iign was , during the next, a private foldier, 
and ferved in the ranks. They were folicitous 
to acquire bodily ftrength ; becaufe, in the ufe 
of their weapons, battles were a trial of the 
foldier's ftrength, as well as of the leader's con- 
duifV. The remains of their ftatuary fiiews a 
manly grace, an air of fimplicity and eafe, which 
being frequent in nature, were familiar to the 
artift. The mind, perhap s, borrowed a confidence 
and force , from the vigour and addrefs of the 
body ; their eloquence and ftylc bore a refemblance 
to the carriage of the perfoo. The underftanding 
was chiefly cultivated in the praiftice of affairs. 
The moft refpedable perfonag?s were obliged to 
mix with the crowd, and derived their degree 
of afcendency only from their condutfl, their 
eloquence, and perfonal vigour. They had no 
forms of expreffion , to mark a ceremonious and 
guarded refpedl. Inveftive proceeded to railing, 
and the grolfcft terms were often employed by the 
moft admi>ed and accomphlhed orators, f^uarrel- 
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ling had no rales but the immediate didates of paf^ 
fion, which ended in words of reproach, in vio- 
lence, and blows. They fortunately went alwayi 
unarmed; and to wear a fword in times of peace, 
was among them the mark of a barbarian. When 
they took arms in the divifioiis of fadion, the 
prevailing party fupportcd itfelfby expelling their 
opponents , by profcriptions , and bloodfiied. 
The ufurper endeavoured to maintain hisftation 
by the moil violent and prompt executions,/ He 
was oppofed, in his turn, by confpiracies and 
airalfinations , in which the mod refpe<5tablc 
citizens were ready to nfe the dagger. 

Such was the charader of their fpirit. In its 
occafional ferments at home; and it burft com- 
monly with a fuitablc violence and force, agaiufl 
their foreign rivals and enemies. The amiabia 
plea of humanity was little regarded by them 
in the operations of war. Cities were razed, or 
inflai'cd ; the captive fold, mutilated, or condemn- 
ed to die. 

When viewed oh this fide, the ancient nations 
have but a forry plea forelteem with the inhabit* 
ants of modern KuTope , wito profefs to carry 
the civilities of peace into the pcadice of warj 
and who value the praife of indifcriminate lenity 
at a higher rate than even that of military prow- 
efs , or the love of their country. And ye( 
they have, in other refpeds, merited and obtained 
our praife. Their ardent attachment to tlieit 
country; their contempt of fuffeiing, and of death, 
in its caufe; their jnaiily appreb«njipns, of perfoiw^ 
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independence, which rendered every individual, 
even under tottering eftablifiiments , and imperfe(2 
laws, the guardian of freedom to his fellow-citizens; 
their adlivity oF mind, in fliort, their penetration, 
the ability of their conduift, and force of their 
fpirit, have gained them the firft rank among 
nations. 

If their animofities were great, their affetflionS 
were proportionate : they, perhaps, loved, where 
we only pity; and were ftern and inexorable, 
where we are not merciful, but only irrefolute. 
After all , the merit of a man is determined by 
his candour and generofity to his aflbciates, by 
his zeal for national objefts, and by his vigour 
in maintaining political rights; not by moderation 
alone, which proceeds frequently from indifference 
to national and public intereft , and which fervcs 
to relax the nerves on which the force of a private 
as well as a public charader depends. 

When under the Macedonian and the Roman 
monarchies , a nation came to be conlidered as the 
ellaCe ofaprince, and the inhabitants of aprovince 
to be regarded as a lucrative property , the poffef- 
fion of territory, not the deftrudlion of its people, 
became the objecl: of conqueft. The pacific citizen 
had little concern in the quarrels of fovereigns ; 
the violence of the foldier was .reftrained by dif- 
cipline. He fought, becaufe he was taught to 
carry arms, and to obey: he fometimes ftied 
unneceffary bloodin the ardour of vidory; but ^ 
except in the cafe of civil wars, had no paflions 
to excite his animofity beyond the field and the 
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day of battle. Leaders judged of the objedls of 
an enterprife , and they airtflcd the fword ■when 
thefe were obtained. 

In the modern nations of Europe, where extent 
of territory admits of a diftinflion between the 
flate and its fubjeifls, we are accuftomed to think 
of the individual with compaflion, feldom of the 
pubUc with zeal. Wc have improved on the laws 
of war, and on the lenitives which have been 
devifed to foften its rigours ; we have mingled 
politenels with the ufe of the fword; we have 
learned to make war under the ftipulations of 
treaties and cartels, and trull to the faith of an 
enemy whofe ruin we meditate. Glory is more 
fuccefsfuily obtained by favihg and protciSing , 
than by deftroying the vanquiflied : and the moft 
amiable of all objeifls is , in appearance , attained; 
the employing of force , only^ for the obtaining 
of juftice, and for the prefervation of national 
rights. 

This is, perhaps, the principal charaAeriftic , 
on which , among modern nations , wc beftow the 
epithets of ciDiliaed or of polished. But we have 
feen, that it did not accompany the progrcfs of 
arts among the Greeks , nor keep pace with the 
advancement of policy , literature , and philofophy. 
It did not await the returns of learning and polite- 
nefs among the moderns; it was found in early 
period of our hiftory , and diftingoiflied, perhaps, 
more than at prefent , the manners of the ages 
otherwife rude and undifcplined. A King of 
Fiance, piifonei in the Ijands of his enemies , 
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was treated, about four hundred years ago, ■With 
as much (liQinclion atld-courtefy , as a crowned 
head, in the like circumftances, could pofBbly 
cxpc<ft in this age of politencfs*. The Prince of 
Conde , defeated and taken in the battle of Dreux, 
flept at night in the fame bed with his enemy the 
Duke of Guife*. 

If the moi-:iI of popular traditions , and the taftc 
of fabulous legends, -which are the produdions or 
entertainment of particular ages , are likewife fure . 
indications of their notions and charatflers, we 
may prefume , that the foundation of what is now- 
held to be the law of war, and of nations, was 
laid in the manners of Europe, together with the 
fentiments which are expreffed in the tales of 
chivalry, and of gallantry. Our fyftem of war 
differs not more from that of the Greeks, than 
the favourite charaders ofoureaily romance dif- 
fered from thofe of tlie liiad , and of every ancient 
poem. The hero of the Greek fable, endued 
with fuperior force , courage , and addrefs ,■ takes 
every advantage of an'eiiemy, to kill with fafety 
to himfelf ; and aduated by a defire of fpoil , cr 
by a principle of revenge, is never Hayed in his 
progrefs by iiiterruptions of remorfe or compaffion. 
Homer, who, of all poeb , knew beft how to 
exhibit the emotions of a vehement affeiflion , 
feidom attempts to excite commiferation. ■ Hedor 
falls unpitied, and his body is infuhed by flvery 
Gicek. 

. * Hume's Hiftory of Eof^innd, , 

* Dav-ija. ' " 
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OUK ^odcrn fable, or romance, on the con- 
trary , generally couples an objed of pity , weak, 
oppreffed , and. defencelefs, with an objedt of 
admiration , brave , generous , and viflorioiis ; 
or fends the hero abroad in fearch of mere danger, 
and of occafions to prove his valour. Charged 
■with the maxims of a r,efined courtcfy , to be 
obferyed even towards an enemy ; and of a fcru- 
pulous honour , which will not fuffer him to take 
any advantages by artifice or furprife ; indifferent 
to fpoil , he conteuds only , for renown, and em- 
ploys his valour to refcue the diftreffed ; and to 
protedl the innoceiiL If vidorious, he is made 
to rife above nature as nauch in hJs generoftty 
.and gentlenefc, as in his military prowels and 
valour. 

It may be difficult , upon ftating this contraft 
between the fyftem of ancient and modern fable , 
to aHign , amogn nations equally rude , equally 
addiiiled to war, and equally fond of military 
glory, the origin of apprehenfions on the poi[ic 
of honour, fo different, and fo oppofite." The 
hero of Greek poetry proceeds on the maxims of 
anJmofity and hoftiJe paiEou. His maxims in war 
are like thofe which prevail in the woods of 
America. They require him to be brave, but 
they allow him to praiUfc againft his enemy every 
fort of deception. The hero of modern romance 
profelTes a contempt of ftratagem , as well as qf 
danger, and unites in the fame perfon , charac- 
ters and difpofitions feeming'ly oppofitc; ferocity 
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•with gcmlenef^, and the love of blood with Ten- 
timents of tenderncfs and pity. 

The fyftem of chivalry , when completely 
formed, proceeded on a marvellous rcfped and 
veneration to the fair fex , on forms of combat 
eftablifhed, and on a fuppofed jiiiKfUon of the 
heroic and fanctified charatfter. The formalities, 
of the duel, and a kind of judicial challenge, 
were known among the ancient Celtic nations of 
Europe*. The Germans, even in their native 
forefts , paid a kind of devotion to the female 
fex. The Chriftian religion injoined meeknefs 
and connpaflion to barbarous ages. Thefe different 
principles combined together , may have ferved 
as the foundation of a fyftem , in which courage 
■was directed by religion and love, and the warlike 
and gentle were united together.\ When the 
charaiSers of the hero and the faint were mixed , 
the mildfpiritofChriftianity, though often turned 
into venom by the bigotry of oppofite parties , 
though it could not always fubdue the ferocity 
of the warrior , nor fupprefs the admiration of 
courage and force , may have confiiroed the ap- 
prehenfions of men in what was to be held me- 
jitorious and fpJendid in the condutil of their 
quarrels. 

In the early and traditionary hiftory of the Greeks 
and the Romans, rapes were affigned as the moft 
frequent occaficnsof war; and the fexes were, oo 

* Lir. lib. 28> c- 21, 
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doubt j at all times, equally important to each 
Qther. The enthufiafm of love is moft powerful in 
the neighbourhood of Afia and Africa; and beauty, 
as a po^eilion-, was probably more valued by the 
countrymen of Homer, than it was by thofc lof 
Amadis de Gaul , or by the authors of modern 
gallantry. "What wonder," fays ;he old Priam, 
when Helen appeared , " that nations Ihduld con- 
" tend for the poITeffion of fo much beauty?" 
This beauty, indeed, was pofTefTed by different 
lovers J ^ fubjetfl on which the modern hero had 
many refinements, and feemed to foar in the clouds. 
He adored at a rcfpedful diftancc, and employed 
his valour to captivate the admiration, not to 
gain the pofTefTion of his miftrels. A cold and 
unconquerable chaftity was fet up , as an idol to 
be worfliippcd, in the toils, the fufferings, and 
the combats of the hero and the Iciver, 

Thi feudal eftablifhments, by the high rank 
to which they elevated certain families , no doubt, 
greatly fevoured this romantic fyftem. Not on!y 
the luftre of a noble defcent, but the ftately 
cafile befet with battlements and towers , fcrved 
to inflame the imagination , and to create a ve- 
neration for the daughter and the filler of gallant 
chiefe , whofe point of honour it was to bs 
iaacceSiblc and chafte, and who could perceiv« 
no merit but that of the high-minded and the 
brave, nor be approached in any other accents 
than thofe of gentlenefs and refpeift. 

What was originally fingular in thefe appre- 
Jieniions, wajj, by the writer ©f wmance, turned 
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to extravagance , and under the title of chivalry 
was offered as a model of condufl , even in 
common affairs : the fortunes of nations were 
diredlcd by gallantry; and human life, on its 
greateft occafions, became a fcene of affedation 
and folly. Warriors went forth to realize the 
legends they bad ftudicd ; princes and leaders of 
armies dedicated their mod ferious exploits to a 
real or to a fancied miftrers. 

But whatever was the origin of notions , 
bften fo lofty and fo ridiculous , we cannot 
doubt of their lading efffedts on our manners. 
The point of honour, the prevalence of gallantry 
in oiir converfations , and on our theatres, many 
of th« opinions which the vulgar apply even to 
the conduct of war; their notion, that the leader 
of «n army being offered battle upon equal terms, 
is difiionourcd by declining it, are undoubtedly 
remains of this antiquated fydem: and chivalry, 
uniting with the genius of our policy , has pro- 
bably fuggcfted thofe peculiarities in the law of 
liations, by which modern flates are didinguilhed 
from the ancient. And if our rule in meafuring 
fkgrees of politenefs and civilization is to be 
taken from hence, or from the advancement of 
commercial arts , we Ihall be found to have greatly 
excelled any of the celebrated nations of antiquity. 
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DECLINE oi: NATIONS. 
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Of fuppofed Kationat Ermoence , and of the Vicijft- 
tuda of Human affaiis, 

^SO nation is fo unfortunate as to think itfeU 
inferior to the reft of mankind : few are even 
willing to put up with the claim to equality. 
The greater part having chofen theoifelves, as 
at once , the judges and the models of what is 
excellent in their kind , are iirft in their own 
opinion , and give to others confideralion or 
eminence , fo far only as they appfoach to thei| 
own condition. One nation is vain of the per- 
fonal charader, or of the learning iof a few of 
its membeff; another of its policy, its wealth; 
its tradel'men , its gardens , and its buildings} 
and they who have nothing to boaft^ are vain, 
becaufe they are ignorant.. The Ruffians, before 
the reign of Peter the Great, thought themfelvei 
pofTefled of every nayonai honour , and held tiic 
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Nrmti , or dumb nations, (the name which they" 
bellowed on their weftern neighbours of Europe, ) 
in a proportional degree of contempt *. The map 
of the world , in China, was a fquare plate, the 
greater part of which was pccupied by the pro- 
vinces of this great empire , leaving on its flcirts 
» few obfcure corners, into which the wretched 
remainder of mankind were fiippofed to be 
driven, " If you have not the ufe of our letters, 
* nor the knowledge of our books , " faid tb» 
learned Chinefe to the European miflionary, 
" what literature , or what fcieace can you 
**havet?" 

The term polished, if we may judge from its 
etymology , originally referred to the flate of 
nations in refpeift to their laws and government) . 
and men civilized were men praiftifed in the duty 
of citizens. In its later applications , It refers no 
lefs to ths proficiency of nations in the liberal 
and mechanical arts, in literature, and in com- 
merce , and men civilized are fcholars , men of 
faDiion and traders. But whatever may be its 
application, it appears, that if there were a name 
ftill more refpe^able than this, every nation, 
even the moft barbarous, or the moft corrupted, 
would alTume it; and beftow its reverfe where 
they conceived a diPlike , or apprehended a differ-, 
ence. The names of alim or foreigntr , are feldom 
pronounced without fome degree oi intended 
reproach. That of barbarian , in ufe with one 
arrogant people, and that oi^entil^ with another, 

• Stmhlenbeig, f GcmcUi Catierf. 
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only ferved to dlflinguifli the ftranger, 'whofo 
language and pedigree differed from theirs. 

Even where we pretend to found our opinions 
on reafon , and to juftify our preference of one 
nation to another, we frequendy beftow our 
eftecm on circumftances which do not relate to 
national charader, and which have little tendency 
to promote the welfare of mankind. Conqueft, 
or, great extent of territory, however peopled, 
and great wealth , however diflributed or em- 
ployed, are titles upon which we indulge our own ; 
and the vanity of other nations, as we do that 
of private men on the' fcore of their fortunes and 
honours. We even fometimes contend , whofe 
capital is the moit overgrown; whofe king has 
the moft abfolute powers; and at whofe court 
the bread of the fubjed is confumed in the moft 
fenfelefs riot. Thefe indeed are the notions of 
vulgar minds; but it is impollible to determine, 
how far the notions of vulgar minds may lead 
mankind. 

There have certainly been very few examples 
of ftates, who have, by arts or policy, improved 
the original difpofitions of human nature, or en- 
deavoured, by wife and effedlual precautions, to 
prevent its corruption. Affedlion, and force of 
mind, which are the band and the ftrength of 
communities, were the infpiration of God, and 
ofiginal attributes in the nature of man. Thewifeft 
policy of nations, except in a very few inftances, 
has tended, we may fufpedt, rather to maintain 
the peace of focicty, and to reprefs the external 
^ X4 
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cffefls of bad paffions, than to ftrengthen the 
difpofition of the heart itfeif to juftice and good- 
nefs. It has tended, by, introducing a variety' 
of arts, to cxercife the ingenuity of men, and 
hy engaging them in a \»ariety of purfuits , inqui- 
ries, and ftudies, to inform, but frequently to 
corrupt the mind. It has tended to furnifli mat- 
ter of diftiniftionand vanity; and by iocumbring 
the in.dividua] with new fubjeds of perfonal care, 
to fubftitute the anxiety he entertains for a fepa- 
rate fortune , inftead of the confidence and the 
affeiSion with which he (hould unite with his 
fellow-creatures, for their joint prefervation. 

Whether this fufpicion be juft or no, we are 
come to point at circumftances tending to verify, 
or to difprove it: and if to underftand the real 
felicity of nations be of ftnportancc , it is certainly 
fo likcwife, to know what are tbofc wcakneffes, 
and thofe vices , by which men not only mar 
this felicity, but in one age forfeit all the external 
advantages they had gained in a former. 

l"Ht wealth , the aggrandizement and power of 
nations, are commonly the effeifls of virtue; the 
lofs of thefe advantages, is often a confequence 
of vice. Were we to fuppofe men to have fue- 
ceeded in the difcovery and application of every 
art by which ftates are preferved, and governed; 
to have attained, by efforts of wifdom and magna- 
nimity , the admired eflablifhrnents and advan- 
tages of a civilized and flourifliing people; the fub- 
fequent part of their hiftory, containing, accord- 
ing to vulgar apprehenfion , a' full difplay of thofe 
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fruits in maturity, of which thcjr had- till then 
carried only the blcfffom, and the firft formation, 
flipuld, ■ ftill more than the former, merit oiir 
attention, and excite our admiration. > 

The event, however, has not correfponded 
to this' expedlation. The virtues of men have 
flione moft during their ftruggies, not after, the 
attainment of their ends, Thofe ends tliem-,- 
felves, though attained by virtue, are frequently 
ihc caufes of corruption and vice, Mankind, irf 
afpiring to national felicity, have fubftituted art* 
which increafe their riches, inftead of thofe 
which improve their nature. Theyi have enter- 
tained admiration of thcmfelves, under, the titled 
6f civilized and of pdUshcd, where they fliould 
have been affefted with fhame; and even where" 
they have for a while adled on maxims .tending 
to raife, to invigorate, and to preferve the nati- 
onal charader, they have, fooner or later, beert 
diverted from their object, and fallen a prey to 
misfortune , or to the negleifls which prcdperity- 
itfelf had encouraged. 

War, which furnilhes mankind with a princi- 
pal occupation of their reftlefs fpirit , ferves , by 
the variety of its events, to diverfify their for- 
tunes. While it opens to one tribe or fociety, 
the way to eminence, and leads to dominion, it 
brings another to fobjedion, and clofes the fcene 
of their national efforts. The celebrated rivalfliip 
of Carthagel and Rome was in both parties, the 
natural exercife of an ambitious fpirit , impatient 
of oppofition, or even of equality. The conduA 
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and the fortune of leaders , held the balance for 
fome time in fufpenfe; but to whichever fide it 
had inclined, a great nation- was to fall; a feat 
of empire, and of policy, was to be removed 
from its place; and it was then to be determined, 
whether the Syriac or the Latin fhould contain 
the erudition that was, in future ages, to occupy 
the ftudies of the learned. 

States have beenthus conquered from abroad, 
before they gave any figns of internal decay, 
even in the midft of prnfperity, and in the period 
of their greatefl ardour for national obje<5ls. 
Athens, in the height of her. ambition, and of 
her glory ,. received a fatal ■woynd , in ftriving to 
extend their maritime power beyond the Grecian, 
feas. And nations of every defcription, formid- 
able by their rude ferocity, refpeiled for tJicir 
difcipline and military experience, when advan- 
cing , as well as when declining , in their ftrength, 
fell a prey by turns , to the ambition and arrogant 
fpirit of the Romans. Such examples may excite 
and alarm the jealoufy and caution of ftates; the 
prefence ot fimilar dangers may exercife the talents 
of politicians and ftatefraen; but mere reverfes-of 
fortune are the common materials of hiftory, and 
muft long fince have ceafed to cre.Uc our furprife. 

Did we find, that nations advancing from 
fmall beginnings, and arrived at the pofTelfion of 
arts which lead to dominion, became fecure of 
their advantages, in proportion, as they were 
qualified to gain them; that they proceeded in a 
courfe of uninterrupted felicity, till they w«e 
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broke by external calamities; and that they re- 
tained their force, till a more fortunate or vigorous 
power arofe to dcprefs them; the fubjeA in fpe- 
culatioii could not be attended with many difficul- 
ties, nor give rife to many refle^tioits.' But when 
we obferve among nations a kind of fpontaneous 
return to obfcurity and weftknefc ; when , in fpite 
of perpetual admonitions of the danger they run, 
they fuffer themfelves to be fubdued, in one 
period , by powers which conld not have entered 
into competition with them in a former, and by 
forces which they had often baffled and defpifedj 
the fubje(5t becomes more curious , and its ex- . 
ptanation more difficult. 

Thh fad itfelf is known in a variety of dif- 
ferent examples. The empire of Afia was, more 
than once , transferred from the greater to the in- 
ferior power. The flates of Greece, once fo 
•warlike, felt a relaxation of their vigour, and 
yielded the afcendent they had difputed with the 
inonarchs of the eaft , to the forces of an obfcure 
principality, become formidable in a few years, 
and raifed to eminence under th& condud of a 
fingle man. The Roman empire, which flood 
alone for ages; which had brought every rival 
vnder fubjedion, and faw no power from whom 
a competition could be feared, funk a lafl before 
an artlels and contcmpUble enemy. Abandoned 
to inroad, to pillage, and at lafl to copqueft, on 
her frontier, 0ic decayed in all her extremities, 
and flirunk on every fide. Her territory was 
difmembered , and whole provinces gave way. 
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Hke branches fa)l«n down with age, not violently 
torn by (b^jertor force. The fpirit with ■which 
M^ius had baffled and repelled the attacks of 
barbarians in'a former age,- the civil and military 
force \*itH wlSiehthe conful and his legions had 
extended this empire, were now no mbre. The 
Roman greathcfs doomed to fmk as it rofe, by 
fl6w degrees, was impaired in every encounter- 
It was ledticed to its original dimenfions, within 
the compafs of a fingle city; and'depending for 
its- prefervafion on ihe^fo^tOffe of a fiege, it was 
extinguifhed- at a blow; and the brand, whicH' 
had ^Ued'the world wixh its flames, lank like a 
taper in the focket. 

• Such appearances have given rife to a genera/ 
ipprehenfion , that the progrefs ■ of focJtties to 
what we call the heights of national greatnefs, is 
not more natural than their return to weafcnefs 
and obfciirity is ncceflfary and unavoidable. The 
images of youth, and of old' age, are applied to, 
nations; and communities, like fingle men, are 
fnppofcd to bave a period of life , and a length 
of thread, 'which is fpun by the fates in one part 
uniform and ftrong, in another weakened and 
fhattertd by ufe ; to be cat, when the deftined 
3era is come, and" to make way for a renewal of 
the emblem in the cafe of thofe who arlfe in fuc- 
ceffion. Carthage, being fo much older than 
Rome, had felt her decay-, fays PolylMus, fo 
much the fooner: and the furvivor too, he fore- 
fa w, carried in her bofom the feeds of mortality. 
Th£ image indeed is app(*fite, and the hiftory 
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oF mankind renders the appHciUion familiar. But 
it muft be obvious, that the cafe of nations and 
that of individuals, are very differe.nt. The human 
frame has a general courfe: it has in every indi- 
vidual, a frail contexture, and limited duratioa; 
it is worn by tixerdife , and exhaufted by i repe- 
tition of its fundions: but in a foci^ty, wbofe 
conftituent members are renewed in every gene- 
ration , where the race feems to enjoy . perp?tu^l 
youth, and accumulating advantages , we canno^, 
by any parity of reafon, expeA to figd imbecili- 
ties connefted with mere age and length of days. 
Thb fubjed is not new, and reflections will 
crowd upon every reader. The notions, in the 
inean time, which we entertain, 'even in fpeci^ 
lation, upon a fubje<5t fo important:, cannot be 
entirely fruitlefs'to mankind; and; however little 
the labours of the fpeculative, may influence the 
condud of men, one of the mod pardonable er- 
rors a writer can commit, is to believe that he 
is about to do a great deal of good. But, leaving 
.the care of effedls to others , we proceed to con- 
fider the grounds of inconftancy among mankind, 
the ,four<;cs of internal decay, und the ruinous 
corruptions to which nations are liable, in the 
fuppofed condition of accgmpli^ed civility. 
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S E C T. II, 

Qf tht Temporary Effbrtt and Relaxations of the 
^aiioTtal Spirit. 

X^ROM what we have already obferved on 
the general charaaeriftics of human nature, it 
has appeared that man is not made for repofe. 
In himt every amiable and refpedable quality is 
an aftive power, and every fiibjed of commend- 
ation an effort. If his errors and his crimes are 
the movements of an active being, his virtues 
and his happinefs confift likewife in the employ- 
ment of his mind ; and all the luftre which he 
cads around him , to captivate or engage the 
attention of his fellow-creatures, like the flame 
of a ifleteor , fliines only while his motion contii 
Dues : the moments of red and obfcunty are the 
fame. We know , that the tatks alTigned him 
frequently may exceed , as well as come fbort of 
his powers; that he may be agitated too much, 
as well as too little ; but cannot afcertain a pre- 
cife medium between the fituations in which 
lie would be haralTed, and tfaofe in which he 
■would fall into languor. We know that he may 
be employ*'* **" * great variety of fubjeds, 
which occupy different paflions ; and that , in 
confequence of habit, he becomes reconciled to 
very different fcenes. All we can determine in 
general is, that whatever be the fub]e(as with 
which he is engaged , the frame of his nature 
requires him to be occupied, and his happloels 
xefjuircf hi,m to be juft. 
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"We are now to inquire, why nations ceafc to 
be eminent; and why focieties wliich ha»e drawn 
the attefition of mankind by great examples of 
magnanimity , condiid , and national fuccefs, 
ihould fink from the height of their honours , 
and yield, in one age, the palm which they had 
■won in a former, IMany reafons will probably 
occur. One may be taken from the ficklenefs and ' 
inconftanty of mankiiid, who become tired of 
their purfuits and exertions, even while the occa- 
fions that gave rife to thofe purfuits, in fome 
meafure continue: another, from the change of 
fituations , and the removal of objetas which 
ferved to excite their fpirit. 

The public fafety, and the relative intcrefts 
of ftate ; political eftablilhments , the [preten- 
fions of party, commerce, and arts, are fubjedls 
which engage the attention of nations. The ad- 
vantagfes gained in fome of thefe particulars, 
determine the degree of national profperity. The 
ardour and vigour with which they are at any 
one time purfued , is the meafure of a national 
fpirit. When thofe objeifls ccafe to animate , 
nations may be faid to languilh; when they are 
during any confiderable time negletfted , ftate* 
tnuft decline, and their people degenerate. 

In the moft forward, enterprifing , inventive; 
and induftrious nations, this fpirit is fludluating; 
and they who continue longeft to gain advanta- 
ges, or to prefervc them, have periods of remifit 
nefs, as well as of ardour. The defire of public 
fufety, is, at all times, a powerful motive of 
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condu<3; but it operates maA., when combined 
with occaQonal paflioa'i,..when provocations in- 
flame, when fuccelTes. encourage, or mortificauoas 
exafperate. 

A WHOLE people, like the individuals of whom 
they are compofed , a<ft under the influence of 
temporary humours, fanguine hopes, or vehe- 
ment animofities. They are difpofed , at one 
time, to enter on national druggies with vehe- 
mence; at another, to drop them from mere 
iaflitude and difguft. In their civil debates and 
contentions at home, they are occafionaily ardent 
or remifs. Epidemical pafljons arife or fubfide, on 
trivial, as well as important grounds. Parties are 
ready, at one time, to take their names, and 
the pretence of their oppofiUons , from rr.erc 
caprice or, accident j at another time, they fuffer 
the TDoft ferious occafions to pafs in fiience. If a 
vein. of literary genius be cafualiy opened . or a 
new (ubjeift of difquirition be ftarted, real or 
pretended difcoveries fuddenly multiply , and 
every cooverlation is inquifitjve and animated. If 
A new fource of wealth be found, or a profped: 
of conqueft be offered, the imaginations of men 
are inflamed, and whole quarters of the globe are 
fuddenly engaged in ruinous or in fuccefsful 
adventures. , , 

Could we recall the fpirit that was exerted, 
or enter into the views that were entertained, by 
our anceilors, when they burft, like a deluge, 
irom . tbeir ancient feats, , and poured into the 
Romas oiipire, we Should probably, after tbcir 
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4irft fuccefles , at lead , find a ferment in the 
minds of men, for which no attempt was too 
arduous ,' no difliculties in furmoun table. 

The fubfeqiient ages of enterprife in Europe, 
were thofe in which the alarm of enthufiafm was 
fting, and the followers of the crofs invaded the 
Eaft , to plunder a country, and to recover a 
fepuichre ; thofe in V/hich the people in different 
ftatcs contended for freedom, and aflaulted the 
fabric of civjj or religious ufurpation; that in 
•which having foond'means. to crofs the Atlantic, 
and to double the Cape of Good Ho^e, the in- 
habitants of one half the world were let loofc on 
the other, and parties from every quarter, -wading 
in blood , and at th? expt^nce of every ciimt) , 
and of every da«gef,; travcffed the earth in £earclt 
■of gold. 

Even the weak and the cemifs arc roufed to 
enterprife, by the conugjon of fuch remarkable 
ages;' and (lates which have not in tKcit form 
the principles of a continned exertion, either 
favourable or advertTe to the welfare of .mankind, 
may have paroxyfms of ardour, and a tern. 
- porary appea-ance of natibnal vigour. In the cafe 
of fuch nations, indeed the returns of moderilion 
are but a rclapfc to obfcurity, and theprtfurap- 
tion of one age is turned to dejcdion in that 
which fiicceeds. 

But in the cafe of ftates that are fortunate in 
their domeftic policy, even madncfs itfelf may, 
in the refult of violent convulfions , fubJide into 
wifdomj and 4, people return, tq tbeir ordinaiy 
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. mood , cured of their follies , and wifer by expe- 
rience : or , with talents improved , in conducing 
the very fcenes which frenzy had opened, they 
may then appear beft qualified to purfue with 
fucccfs the objeA of nations. Like the ancient 
republics, immediately after fome alarming fedition, 
or like the kingdom of Great Britain, at the clofe 
of its civil wars, they retain the fpirit of adivity, 
which was recently awakened, and are equally 
vigorous in every purfuit , whether of policy , 
learning , or arts. From having appeared on the 
brink of ruin, the)fcpafsto the greateft profperity. 

Men engage in purfuits with degrees of ardour 
not proportioned to the importance of their objed. 
When they are ftated in oppofition or joined in 
confederacy, they only wilh for pretences to a&. 
They -forget in the heat of their animofities, the 
fubjeil of their controverfy; or they feek, in their 
formal reafonings concerning it, only a difguife for 
their pallions. When the heart is inflamed, no 
coofideration can reprefs its ardour j when its fer- 
vour fubfides, no reafoning can excite^ and no elo- 
quence awaken, its former emotions. 

The continuance of emulation among ftates, 
muft depend on the degree of equality by which 
their forces are balanced; or on the incentives by 
which either party, or all, are urged to continue 
their ftruggles. Long intermifEons of war, fuffer, 
equally in every period of civil fociety, the mili- 
tary fpirit to languifli. The redudion of Athens 
by Lyfander, (truck a fatal blow at the inftitu- 
tions of Lycirgus ; and the quiet poffelliou of Italy, 
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Iiappily , perhaps , for mankind , had atmoft put 
an end to the military progrefs of the Romans. 
After forae years repole, Hannibal found Italy- 
unprepared for his onfet, and the Romans in a difpo- 
fition likely to drop, on the banks of the Po, that 
martial ambition, which being roufed by the fenfe 
of a new danger, afterwards carried them to the 
Euphrates and the Rhine, 

States even diftinguiflied for military prowefs, 
fometimeslay down their arms from lafCtude, and 
are weary of fruitlels contentions : but if they 
■ maintain the ftation of independent communities, 
they will have frequent Ofcafions to recall, and to 
exert their vigour. Even under popular govern- 
mcncs, men fometimes drop the confideration of 
their political rights, and appear at times remifs or 
fupine J but if they have referved the power to de- 
fend themfelves, the intermiflion of its exercife 
cannot be of long duration. Political rights, when 
negleded, are always invaded ; and alarms from 
this quarter muft frequently come to renew the 
attention of parties. The love of learning, and 
of arts, may change its purfuits, or droop for a. 
feafon; but while raeij are poffeffed of freedom, 
and V'hjle the exercifes of ingenuity are not fuper- 
feded , the public may proceed, at different times, 
with unequal fervour; bjut its progrefs is fcldoia 
altogether difcontinued, or the advantages gained 
in one age are feldom entirely loft to the following. 
If we would find the caufes of final corruption, 
we mod examine thofe revolutions of ftate thaC 
Tcmove, OS wlth-hold the objeds of every ingenious 

Ya 
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ftudy or liberal purfnit; that deprive the cJdzen of 
occafions to aft as the member of a public; that 
crulh his fpirit; that debafe his featiments, and 
difquahfy his mind for atFairs. 

SECT. Ill, 

Of Relaxations in the National Spirit incident to ' 
Poliihed Nations. 

, Improving nations, in the couife of their 
ndvancemcnt , have to ftviiggle -with' foreign 
enemiesv to ■whom they bear an extreme animofity," 
and with whom, in many confliftfe, they contend 
for theit eltiftence as ^ people. Iii certain periods, 
too, they feel in their domeftic policy iii'conve- 
niencies aiid grievances, which beget an eager 
impatience; and they apprehend reformations and 
new eftablifliments, from which they have fanguine 
hopes of -national happineft. In early ages,' every 
art is imperfed , and fufceptibleof many improve- 
ment^ The firft principles of every fcience art 
yet fecrets to be difcovered, and to be fucoeffively 
jmbliihed with applaufe alid triumph, '' 

We niay fancy to ourfelves, that in ages of pro- ' 
grefs, the human race, like fcouts gone abroad^^Hi 
the difcovery of fertile lands, having thfiworld 
Jopcn before them, are prefented at eVery 'ftep- 
with the appearance of novelty. They enter on 
every new ground with expcftatton and- jOy ; 
they engage in every enterprife with'tbe'aMoijt 
of men, who believe ihey are goiri^ to attive at 
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aatiooalfelicity, and permanent glory; and forget 
pait d if appointments amidft the hopes of future 
fuccefs. From mere ignorance ^ rude minds arc 
intoxicated with every paffion ; and partial to their 
own condition, and to their own purfuits, they 
tliiuk that every fcene is inferior to that in which 
they are placed. Roofed alike by fuccels, and 
by misfortune, they arefenguine, ardent, and 
precipitant; and leave to the more knowing ages 
which fucceed them, monuments ofimperfed Ikill 
and of rude execHtion in every att; but they leave 
likewife the marks of a vigorous and ardent fpirit, 
which their fucceSTois are not always qualified to 
fuftain , or to imitate. 

This may be admitted, perhaps, as a fair dc- 
fcription of profperous focicties, at leaft during 
certain periods of their progrefs. The fpirit -with 
vhich they advance may be unequal, in different 
ages, and may have its paroxyfms, and intermif- 
fions, arifing from the inconftancyof human paf- 
fions, and from the cafual appearance or removal 
of occafions that excite them. But does this 
fpirit , which for a time continues to carry on 
die projed of civil and commercial arts, find a 
natural paufe in the termination of its own pui- 
.fuits? May the bufmefs of civil fociety be accom- 
plilhed , and may the occafion of farther exerUon 
be removed ? Do continued difappomtments re- 
duce fanguine hopes, and familiarity with obje'ifb 
blunt the edge of novelty? Does experience itfelf 
cool. the ardour of the mind? May the fodety 
be again compared to the individual ? And may 
Y3 . ^ 
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it be fufpefled , although the vigour of a natioit, 
like that of a natural body, does not wafte by 
a phyfical decay, that yet it may ficken for 
want of excrcife , and die in the clofe of its own 
exertions? May focieties ^ in the completion of 
all their defigns, like men in years, who difre-. 
gard the amufemcnts, and are infenfible to the 
paflions of youth , become cold and indifferent to 
objeds that ufed to animate in a ruder age ? 
And may a polifhed community be compared to 
a man, who having executed his plan, built his 
houfe, and made his fettlement; who having, in 
fliort , exhaufted the charms of every fubjeA , 
and wafted all his ardour, ftnks into languor and 
liftlefs indifference ? If fo , we have found at leaft 
another fimile to our purpofe. But it is probable, 
that here too, the refemblance is imperfeft ; and 
the inference that would follow, like that ofmoft- 
arguments drawn from analogy, tends rather to 
amufe the fancy, than to give any real informa- 
tion on the fubjed to which it refers. 

The materials of human art arc never entirely 
exhaufted, and the applications of induftry are 
never at an end. The national ardour is not, aP 
any particular time, proportioned to the occafion 
there is for adtivJty ; nor the curiofity of the learn- 
ed to the extent of the fubjed that remains to be 
flydied. 

The ignorant and the artlefs, to whom objedj 
of fcience are new, and whofe manner of life is 
nioftfimplc, inftead of being more adlive, aqd . 
more curious, are commonly more quiefcent. 
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»nd lets inquifitive , than thofe who are beft fur- 
nifhed with knowledge and the conveniencics of 
life. When we compare the particulars which 
occupy mankind in the beginning and in the ad- 
vanced age of commercial arts, thefe particulars 
will be found greatly multiplied and enlarged in the 
laft. The queftions wc have put, ; however, 
deferve to be anfwered; and if, in the refult of 
commerce, we do not find the objeds of human 
purfuit removed, or greatly diminiflied, weroay 
find them at leaft changed; and in eftimating 
the national fpirit, we may find a negligence in 
one part, but ill compenfated by the growing 
attention which is paid to another. 

It is true, in general, that in all ourpurfuits, 
there is a termination of trouble, and a point of 
repofe to which we afpire. We would remove this 
inconvenience, or gain that advantage that our 
labours may ceafe. When I have conquered Italy 
and Sicily, lays Pyrrhus, I Ihall" ihen enjoy my 
repofe. This termination is propofed in our na- 
tional , as well as in our perfonal exertions ; and in 
fpite of frequent experience to the contrary , is con- 
fidered at a diftancc as the height of felicity. But 
nature has wifely, in moft particulars , bafHed ouc 
projeifl; and placed no where within our reach this 
vifionary blefling of abfolute eafe. The attainment 
of one end is but the beginning of a new purfuit; 
and the difcovery of one art is but a prolongation 
of the thread by which we are conducied to further 
mquiries, and while we hope to efcape from tlj5 
labyrinth , are led to its inoft intricate paths. 
Y4 
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Among the occupations that may be eanmevated, 
as tending to exercife the invention , and to cultivate 
thetatenCs of men, are the purruits of acccMnoda- 
tion and weahh , including all the diSTeteot contri- 
vances which ferve to increafc laaniifadlures , and 
to pcrfe<fl the mechanical arts. But it muft be 
owned, that as the materials of commerce may 
continue to be accumulated without any determi- 
nate limit, jb the arts which are applied to improve 
them, may admit of petpetuat refinements, No 
meafure of fortune, or d^ree olflctU, is found to 
dimioifh the fuppofed neceffities of human life i 
refinement aiid plenty fofter new defires, while 
they furaiih the meaos , of pradttfe the methods , 
to gratify thera. 

In the refutt of commercial arts, inequalities of 
fortune are greatly increafed, and the majority ot 
every people are obliged by neceffity, or at leaft 
ftrongly incited by ambition and avarice, to em- 
ploy every talent they poITefs, After a hiftory 
of fome thoufand years employed in manufa^ure 
and commerce, the inhabitants of China are ftill 
the moft laborious and induftrious of any people 
on earih. 

Some part of this obfcrvation may te extended 
to the ckgant and literary arts. They too have 
tboir materials, which cannot be exhaiifted, and 
proceed from defires which cannot be fatiated. 
But ihcrefpeApaid to literary merit is fluAuating, 
and matter of tranfient fofliion. When learned 
produiHiiGns accumulate, the acquifition of know- 
ledge occupies the time that might be bellowed on 
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invention. The objei^loj mere learniog is attained 
■with moderate or inferior talents, and the growing 
lift of pretenders diminilhes the (uftre of the few 
who are eminent. When we only mean to Icara 
what others have taught, itis probabie , that cvcii 
our knowledge will be lefs than that of our mailers. 
Great names continue to be repeated witbadmira^ 
tion, after we have ceafed to examine the founda- 
tions ef our praife; and new pretenders are 
rejedcd, notbecaufe they fall Ihort of their pre- 
decelTors, but becaufe they do not excel them; 
orbecaufe, in reality, we have, without examina- 
tion , taken for granted the merit of the firft , and 
cannot judge of either. 

After libraries arc furniflicd , and every path 
of ingenuity is occupied, we are, in proportion Co 
our admiration of what is already done , prepoffefTed 
againfl fartherattempts. \V"e become fludents and 
admirers, inRead of rivals; and Ibbftitute the 
knowledge of books , inftead of the inqiufitive of 
animated fpirit in which they.were written. 

The commercial and the lucrative arts may cotv 
tinue to profper, buttlieygainan a{bendantat the 
expence of other Ipurfuits. The defire of profit 
ftifles the love of perfedion. Intereft cools the 
imagination, and hardens the heart; and, recom- 
mending employments in proportion as they ai^e 
lucrative , and certain in their gains , it drives 
ingenuity , and ambition itfelf , to the counter 
jmd the worklhop. 

But, apart from thefe confideratJons, thefepara, 
tion of profeflions , while it feems to promjfe 
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improvement of flcill , and is aflually the caufe why 
the produdions of every art become more perfect 
as commerce advances ; yet in its termination, and 
ultimate effedls , fervcs, in fome meaiiire, to break 
the bands of fociety, to fubftitute mere forms and 
rulesof art in place of ingenuity, and to withdraw 
individuals from the common fcene.of occupation , 
on which the fentiments of the heart , and the 
mind, are mod happily employed. 

Under the diflinUion of callings, by which the 
members of polilhed fociety are feparated from each 
other, every individual is fuppofed to poffefs his 
fpecies of talent, or his peculiar fkill, in which the 
others are confcffedly ignorant; and fociety is made 
to coafiR: of parts , of which none is animated with 
the fpirit that ought to prevail in the condixfl of 
nations. " We fee in the fame perfons , " faid 
Pericles , " an equal attention to private and to 
*' public affairs; and in men who have turned to 
" feparate profeffions, a competent knowledge of 
*' what relates to the community; for we alone 
" confider thofe who are inattentive to the flate, 
" as perfeflly infignificant. " This encomium on 
the Athenians, was probably offered under an appre- 
henfion, that the contrary was likely to be charged 
by their "enemies , or might foon take place. It 
happened accordingly, that the bufmefs of (late, 
as well as of war, came to be worfe adminiflered 
at Athens, when thefe, as well as other applica- 
tions, became the objeft of feparate profeffions ; 
and the hiftory of this people abundantly fliewed, 
«hai men ceafed to be citizens, even to b? good 
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poets and orators , in proportion as they came to 
be diftinguifhed by the profeflion of tlicfe , and 
other feparate crafts. 

Animals lefs honoured than we, have fagacity 
enough to procure their food , and to find the 
means of their folttary pleafnres ; but it is referved 
for man to confult, to perfiiade, to oppofe, to kin- 
dle in the fociety of his fellow-creatures, and to 
lofe the feiife of his perfonal intcrefl: or fafety, in 
the ardour of his friendffijps and his oppofitions. 

When we are involved in any of the divifions 
into which mankind are feparated' under the deno- 
minations of a country, a tribe , or an order of 
men any way affedled by common interells, and 
guided by communicating paffions, the mind re- 
cognifes its natural flation ; the fentiments of the 
heart, and the talents of the underftanding, find 
their naturalexercife. Wifdom, vigilance, -iidelity, 
andfortitude, arethe charaders requifite in fuch a 
fcene, and the qualities which it tends to improve. 

In fimple or barbarous ages, when nations are 
weak and befet with enemies, the love of a country, 
of a party, cffa faftiori , are the fame. The public 
is a knot of friends, and its enemies arc the reft of 
mankind. Death, or flavery, are the ordinary evils 
which they are concerned to ward off, vidory and 
dominion, the objefts to which they afpire. Under 
the fcnfe of what they may fuffer from foreign in- 
vafions, itisoncobjed, in every profperous fociety, 
to increafe its force, and to extend its limits. In pro- 
portion as this objed is gained, fecurity increafes. 
They who poffefe the interior diftrids, remote from 
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the frontier , are unufed to alarms from abroad 
Xhey who are placed on the extremities, remote 
from the feats of government, are uaiifed to hear 
of political interefts ; and the public becomes an 
obje<5l perhaps too extenfivc, for the conceptions 
^f either. They enjoy the proteftion of its laws , 
ot of its armies ; and they boaft of its fplendoiir , 
and its power ; but the glowing feutiments of 
public affedion , which , in fmall ftates, mingle 
with the tenderncfe of the parent and the lover . of 
the friend and the companion, merely by having 
their objei5l enlarged, lofe great part of their force. 
The manners of rude nations require to be re- 
formed. Their foreign quarrels, and domeftic dlf- 
fenfions, are the operations of extreme and fangui- 
nary pallions. A ftate of greater tranquillity hath 
many happy efifeds. But if nations purfue the pUn 
of enlargement and pacification , till their members 
can no longer apprehend the common ties of fociety, 
nor be engaged by affedlion in the caufe of their 
country, they muft err on the oppofitef)dc, and 
by leaving too little to agitate the fpirits of meOx 
bring on ages of languor , if not of decay. 

The members of a community may, in this 
manner, like the inhabitant of a conquered pro- 
vince, be made toJofethefenfeofevery connedlion, 
but that of kindred or neighbourhood; and have 
no common affairs to tranfacl, but thofe of trade: 
connections , indeed , or tranlaiftions , in which 
probity and friendfhip may ftill take place ; but in 
which the national fpirit, whofe ebbs and flows we 
, are now confidering, canuotbc exerted. 
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What we obferre, however, on tJie tendency 
of enlargement to loofcn the bands' bf' political 
union, cannot be applied to' nations who, being 
originally narrow , never greatly extended their 
limits, nor to thofe who, in a rude ftate, had 
already the extenfion of a great liingdom! 

-li* territories of Confiderable extent, fubje<5l to 
one government, and poffelTcd of freedom; the na- 
tional union, in rude ages, is extremely imporfeifl. 
Every diftrid: forms a feparate party; and the de* 
fcendants of different families are oppofed to each 
<)ther, under the denominationof eriAn or of c/dni: 
they are feldom brought to aA with a fteady con- 
cert ; their feuds and animofities give more fre« 
dpien'tly the appearance of fo many nations at war, 
than of a people united by connections of policy, 
ffbey acquire a fpirit, however, in their private 
divilions, and in themidtlof a diforder, otherwife 
hurtful, of which the force, on many occafions; 
rtdounds to the power of the ftate. 

Whatever be the national extent, civil ordei*,- 
*nd regular governrhent , are advantages of the 
greateft importance-; but it does not follow, that 
*very afrangement tnade to obtain thefe ends, andf 
which may, in the making, exercife aud cultivate 
. the beft qualities of men, is therefore ofa nature to' 
produce permanent effefts i and to fecuf e thd pre- 
fervation of that national fpirit from which it arofe. 
W E have reafon to dread the poHiical refine- 
ments of ordinary men , when we conftder, that 
tepofe, or inadion itfclf, is in a great meafilrc their 
' objeifl, and that they would frequently model cheir 
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governmeow, not merely to prevent injuftice and 
error , but to prevent agitation and buftle ; and by 
the barriers they raife agiiinR the evil adions of 
men, would prevent themfromadingalalt. Every 
difputc of a free people, in the opinion of fuch poli- 
ticians, amounts to diforder, and a breach of the 
national peace. What heart-burnings? What de- 
lay to affairs ? What want of fecrecy And difpatch ? 
What defeiit of police ? Men of fuperior genius 
fometimes feem to imagine', that the vulgar have 
no tide to ad, or to think. A great prince is pleaf- 
ed to ridicule the precaution by which judges in' a 
free country are confined to the ftrid interpreta- 
tion of law *, 

Wb cafdy learn to contract our opinions of 
what men may, in conlitlence with public order, 
be fafely permitted to do. The agitations of % 
republic, and the licence of its members, ftrike 
the fubjeAs of monarchy with averfion and dit 
gull. The freedom with which the European is, 
Itift to traverfe the flreets and the fields, would 
appear to a Qiinefe a fure prelude to confufioi^ 
and anarchy. " Can men behold their fuperior 
" and not tremble? Can they converfe without 
" a preqif?. and written ceremonial? Wh^t hopes 
^ of peace,, if the ftrcets are not barricaded ,at an 
^' hour? What wild diforder, if men are 'per- 
mitted in any thing to do what they pleaie? " 

If the,j)recautions which men thus take againft 
each other Ije jieceflary to reprefs their piimes', 
and do not; 'arife frpm a corrupt ambition, or 

. , * -Memoirs ^ BranrienbHrgh. 
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from crael jealoufy in their rulers , the proceed- 
ing itfelf muft be applauded, as the beft remedy 
of which the vices of mea will admit The 
viper muft be held at a diftance, and the'tyger 
chained. ~ But if a rigorous policy, applied to 
enilave , not to rellraiti from crimes ; has aa 
atftual tendency to corrupt the manners, and to 
extinguiih the fpirit of nations ; if its feverities 
be applied to terminate the agitations cif a free 
people , not to remedy their corruptions ; if forms 
be often applauded as faJutary, becaufe they tend 
merely to filence the voice of mankind , or be 
condemned as pernicious , becaufe they allow 
this voice to be heard; we may expeft that many 
of the boafted improvements of civil fociety , 
■will be mere devices to lay die political fpirit at 
reft, and will chain up the aftive virtues more 
than the reftlefs diforders of men. 

I F to any people it be the avowed objed of 
policy, in all its internal refinements to fecure 
only "the perfon and the property of the fubjed, 
without any regard to bis political charatSer,' 
the conftitution indeed may be free , but its 
members may Hkewife become unworthy of the 
freedom they poffefs, and unfit to preferve it. 
The effejfb of fnch a conftitution may be to 
imraerfe all orders of men in their feparate pur- 
fuits of pleafure, which they may on this fuppo- 
fition enjoy with little difturbancc; or of- gain, 
which they may preferve without any attention 
to the commonwealth, 

I F this be the end of political ftruggjes , the 
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defign* when executed, in fecaring to the indi- 
vidual his eftate, and the means of fobfiftedcej 
may put an end to the exercife of thofe very 
virtues , that were required in conducing its 
execution. A man vrho , in concert with his 
fejiow - fubje^s , contends with ufurpation in 
defence of his eftate or his perfon , may in that 
very ftruggle have found Aa exertion of great 
generofity , and of a vigorous fpirit ; but he who, 
under political eflablilhments , fuppofcd to hi 
fully confirmed, betakes him, becaufe he is fafe, 
to the mere enjoyment of fortune, has in fa A 
turned to a fource of corruption the advantages 
which the virtues of the other procured. In. 
dividuals , in certain ages , derive their proteftion 
chiefly from the ftrength of the party to which 
they adhere ; but in times of corruption they 
flatter themfelves , that they may continue to 
derive from the public that fafety which , in 
former ages , they muft have owed to their own 
vigilance and fpirit, to the warm attachment of 
their friends , and to the exercife of every talent 
which could render them refpeded, feared, of 
beloved. In one period , therefore , merfe cir- 
cumftances ferve to excite ihe fpirit , and to 
preferve the manners of menj in another, great 
wifdom and zeal for the good of mankind on 
the part of tiieir leaders , are required for th« 
Came purpofes. 

ROMC , it may be thought, did not die of a 
lethargy , nor perilli by tine remiflion of hct 
political ardours at home. Her diftemper 
appeared 
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oppearedsof a nature more violent and acute. Yet 
if the virtues of Cato and of Brutus found an 
exercife in the dying hour of the republic, th« 
neutrality, and the cautious retirement of Acticus, 
iound its feciiriiy in die fame tempeftuous feafon; 
and the great body of the people lay undiAurbed 
below the current of a ftorm , by which the 
fuperior ranks of men were dellroyed. In the 
jnind:> of the people, the fenfe of a pubhc was 
defaced; and even the animofity of faction had 
fubfided ; they only could ftiarc in the comm<3- 
tion, who were the foldiers of a legion, or the 
partifans of a leader. But this ftate fell not into 
obfcurity for want of eminent men. If at the 
time of which we fpeak, we look only for a few 
names diftinguifiied in the hiftory of mankind, 
there is no period at which the lift was more 
numerous. But thofc names became diftinguiHied 
,in the conteft for dominion , not in the exercife 
•of equal rights: the people was corrupted; fa 
great an empire flood in need of a mafter. 

Republican governments, in general, are if* 
hazard of ruin from the afcendant of particular, 
fadions, and from the mutinous fpirit of » popu-^ 
lace, who being corrupted, are no longer fit po 
ihare in the adminiftration of ftate. But undep 
other cftablifiiments, where liberty may be more 
fuccefsfully attained if men are corrupted , the^ 
national vigour declines from the abqfe of tha? 
very fecurity which is procured by-.the fuppofed 
perfeiftion of pubUc order. 
, A DisXKiBUTiON. o£ .power and offtce ; *a 
Z 
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execution of law, by which mutual incroach- 
mcnts and moleftations are brought to an end; 
by which the perfon and the property are , 
without friends, without cabal, without obliga- 
tion , perfcAly fecured to individuals , does 
honour to die genius of a nation ; and could not 
have been fully eftablifbed, without thofe exer- 
tions of underftanding and integrity, thofe trials 
of a refolute and vigorous fpiiit , which adorn 
the annals of a people, and leave to future ages 
a fubje(S of juft admiration and app/aufe. But if 
we fuppofe that the end is attained , and that 
men no longer aft, in the enjoyment of liberty, 
from liberal fentiments, or with a view to the 
prefervation of public manners ; if individuals 
think themfelves fecure without any attention or 
effort of their own ; this boafted advantage may 
be found only to givS them an opportunity of 
enjoying, at Icifure, the conveniencies and ne- 
celTaries of life; or, in the language of Cato, 
teach them to value their houfes , their villas , 
their llatuss , and their pidures , at a higher rate 
thah they do the republic. They may be found 
to grow tired in fecret of a free conftitution, of 
which they never ceafe to boaft; in their con- 
verfation , and which they always ncgleft in their 
condudl. 

The dangers to liberty are not the fubjeft of 
our prefent confideration; but they can never be 
greater from any caufe than they are from the fup- 
pofed remiFTnefe of a people, to whofe perfonal 
vigour every conftitutipa, fs it owed its eftab- 
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lifhment, fo mufl: contiime to oWp its prefervatioii. 
Ncr is this bleffing ever lefs feciire tfean it is in 
the pofTcffion of men who think chat they enjoy 
it in fafety,and who therefofe confider the public 
only as ic prefents to their avarice a number of 
lucrative employments; for ihe fake of which they 
may lacrifice thofevery rights which render them* 
felves objeds ot management or of confideration. 

From the tendency of thefe refleiftions, then, 
it fhould appear, that a national fpirit is frequently 
tranfient, not on account of any incurable diftem- 
per in the nature of mankind, but on account of 
their voluntafy negletfls and corruptions. This fpi- 
rit fubfifled folcly , perhaps , in the execution of a 
Sew projeds , entered into for the acquifition of 
territory or wealth; it comes, like a ufetefs wea- 
pon, tobe laid afide after its end is attained. 

Ordinary eftablifhments terminate in a relaxa- 
tion of vigour, and are inerffedual to the preferva- 
tioo of ftates; becaufe they lead mankind to rely 
on theirarts, inftead of their virtues; and to mjf- 
take for an improvement of human nature , a mere 
acceflion of accommodation , or of riches *. Infti- 
tutions t&at fortify the mind, infpire courage, and 
promote national felicity^ can never tend to national 
iuia. 

Is it not poffible , amidft onr admiration of arts, 
to find fome place for thefe ? Let ftatefmen , who 
arc intrufted with the government of nations, reply 

* Adeo in qiKB kboramus fda crevimus divitias 
tixuriamque. U.v. lib. vii. c. zf^ 
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for themftlves. It is their banners to fliew , whe- 
ther they climb into (tuitions of eminence, merely 
to djfphy i palTion for intereft, which they had 
better iudulge in obfcurity ; and whether they have 
capacity to undeiftaiid the happinefs of a people, 
the coudiid of whofe affairs they are fo willing 
to under Lake. 

SECT. IV. 

The fame Subjeli continued. 

XVlEN frequently, while they arc engaged in 
what is accounted the moll fclfifh of all purfuits, 
tlie improvement of fortune, then moft negleft 
themfelves; and while they reafon for their country, 
forget the con fi derations that moft deferve their 
attention. Numbers, riches, and the other refources 
of war, are highly important : but nations coofift 
of men ; and a nation confiiling of degenerate and 
cowardly men, is weak; a nation confiding of 
vigorous, public - fpirited , and rcfoJute men, is- 
ftrong. The refources of war, where other ad- 
vantages are equal, may decide a conteft; but 
the refources of war, in hands that cannot Employ 
them, are of no avail. 

ViRTUK is a neceffary conftilucnt of national 
ftrcngth: capacity, and a vigorous utiderftanding, 
are no lefs necelTary to fuftain the fortune of ftates- 
Both are improved by difcipline, and by the exerci- 
fes in which men are engaged. We defpife, or we 
pity, the lot of mankind, while they lived undei' 
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uncertain eftablifliments, and were obliged to fuf- 
taio ill the fame perfon, the character of the fenator, 
the flatcfman , and tlie foldier, Coinmirrcia! ■na- 
tions difcover, that any one of thefe charaders is 
fiifficientin one perfon; and th-it the ends of each, 
wlien disjoined, are more eafily accomplifiied. 
The firft , however, were circumftances under 
which nations advanced and profpered i the fecoiid 
were thofe in which the fpirit reJaxed , and the 
ration went to decay. 

We may, with good reafon , congratulate out 
fpecies on their having efcaped from a (late of bar- 
barous difordcr and violence, into a flate of do- 
meftic peace and regular policy; when they have 
flicathed the dagger, and difarmcd the animofities 
of civil contention ; when the weapons with which 
they contend ar^ the reafonings of the wife, and 
■ the tongue of the eloquent. But we cannot, 
mean time, help to regret, that they ibould ever 
proceed, in fearch of perfedion , to place every 
branch of adminiftration behind the counter, and 
corme to employ, inftead of the Ratefman ^nd 
■warrior, the mere clerk and accountant. 

By. carrying this fyftem to its' height, men are 
educated, who could copy for Cxfar his military 
inftrudions, or even execute apart of bis plans; 
but none who could ad in all the diflferent fcenes 
for which the Jcader himfelf muft be qualified, m 
the flate and in the field, in times of order or of 
tumult, in times of divifion or of unanimity; none 
who could animate the council when deliberating 
on domeflic afiaifs, or 'when alarmed by attacks 
from abroad. Z i 
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The policy of China is the moft perfed motlel 
of an arrangement at which the ordinary refine- 
mehts of government are aimed ; and the inha- 
bitants of that empire poPTefs, in the highefl de- 
gree, thofc arts on which vulgar minds make the 
felicity and greatnefs of nations to depend. The 
flate has acquired, in a meafure unequalled in the 
hiftory of mankind, numbers of men, and the other 
refources of war. They have done what we are 
very apt to admire; they have brought national 
affairs to the level of the meanefl capacity, they 
have broke them into parts , and thrown them into 
feparate departments ; they have clothed every pro- 
ceeding with fplendid ceremonies, and majeftical 
forms; and where the reverence of forms cannot 
reprefs diforder, a rigorous and fevere p(iiice,armed 
with every fpecies of corpora] punifhment, is ^p. 
plied to the purpofe. The whip, and the cudgel, 
are held up to all orders of men; they are at once 
employed, and they are dreaded by every magifirate. 
A mandarine is whipped , for having ordered 4 
pickpocket to receive too few or too many blows. 

Every department of ftate is made the objeift 
of a feparate profeffion, and every candidate for 
office muft have paffed through a regular education; 
and, as in the graduations of theuniverfity, muft 
have obtained by bis proficiency, or his Handing, 
the degree to which he afpires. The tribunals of 
ftate , of war , and of the revenue , as well as of 
literature, are conduced by graduates in their dif- 
ferent ftudies: but while learning is the great road 
to preferment, it terminates, in being able to read. 
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and to write; and the great objcd of governraent 
confifts in raifing, and in conbiming the fruits ot 
the earth. With all thefe I'efources, and this learned 
preparation , which is made to turn thefe refources 
to ufe, the Rate is in reality weak; has repeatedly 
given the example which we fcek to explain ; and 
among the dodors of war or of policy , among the 
millions who are fet apart for the military profeffion , 
can find none of its members who are fit to (l^nd 
forth in the dangers of their country, or to form a 
defence againft the repeated inroads of an enemy 
reputed to be artlefs and mean. 

It is difficult to tell how long the decay of 
Hates might be fufpcnded , by the cultivation of 
arts on which their real felicity and ftrength depend; 
by cultivating in the higher ranks thofe talents 
for the council and the field, which cannot, 
■withont great difadvantage, befeparated; and in 
the body of a people, that zeal for their country^ 
and that military charader, which enable them to 
take a fliare in defending its rights. 

Times may come, when every proprietor muft 
defend his own pofreflions, and every free people 
maintain their own independence. We may ima- 
gine , that againft fuch an extremity, an army of 
hired troops is a fufficient precaution; but their 
own troops are the very enemy againft which a 
people is fometimes obliged to fight. We may 
flatter ourfelves, that extremities of this fort, in 
any particular cafe, are remote; but we cannot, 
in reafoning on the general fortunes of mankind, 
avoid putting the cafe, and referring to the examples 
Z4 
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in which it has happened. It has happened 
in every inftance where the polifhed have fallen 
a prey to the rude, and where the pacific inhabitant 
has been reduced to fubjeclion by military force. 

If the defence and government of a people be 
made to depend on a few, who make the conduA 
of flate or of war their profcflion ; whether thcfc 
be foreigners or natives; whether they be called ' 
away of a fudden , like the Roman legion from 
Britain ; whether ijjey turn againfl: their employers, 
like the army of Carthage , or be overpowered 
and difperfed by a ftroke of fortune, the muItiWdtf 
of a cowardly and undifciplined people mu{t, on 
fuch an emergence, receive a foreign or a domellic 
enemy , as they would a plague or an earthquake, 
with hopelefs amazement and terror, and by their 
numbers, only fwell the triumphs , and enrich the 
fpoil of a conqueror. 

Statesmen and leaders of armies, accuftomcd 
to the mere obfervance of forms, are difconcerted 
by a fufpenfion of cuflomary rules; and oji flight 
grounds defpairof their country. They were qua- 
lified only to go the rounds of a particular track ; 
and when forced from their ftations, are in reality 
unable toatfl with men. They only took part in 
formalities, of which they underftood not the tend- 
ency; and together with the modesof procedure, 
even the very ftatc itfelf, in their apprehenfion, 
has ceafcd to cxift.* The numbers, poffeflions, 
and refuiirces of a great people, only ferve, in 
their view , to conftitute a fcene of hopclefs con- 
fufion and terror. 
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- In rude ages, under the appellations of a commif- 
rtiti/, a people, or a nation, was underftood a nui 
ber of men : and the ftate , while iK members re- 
mained, was accounted entire. The Scythians 
while they fled before Darius, mocked at his 
childifl] attempt ; Athens fiirvived the devaftations 
of Xerxes; and Rome, in its rude flate, thofe of 
the Gauls. With polifhed and mercantile ftates, 
the cafe is fometimes reverfed. The nation is a 
territory, caltivaied and improved by its owners; 
deftroy the pofTeffion , even while the maiief re- 
mains, the (late is undone. 

That weaknefs and effenqnacy of which po- 
lilhed nations are fometimes accufed , has its place 
probably in the mind alone. The ftrength of aiii- 
mals, and that of man in particular, depends on 
his feeding, and the kind of labour to which he 
is ufcd. Wholefome food , and hard labour, the 
portion of many in every poIJUied and commercial 
nation , fecure to the public a number of men 
endued with bodjjy ftrength, and inured to, 
hardship and toil. 

EvKN delicate living, and good accommodation, 
are not found to innervate the body. The armies 
of Europe have been obliged to make the experi- 
ment ; and the children of opulent families, bred 
in effeminacy, or nurfed with tender care, have 
been made to contend with the favage. By 
"imitating his arts, they have learned, like him, 
to traverfe the foreft; and , in every feafon , to 
&)bfift in the defert. They have , perhaps, reco- 
vered a leffon, which it has coft civilized nations 
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many ages to unlearn, That the fortune of a 
man is entire while he remains poffefled of himfelf. 

It may be thought, however, that few of the 
celebrated nations of antiquity, whofe fate has 
given rife to fo much rcfleflion on the viciflitudes 
of human affairs, had made any great progrefs 
in thofc enervating arts we have mentioned ; or 
made thofe arrangements from which the dangef 
in queftion could be fuppofed to arife. The Greeks, 
in particular , at the time they received the 
IVIacedonian yoke, had certainly not carried the 
commercial arts to fo great a height as is common 
with the mod f!ourifbing and profperous nations 
of Europe. They had ftill retained the form of 
independent republics ; the people were generally 
admitted to a fharc in the government; and not 
being able to hire armies, they were obliged, by 
neceflity, tobearapartin the defence of their conn, 
try. By their frequent wars and domeftic commoti- 
onSjthey were accuftomed to danger,and were fami- 
liarwith alarming fituacions: they wereaccordingly 
ftill accounted the beftfoldiers and the beftftatefmen 
of the known world. The younger Cyrus promifed 
himfelf the empire of Afia by means of their aid; 
and after his fail, a body of ten thoufand, although 
bereft of their leaders, baffled, in their retreat, 
all the military force of the Perfian empire. The 
vidor of Afia did not think himfelf prepared for 
that conqueft, till he had formed an army from 
the fubducd republics of Greece. 

It is, however, true, that ia the age of Philip, 
the mllitaiy and political fpirit of thofc nations 
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appears to have been confiderably impaired , and 
to have fuflfered , perhaps , from the variety of 
interefts and purfuits, as well as of pleafures, 
with which their members came to be occupied; 
they even made a kind of feparation between the 
civil and military charaAer. Phocion, we are 
told by Plutarch , having obfcrved that the leading 
men of his time followed different courfcs , that 
fome applied themfelves to civil, others to mili- 
tary affairs , determined rather to follow the 
examples of Themiftocles, Ariftides, and Pericles, 
the leaders of a former age , who were equally 
prepared for either. 

"W^E find in the orations of Demofthenes, a 
perpetual reference to this flatc of manners. We 
find him exhorting the Athenians, not only to 
declare, wkr, but to arm themfelves for the exe- 
cution of their own military plans. We find that 
there was an order of military men, who eafily 
paffed from the fervice of one ftatc to that of 
another ; and who , when they were ncgleifled 
from home , turned away to enterprifes on their 
own account. There were not, perhaps, better 
warriors in any former age ; but thofe warriors 
were not attached to any flate ; and the fettle4 
inhabitants of every city thought themfelves 
difqualitied for military fervice. The difcipline 
of armies was perhaps improved, but the vigour 
of nations was gone to dtcay. When Philip, or 
Alexander, defeated the Grecian armies which 
■were chiefly compofed of foldiers of fortune, they 
found an cafy conqueft with the other inhabitants; 
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and whsn the latter , afterwards fuppnrted by 
tho(c fiUiers, invaded the Perfian empire, he 
feem- to have left little martial fpint behind him; 
and by removing the military men , to have 
taken precaution enough , in his abfence , to 
feciire bis dominion over this mutinous and 
refradlory people. 

The fubdivifion of arts and prorcdions, in cer- 
tain examples, tends to improve the pra(5lice of 
them, and to proftiote their ends. By having 
feparated the arts of the clothier and the tanner , 
we arc the better fupptied with fhoes and with 
cloth. But to feparate the arts which form the 
citizen and the ftatefman , the arts of policy and 
war, is an attempt to difmember the human 
charader, and to deftroy thofe very arts we 
mean to improve. By this reparation, we ia 
efFedl deprive a free people of what is neceffary 
to their fafety j or we prepare a defence agaJnA: 
invafions from abroad , which gives a profpe<fl o£ 
ufiirpation , and threatens the eftablifliment of 
military governmenrat home, 

\Va may b'^ furprized to find the beginning of 
certiiin military inftrudtJons at Kome, referred to 
a time no earlier than, that of the CJmbric war. 
It wjs then , we are told by Valerius Maximus, 
that Roman foMicrs were made to Icam from 
gl-tdlators ihe ufeofafword: and the jntagonifts 
of Fyrrhus and of Hannib^d wire , by the account 
of (his writer, ftill in need ofinnruiticn in the 
fiTfl rudiments of their rrade. Thoy bad already, 
by the order asd choice of their lucampmentSf 
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impfeFTed the Grecian invader with awe and 
refpeifl; they had already, not by their victories, , 
but by their national vigour and iirmnefs, under 
repeated defeats, induced him to fue for peace. 
But the haughty Roman, perhaps, knew the 
advantage of order and of union, without having 
been broke to the inferior arts of the mercenary 
foldier ; and had the courage to face the enemies 
of his country , without havingpradlifed the ufe 
of his weapon under the fear of being ^yhipped. 
He could ill be perfuaded , that a time might come, . 
when reiincd and intelligent nations would make 
the art of war to confitl in a few technicalformsj 
that citizens and foldiers might come to be ddlin- 
guifhed as much as women and men ; that the 
citizen would become poITelTed of a property 
■which he would not be able, or required, to 
■ defend ; that the foldier would be appointed to 
keep for another what he would be taught to 
■^efire, and what he alone would be enabled to 
feize and to keep for himfelf; that, in fhort, 
one fet of men were to have an intereft in the 
prefervation of civil eftablifiiments, without the 
power tQ defend them ; that the other were to 
have this power, without either the inclination 
or the intereft. 

This people , however, by degrees -came to 
put their military force on the very footing to 
which this defcripcion alludes. Marius made a 
capital change in the manner of levying (bidiers 
at Rome : he filled his legions with the mean and 
theaudigcnt, who depeoded oo military pay for 
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fubfjftence; he created a force which retled on 
mere difciplint: alone, nnd the (kill of the gladiator; 
he taught his troops to employ, their fwords 
againfl the conftitution of their country, and fet 
the example of a pradice which was foon adopted 
and improved by his fucceffors. 

The Romans only meant by their armies to 
incroach on the freedom of other nations , while 
they preferved their own. They forgot, that in 
affembling foldiers of fortune, and in fuffering 
any leader to be mafter of a difciplined army , 
they adually refigoed their political rights, and 
fuffered a mafter to arife for the ftate. This 
people, in (hort, whofe ruling palTion was de- 
predation and conqueft, periflicd by the recoil 
of an engine which they themfelves had ereded 
againft mankind. 

The boafted refinements, then, of the polilhed 
age, are not diverted of danger. They open a 
door, perhaps, to difaftcr, as w'de and accellibic 
as any of thofe they have Ihut. If they burld 
walls and ramparts, they enervate the minds of 
thofe who are placed to defend them; if they 
form difciplined armies , they reduce the military 
fpirit of entire nations j and by placing the fword 
where they have given a diflafte to civil eftab- 
lilhments, they prepare for mankind the govern- 
ment of force. 

■ It is happy for the nations of Europe, that 
the difparity between the foldief and the pacific 
citizen can never be fo great as it became among 
the Greeks and the Rumans> In the iife of modern 
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arms, the novice is made to learn, and to prac^fe 
"with cafe , . all tliat the veteran knows ; and if 
to teach him were a matter' of real difficulty, 
happy are they who are not deterred by fuch 
difficulties, and who can difcover the arts which , 
tend to fortify and preferye , not to enervate 
and ruin their country. 



S E C T. V. 

Of National Wajie. 

X HE flrength of nations confiils in the wealth,' 
the numbers , and the charaifler of their people. 
The hiftory of their progrefs from a ftate oC 
rudenefc , is , for the moft part , a detail of the 
ftruggles they have maintained, and of the arts 
they have pra<5tifed , to ftrengthen , or to fecure 
thcmfelves. Their conquefts, their population, 
and their commerce , their civil and military 
arrangements, their flcill in the conftrudion of 
weapons , and in the methods of attack and de> 
fence ; the very diftribution of talks , whether ia 
private bufmefs or in public affairs, either tend 
to beftow, or promife to employ with advantage, 
the conOituents of a national force, and the re'- 
fources of war. 

If we fuppofe , that , together with thefe 
advantages, the military charadler of a people 
remains, or is improved, it muft follow, that 
-what is gained JA civilizauoa, is a {«^ increafa 
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of ftrcngth; atid that the niin of nations could 
never take its rife from tbemfelves. Where ftates 
have flopped fliort in their progrefs , or have 
adluiilly gpne to decay, we may. ftifpeft, that 
however difpofed to advance, they have found 
a limit, beyond which they could not proceed ; 
or from a remiflion of the national fpirit, and a 
weaknefs of character, were unable to make the 
itioft of their rcfoiirces, and natural advantages. 
On this fuppofition, from being ftationary ,■ they 
may begin to rclapfo , and by a retrograde mo- 
tion, in a fucceffion of ages, arrive at a ftate of 
greater weaknefs, than that which they quitted 
in the beginning of their progrefs; and with the 
appearance of better arts, and fupcrior conduft, 
expofe themfelves to become a prey to barbarians, 
whom, in the attainment, or the height of theic 
glory, they had eafily baffled or defpifed. - 

Whatever may be the natural .wealth of a 
people, or whatever may be the limits beyond 
which they cannot improve on their ftock , it is 
probable , that no nation has ever reached thofe 
limits, or has been able to poftpone its misfortu- 
nes, and the efteifls of mifcondud, until its fund 
of materials , and the fertility of its foil , were 
exhaufted; or the numbers of its people were 
greatly rediicpd. The fame errors in policy, and 
■weaknefs of manners, whicJi prevent the proper 
ufe of 'refoufces, likewife check their increaJTe, 
or improvement. 

The wealth of the ftate confifts in the fortune 
of its membew. TJie aftual revenue of the ftate 
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is that thzre of every private fortune, which the 
public has been accuftomed to demand for na- 
tional piirpnfcs. This revenue cannot be always 
proportioned to what may be fuppofed- redundant 
in the iprivate eftate , bnt to what is , in fome 
ineafore , tlrought fo by the owner; andto what 
he may be made to fpare , without intrenching 
on his mariner of living, and without fofpending 
his projefls of expence, or of conimerce. It 
Ihoiild appear, therefore, that any inimoderate . 
increafe of private expence is a prelude to riational 
weaknefe: government, even while 6ach of its 
iiibjeifls confume"! a pfiocely cftate , may be 
ftraitened in point of revenue, and the paradox 
be explained by example, that the publtc is popr, 
wliile its members are rich.- 

We are frequently led into error by miftaking 
money for riches; we think that a people cannot 
be impoverilherf by a wafte of money wiiich is 
fpent among themfelves. The fatS is, thsltrtien 
are impoverifhed, only in two ways; either by 
having their gains fufpended, or by having their 
fub (lance confumed ; and mone^ expended at 
hoiiTe , btfing circulated , and not confumed , 
cannot, any more than the exchange of a tally, 
or a counter, among a certain number of hands, 
tend to dimioilh the wealth of the cormDany 
among whom it is handed about. But while 
money circulates at home, the necelTarfe of life, 
>wliich are the real conftituents of weiilth may be 
idly confumed; the induftry which -might be 
A ii 
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employed to increafe the ftock of a people, may 
be fufpended , or turned to abufe. 

Great armies, maintaioed either at home or 
abroad, -without any national objed, are fo many 
mouths unneceffarily opened to wafte the ftores 
of the public , and fo many hands with-held 
from the arts by which its profits are made. Un- 
fucci-fiful enterprifes are fo many ventures thrown 
away , and lolTes fuftained , proportioned to the 
capital employed in the fervice. The Helvetii , 
in ordtr to invade the Roman province of Gaul, 
burnt their habitations , dropt their inllruments 
of hufbandry , and confumed , in one year, the 
favings of many. The enterprife failed of fuccefs, 
and the nation was undone. 

States have endeavoured, in fonie inftances, 
by pawning their credit, inflead of employing their 
capital, to difguife the hazards they ran. They 
have ibund, in the loans they raifed, a cafual 
refource, which encouraged their enterprifes. They 
have feemed , by their manner of ereding trans- 
ferable funds, to leave the capital for purpofes 
of trade, in the hands of the fubjed, while it is 
adually expended by the government They have, 
' by thefe means , proceeded to the execution of. 
great national projeifb, without fufpending private 
iiiduflry , and have left future ages to anfwer,. 
in part, for debts contracted with a view to future 
emolument. So far the expedient is plaufiblc, 
and appears to be juft. The growing burden too, 
is thus, gi^adualiy laid } and if a nation, be to fiuk 
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in fome future age , every minifter hopes it may 
flill keep afloat in his own. But the meafiire , for 
this very reafon, is, -with all its advantages, 
extremely dangerous, in the hands of a precipitant 
and ambitious adminiftration, regarding only the 
prefeiit occafion, and imagining a flate tp be 
inexhauftible , while a capital can be borrowed 
and the intereft be paid. ^ 

Wb are told of a nation , who, during a cer- 
tain period, rivalled the glories of the ancient 
world, threw ofi" the dominion of a maRer arm- 
ed againft them with the powers of a great king- 
dom , broke the yoke with which they had been 
oppreffed, and almoft within the courfe of a cen- 
tury, raifed, by their induftry and national vigour, 
a new and formidable power, which ftruck the 
former potentates ofEuropewithawe and fufpenfe, 
and turned the badges of poverty with which they 
fet out, into the enfigns of v/ar and dominion. 
This end was attained by the great efforts of a 
fpirit awaked byoppreflion, byafucefsful purfuit 
of national wealth , and by a rapid anticipation 
of future revenue. But this illuftriou? flate is 
*fttlJJ>ofed , not only in the language of a former 
fetflion , to have pre-occupied the bufnicfg ; they 
have fequeftered the inheritance of many ages to 
come. 

Great national expence, however, does not 

imply the necefEty of any natitonal fuffcring. 

While revenue is apphed with fuccefs, to obtain 

fome valuable end ; the proHts of every adven- 

Aaa 
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I* 
Cure, being more than fufficient to repay its cofl:!», 
the public Oiould gain , antj its refources fhouid 
continue to multiply. But an expence, whether 
(iilbiined at home or abroad, whether a wafte pf 
the prcfent, or an anticipation of future, revenue, 
if it bring no proper return , is to be reckoned 
asnoag the caufes of national ruin. 
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OF 
CoRBVFTlON and PotlTiCAt SlavcTy. 

SECTION. L * 

Of Corruption in GeneraL 

J.F the "fortune of nations, and their teudency to 
aggrandlfement, or to ruin, were to be eftimated 
by merely balancing , on the principles of the laft 
fedion , articles of profit and lofs , every argu- 
ment in politics would reft on a comparifon of na- 
tional expence with national gain ; on a comparifon 
of the numbers who coofume, with thofe who 
produce or amafs the neceflaries of hfc. The 
■""Columns of the induftrious , and the idle, would 
include all orders of men j and the ftate itfelf , 
being allowed as many magiftrates, politicians, and 
warriors , aS were barely fufficient for its defence 
and its government, fiiould place , on the fide of 
its'Iofe, -every name that is fupernumerary on the 
civil or the military hft; all thofe orders of men 
who, by the pofleflion of fortune, fubfift on the 
gainictf Others » and by the nicety of their choice, 
A a 3 
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■ require a great expence of time and of labour, to 
fupply their confumption ; all thofe who are idly 
employed in the train of perfqns ofr^nk; all thofe 
who are engaged in the profeffions of law, phyfic, 
or divinity, together wi^h all the learned, who 
do not, by their ftudies, promote or improve the 
pradJce of forpe lucrative trade. The value of 
every perfon, inihort, fhould be computed from' 
his labour; and chat of labour itfelf, from its 
tendency to procure and amals the means of fub- 
fiftence. The arts employed on mere fuperfluities 
ftiould be prohibited , except when their produce 
ceuld be exchanged with foreign nations, for 
commodities that might be employed to maintain 
ufeful men for the public. 

These appear to be the rules by which a mifer 
would examine the flate of his own affairs, or 
thofe of his country) but fchemes of perfefl; cor- 
ruption are at leall as impra<5Ucable as fchemes of - 
perfetS virtue. IVIen are not univerfally mifers; 
they will not be fatisfied with the pleafure of 
hoarding; they muft be fiiffered to enjoy their 
■wealth , in order that they may take the trouble 
of becoming rich. Property, in the common" 
courfe of human affairs, is unequally divided: we 
are therefore 'obliged to fuffer the wealthy to 
fquander, that the poor may fubfift;' we are ob- 
liged t© tolerate certain orders of men , who are 
above the neceSity of hibour, in order that, ia 
their condition , there may be an objeil of ambi- 
tion , and a rank to which the bufy afpire. Wo 
are not only obliged to admit numbers, who, in 
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Arid {economy, may be reckoned fuperfluous, 
on the civil, the military, and the political lift; 
but becaufe we are men , and prefer the occupa- 
tion, improvement, and felicity of our nature, 
to its mere exiftence , we muft even wifh , that 
as majiy members as poffible, of every commu- 
nity, may be admitted to a fhare of its defence 
and its government. 

Men, in fad, while they purfue in fociety dif- 
ferent objeds, or feparate views, procure a wide 
dillribution of power, and by a fpecies of chance, 
arrive at a pofturc for civil engagements, more 
favourable to human nature than what human 
■wifdom could ever calmly devife. 

If the ftrength of a nation, in the mean time, 
confilts in the men on whom it may rely, and who 
are fortunately or wifely combined'for it« prefer" 
vation, it follows, that manners are ^ important 
as'either numbers or wealth; and that corruption 
is to be accounted a principal caufc of the nation^ 
al declenfion and ruin. 

Whoever perceives what are the qualities of 
man in his excellence, may eafily, by that flanrf- 
ard , diftinguilh his defeds or corruptions. If 
an intelligent, a courageous, and an dfe(SUonate 
mind, conflitutes the perfedion of his nature, 
remarkable failings in any oi thofe particulars, muft 
proportionally fink or debafe his charader. 

We have obferved, that it is the happinefg 

of the individual to make a right choice of' his 

condud; that this choice will lead him to lofo 

in fociety the fenfe of a perfonal intereft ; and^ 

A a 4 
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in the confideration of what is due to the whole, 
to fUfle thofe anxieties whic^ relate to hioifelf 
as a part. 

The natural difpofition of roan to humanity* 
luid the warmth of his temper , may raife his 
charadter to this fonunate pitch. His elevatiori , 
in a great Bjteartue , depends en the form of his 
fociety; but he can, without inctirring the charge 
of corruption , accommodate himfelf to great 
variations in the conftiuitioos of government. 
The fame integrity , and vigc»<nts fpirit, which , 
in democratical ftates, j«iiders Kim tenacious of 
Iiis et^ality, may, under afftflocracy or monarchy, 
lead him to maintain the fubordinations eUab- 
Jifiied. He may entertain, towards the different 
ranks of men with whom he is yoked in the 
ftate , maxims of refped and of candour : he 
xnay , in the choice of his a(5tions follow a prinr 
cipte c^ juflice , and of honour, which the con- 
£derations of lafeCy, prefeiment,, or profit caq- 
not efiace. 

Fkom our complaints of national depravity, it 
fliouid, notwitbftaoding, appear, that wii^a__ , 
l>odies of inen are foraetioies infected with an 
epidemical weaknefs of the head, or corruption 
pf heart, bywiiich they beotfme- unfit for theftati.' 
ons they occupy, and threaten the ftates they 
compofe, however flou^iOling, with a proQ)e(ft of 
decay, and of ruin. 

A CHANGE of national manners for the worfe ,' 
may arife from a difcontinuance of the fcenes in 
Iffhich the talents of men were happily cultivated, 
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and brought into cxercife; or from a change iti 
the prev^Juig opinions relating to the contlituents 
of 'honour or of happinefs. When mere riches, 
.or court-Igvour, are fuppofed to cooftitute rank^ 
the mind is milled from the confideration of qua- 
lities on which it ought to rely. Magnanimity, 
courage, and the love of mankind, are facrificed 
to avarice, and vanity, or fuppreffed undra- a 
fenfe of dependence. The individual confiders 
his community fo far only as it can be rendered 
fubfervient to his perfonal advancement or profit : 
he ftatcs iiimfelf in competition with ^bis fcHow- 
creatures ; and , urged by the pafiions of emula- 
tion , of fear and jeaioufy, of envy and malice, 
he follows the maxims of an animal deftined to 
preferve his feparate exifteoce , and to indulge 
his caprice or his appetite y at -the ' expence ti( 
his fpecies. 

On this corrupt foundation, men become cither 
rapacious, deceitful, and violent, ready to tref- 
pafs on the rights of others ; or fervile , merce- 
nary , and bafe , prepared to relinquifli their own. 

Talents, capacity, and force of mind, poffelTed 

by a perfon of the firft defer! ption, fervc to 
plunge him the deeper in mifery, and to fharpen 
the agony of cruel paflions; which lead him to 
■wreak on bis fellow-creatures the torments that- 
prey on himfelf, To--a perfon of the fecond , imi- 
gination, and reafon itfelf, only ferve to point 
out falfe objefts of fear, or defire, and to mul- 
tiply the fubjeds of difappointment, and of md- ' 
mentary joy. In either cafe, and whether w^ 
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fuppofe that corrupt men are urged by covetbuf- 
nefs, or betrayed by fear, and without fpecify^- 
ing the crimes which from either difpofition they 
arc prepared to commit , we may fafely affirm , 
with Socrates , " That every raafter ffiould pray 
*' he may not meet with fuch a flave; and 
" every fuch perfon, being unfit for liberty, 
" fliould implore that he may meet with a mer- 
" ciful mafter. " 

Man, under this meafure ofcorniptioD, although 
he may be bought tor a flavc by thofe who know 
how to turn his faculties and his labour to profit ; 
and although, when kept under proper reftraints, 
his neighbourhood may be convenient, or ufeful; 
yet is certainly unfit to ad on the footing of a 
liberal combination or concert 'vvitb his fellow- 
creatures: his mind is not additfted to friendftiip 
or confidence/; he is not willing to ad for the 
prefervation of others, nor deferves that any other 
Jhonld hazard his own fafety for his. 

The adual charader of mankind, mean time, 
in theworfl, as well as the bed condition, is un- 
doubtedly mixed: and nations of the belt defcrig::^ 
tion are greatly obliged for their prefervation , not 
only to the good difpofition of their members, but 
likewife to thofe political inflitutions , by which 
the violent are reftrained from the commiflion of 
crimes , and the cowardly , or the felfilh , are made 
to contribute their part to the public defence or 
profperity. By means of fuch inftitutions, and the 
wife precautions of government , nations are enabled 
to fubfjft.and even to profper, under very different 
degrees of corruption , or of public integrity. 
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So long as the majority of a people are fuppofcd 
to aA on maxims of probity, the example of the 
good , and even the caution of the bad , give a ge- 
neral appearance of integrity , and of innocence. 
Where men are to one another objedls of affeiftion 
and of confidence, where they are generally dif. 
pofed not to offend, government maybe remifs; 
and ev«ry perfon may be treated as innocent, till 
he is found to be guilty. As the fubjed, in this 
cafe, does not hear of the crimes, fo he need not 
be told of the punifiiments infliifled on perfons of a 
different charader. But where the manners of a 
people are confiderably changed for the worfe, 
every fobjed muft Hand on his guard , and govern- 
ment itfclf muft a<S on fuitable maxims of fear and 
diftruft. The individual, no longer fit to be in- ■ 
dulged in his pretenfions to perfonal confideration , 
independence, or freedom, each of which he would 
turn to abyfe, muft be taught, by external fm-ce, 
and from motives of fear, to counterfeit thofe 
effe(5ls of innocence , and of duty , to which he is 
not difpofed : he muft be referred to the whip, or 
the gibbet, for arguments in fupport of a caution, 
Which the ftate now requires hira to aFTume , on a 
fuppofition that he is infenfible to the motives 
which recommend the pradice of virtue. 

The rules of defpotifm are made for the govern, 
ment of corrupted men, They were indeed fol- 
lowed on fome remarkable occafions, even under 
the Roman commonwealth; and the bloody axe, 
to terrify the citizen from his crimes , and to repel 
tlje cafual and temporary irfupuons of vice, was 
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repeatedly committed to the arbitrary will of tlie 
dictator. They were fliiaUy eftablifhed on the 
ruins of the republic itfelf, when'either the people 
became too corrupted for freedom , or when the 
magiftrate became too corrupted to refign his didia- 
tori^il power. This fpccics of government comes 
naturally in the termination of a continued and 
growing corruption; but has no doubt, in feme 
inftances , come too foon , and has facrificed remains 
of virtue , that deferved a better fate , to the jea- 
loufy of tyrants, who were in hafte to augment 
their power. This method of government cannot, 
in fuch cafes, fail to introduce that meafure of 
corruption , againft whofe externa! cffeds it is 
defired as a remedy. When fear is fuggefted as 
the only motive to duty , every heart becomes 
rapacious or bafe. And this medicine , if applied 
to a healthy body , is {ure to create the diil^roper 
which in other cafes it is deftined to cure. 

This is the manner of government into which 
the covetous , and the arrogant , to fatiate their 
unhappy defires, would hurry thcJr fellow-crea- 
turesi it is a manner of government towhichthe 
timorous and the fervile fubmit at difcretion antf 
when thefe charaiflers of the rapacious and the 
timid divide mankind, even the virtues of Anto- 
ninus or Trajan, can do no more than apply, with 
candour and with vigour , the whip and the fword ; 
and endeavour , by the hopes of reward , or the fear 
of punifhment, to find a fpeedy and a temporary 
cure for the crimes , or the imbecilities of men. 

Other ftates may be more or lefs corrupted: 
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this has corruption Forits bafis. Here juftice may 
fpmetimes diredt the arm of the defpotical fovereign; 
but the nameof juftice is moft;commonl)' employed 
to fignify the interefl , or the caprice , of a reigning 
power. Human fociety, fufceptible of fiich a va- 
riety of forms, here finds the "fimpleft of all. The 
toils and pofleffions of many are deftined to afTuage 
the paflions of one or a few; and the onty parties 
that remain among mankind , afe the opprefTor who 
' demands , and the opprelTed whb dare not refiife. 

Nations, while thev were intitled to a milder 
fete , as in the cafe of the Greeks , repeatedly con- 
quered , have been reduced Co this condition by 
military force. They have reached it too in the 
maturity of their own depravations; when, like 
the Romans , returned from the conqueft , and 
loaded with the fpoils of the world, they gave 
loofe to fadion', and to crimes too bold and too 
frequent for the correction of ordinary govern- 
ment ; and when the fword of juftice, dropping 
with blood, and perpetually required to fupprefs 
accumulating diforders on every fide , could no 
longer await the delays and precautions of an ad* 
itiiniftration fettered by laws *. 

It is , however , well known from the hiftory 
of mankind, that corruption of this, or of any 
other degree, is not peculiar to nations in their 
decline , or in the refult of fignal profperity , and 
great advances in the arts of commerce, The 
bands of fociety, indeed, in fmall and infant 
eflablilhments , are generally ftrong; and (heir 

* SiilulL BelL Catilinarlum. 
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fufajeias, either by an ardrtit devotion to tbcir 
own tiibc , or a vehement animonty againfl; ene- 
mies, and by a vigorous courage founded on 
both, are well qualified to urge, or to fuftain, 
the fortune of a growing community. But the 
lavage, and the barbarian, have given, notwith' 
ftanding, in the cafe of entire nations, fome ex- 
amples of a weak and timorous charafler t- They 
have, in more inftances, fallen into that fpecies. 
of corruption which we have already defcribed 
in treating of barbarous nations ; they have made 
rapine their tradr, not merely as a fpecies of 
■warfare , or with a view to enrich their com- 
munity, but to pofTefs, in property, what they 
learned to prefer even to the ties of affe»5lion 
or of blood. 

In the lowed ftate of commercial arts , the paC- 
fions for wealth, and for dominion, have exhi- 
bited fcenes of opprelGon or fervility, which the 
moft finilhed corruption of the arrogant , the 
cowardly, and the mercenary, founded on the 
defire of procuring, or the fear of lofing, a for- 
tune, could not exceed. In fuch cafes, the vices 
of men, unreftrained by forms, and unawed by 
police, are fuffered to riot at large, and to pro- 
duce their entire effeifts. Parties accordingly unite,, 
or fepavate, on the maxims of a gang of robbers;, 
they facrifice to intereft the tendeicft aifcclions 
of human nature. The parent fupplies the market 
for Haves, even by the fale of his own children; 

t The barbarous nations of Siberia, in general, are fcrvile 
and timid. 
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the co.ttage ceafes to' be a {knduary for the weak 
and the defcnceJefs ftranger; and the rights of 
hofpitality, often fo facred among nations in their 
primitive ftate, come to be violated, hke every 
other tie of humanity, without fear or remorfe*. 

Nations, which in later periods of their hifto-' 
ry became eminent for civil wifdom and juftice, 
had, perhaps, in a former age paroxyfms of law- 
lefs diforder, to which this de(cription might in 
part be 'applied. The very policy by which they 
arrived at their degree of national felicity, was 
devifed as a remedy for outrageous abufe. The 
eftabliihment of order was dated from the com- 
miffion of rapes and murders; indignation, and 
private revenge, were the principles on which 
nations proceeded to the expulfion of tyrants, to 
the emancipation of mankind, and the full ex- 
planation of their political right?. 

Detects of government, and of taw, may be 
in fome cafes confidered as a fymptom of inno- 
cence and of virtue. But where power is already, 
eftablifhed, were the ftrong are unwilling to fuf-,- 
fer reitraint, or the weak unable to find a.pro- 
tedlion , the defeds of law are marks of the moll 
perfeA corruption. - 

Amomg rude nations, government is often de- 
feflive; both betai'fe men are iiot yet acquainted 
■with all the evils for which poliOied nations have 
endeavoured to find a redrefs; and bccaufe, even 
where evils of the mod flagrant nature have long 
affllAed the peace of fociety , they have not yet 

\ * Chardin's travels through Mingtelia into Perfia, 
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been able to apply ttie cure. In the progrers of 
civilization, hew diftempers break forth, and new 
remedies are applied : but the remedy is not always 
applied the moment the diftemper appears'; and 
Ia\vs, though fuggefted by the commiflion of 
crimes, are not the fymptona of a recent corrup- 
tion, but of a defire to find a remedy that may 
cure, perhaps, fome inveterate evil which has 
long affli»aed the ftaCe. 

There are corruptions, however, under which 
men ftill polfefs the vigour and the refoJution to 
correal themfclves. Such are the violence and the 
outrage which accompany the collifloM of fierce 
and daring fpirits, occupied in the ftrugcles 'v^hich 
fomctimes precede the dawn of civil and com- 
mercial improvements. In fuch cafes, men have 
frequently difcavered a remedy for evils, of which 
their own mifguided impetuofity, and fupefiot 
force of mind , were thp principal caufes. But if 
to a depraved difpolition, we fuppofe to be -joined 
a weaknefs of fpirit; if to an admiration, and 
defire of riches, be joined an averfion to danger 
or bufinefs; if thofe orders of men whofe valour 
is required by the public , ccafe to be brave ; if 
the members of fociety, in genera], have not. 
thofe perfonal qualities which are reqilircd to fill 
the ftations of equality, or of honour, to which 
diey are invited by the forms of the ftate; they 
mull fink to a depth from which their imbecility, 
even more than their depraved inclinations, may 
prevent their rife. 

SECT. 
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SECT. II. 

Of Luxury. » 

Vy E are far from being agreed on the applica- 
tion of the terra ,/uxur^, or oq that degree of its 
meaning whicK is confident with national pro- 
fperity, or ^¥ith the morail rcflitude of our naturp. 
It is foiQCtimes employed to fignify a manner of 
life which we think neceflary to civilization , and 
even to happinefs. It is, in our panegyric of po- 
lilhed ages, the parent of arts, the fupport of 
commerce , and the miniAer of national greatnefs, 
and of opulence. It is, in our cenfurc of dege- 
nerate manners, the fource of corruption, and 
the prefage of national declenfion and ruin. It is 
admired, and it is blamed; it is treated as orna- 
mental and ufeful; and it is profcribed as a vice. 
With all cRis divepfity in our judgments, we 
are generally uniform in employing the terra to 
fignify that complicated apparatus which mankind 
devifc for the eafe and convenience of life. Their 
buildings, furniture, equipage, cloathing, train 
of domeftics, refinement of the tabic, and, in 
general , all that atfemblage which is rather in- 
tended to pleafe the fancy, than to obviate real 
wants , and which is rather ornamental thaa . 
ufeful. 

When we are difpofcd therefore, under the ap- 
pellation tiluxury, to rank the enjoyment of thefe 
things among the vices, we either tacitly refer to 
B b 
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the habits ol'fenfuality, debauchery, prodigality, 
vanity, and arrogance, with which the pofleHlon 
of Jiigh fortune is fometlmes attended; or we 
apprehend a certain meafure of what is neceflary 
to human Ufe, beyond which all enjoyments are 
fuppofed to be exceflive and vicious- When^ oa 
the contrary, luxury is made ati article of natiooEd 
luftre and felicity, we only think of it as an inno- 
cent confequciice of the unequal dillribudon of 
wealth , and as a method by which different ranks 
are rendered mutually dependent, and mutually 
ufeful. The poor are made to pradife arts, and 
the rich to reward them. The public itfelf is 
made a gainer by what feems to wafte its ftock, 
and it receives a perpetual increafe of wealth , 
from the influence of thofe growing appetites, 
and delicate taftes , which feem to menace con- 
fumption and ruin. 

It is certain, that we muft either, together with 
the commercial arts, fuffer their fruits to be enjoyed, 
and even, in fome meafure , admired; or, like the 
Spartans, prohibit the art itfelf, while we are afraid 
of its confcquences, or while we think that the 
convcniencics it brings exceed what nature requires. 
But we may propofe to ftop the advancement of 
arts atany ftage of their progrefs, and Hiii! incur the 
cenfureofliixury from thofe who have not advanced 
fo far. The houfe-builder and the carpenter at 
Sparta were limited to the ufe of the axe and the 
faw; bnt a Spartan cottage might havepaffed for 
a palace in Thrace: andif the difpute were to turn 
on the knowledge of what is phyficallynecelTary to 
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the prefervation of human life, as the (landard of 
wliat is morally lawful, the faculties of phyfic, as 
■well as of morality, would probably divide on the . 
fubjeA , and leave every individual , as at prefent, 
to find fome rule for himfelf. The cafuift, for the 
moft part, confiders the pradice of his Own age and 
condition , as a ftandard for mankind. If in one 
age or condition , he condemn the ufe of a coach , 
in another he would have nolefs cenfured the wear, 
ing of Ihoes ; and the very pcrfon who exclaims 
againft the firft, would probably not have fpared 
the fecond, if it had not been already familiar in 
ages before his own. A cenfor born in a cottage^ 
and accuftomed to fleep upon llraw , does not pro- 
pofe that men fhould rcLurn to the woods and the 
caves for Dicker; he admit'; the reafonablenefs and 
the utility of what is already familiar; and appre- 
hends an excefs and corruption , only in the neweft 
refinement of the rifing generation. 

The clcrgyof Europe, have preached fucceffively 
againft every new fafliion , and every Innovation in 
drefs. The modes of youth are a fubjed of cenfure 
to the old; and modes of the laft age, in their 
turn, arematterof ridicule to the flippant , and the 
young. Of this there is not always a better account 
to be given , than that the old are difpofed to b» 
fevere , and the young to be merry. * 

Tre argument againft many of thc.convenJen- 
cies of life, drawn from the mere confidcration 
of their not being neceffary , was equally proper 
in the mouth of the favage, who diffuaded from 
the firft applications of induftry, as it is in that 
Bb z 
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of the moralifl , who infills on the vanity of the 
" laft. " Our anceftors," he might fay," found 
"-their dwelling under this rock; they gathered 
" their food in the foreft ; they allayed their thirft 
** from the fountain; and they were cloathed ia 
" the fpoils of the bead they had flain. Why 
" fliould we indulge a falfe delicacy, or require 
- " from the earth fruits which flie is not accuftomed 
** to yield ? The bow of our father is already 
*' too ftrong for bur arms ; and the wild beaft 
" begins to lord it in the woods. 

Thus the moralift may have found, in the 
proceedings of every age, thofe topics ofblanoc,^ 
from which he is fo much difpoled to ' arraign 
the manners of his own ; and our embarrafTment 
on the fubje<%, is, perhaps, but a part of that 
gCRcral perplexity which we undergo , in trying 
to detine moral characters by external circumftan- 
ces, which may, or may not, be attended with 
faults in the mind and the heart. One man finds 
a vice in the wearing of linen ;• another does riot, 
unlels the fabric be fine: and if, mean-time, it 
be true , that a perfon may be dreFTed in manufac- 
ture , either coarfe or fine ; that he may flecp in 
the fields , or lodge in a palace ; tread upon carpet, 
or plant his foot on the ground ; while the mind 
either retains, or has lofl its penetration, and 
its vigour , and the heart its affedion to mankind, 
it is vain , under any fuch circumflance , to feek 
for the diflindions of virtue and vice , or to tax 
the polilhed citizen with weakoels for any part 
of his equipage, or for his ^Yea^iJlg a fur, in which. 
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perhaps fome favage was drcffed before him. 
Vanity is not diftinguifhed by any peculiar l^ecies 
of drefs. It is betrayed by the Indian in the 
phantafUc affortments of his plumes, his (hells, 
his party-coloured furs, and in the time he beftows 
at the glafs and the toilet. Its. projeifls hi the 
■woods and in the town are the fame : in the 
one, it fceks, with the vifage- bedaubed, and 
■with teeth artificially ftained , for that admiration^ 
•which it courts in the other with a giWe Jequipagej 
' and liveries of ftate. 

Polished nations, in tbdr progrefs, often 
come to furpafs the rude in moderation , anJ 
feverity of manners. "The Greeks," fays Thu- 
** cydides , " not long ago , like barbarians , wore 
" golden fpaogles in the hair, and went armed" 
" in times of peace. " Simplicity of drefe in this 
people, became a mark of poljtenefs;' and the 
mere materials with which the body is nourifhed 
or cloathed, are probably of little confequence 
to any people. We muft k)ok for the charaders 
of men in the qualities of the mind, not in th& . 
Ipecies of their food, or in (he mode of their 
apparel. What are now the ornaments of the 
grave, and fcvere ; what is owned to be a real 
conveniency, were once the fopperies of youth , 
or were devifcd to pleafe the effeminate. The 
new fafhion , indeed , is often the mark of the 
coxcomb; but we frequently change our fafhions, 
wthout multiplying coxcombs, or increafmg^ 
the meafures of our vanity and folly. 
Are the apprehenfions o| the fevere, therefore, 
Bb 3 
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in every age, equally groondlefs and unrcafooable ? 
Are we never to dread any error in the article 
of a refinement beClowed on the means of fubfift- 
ence, or the conveniencies of life? The fail is, 
that men are perpetually expofcd to the commiffion 
of error in this article, not merely where they are 
accultomcd to high meafures of accommodation, 
or to any particular fpecics of food , but where- 
ever thefe objeiSs, in general, may come to be 
preferred to their cbarader, to their country, or 
to mankind ; they adlually commit fuch error , 
where-ever they admire paultry difUndions or 
frivolous advantages ; where-ever they ftirink from 
fmall i nconveniencics , and are incapable of 
dlfcharging their duty with vigour. The ufe 
of moraliry on this fubjed, is not to limit men 
to any particular fpecies of lodging, diet, or 
cloaths^ but to prevent their confidering thefe 
convenieqcies as th? principal objedts of human 
life. And if we are aflced, Where thepurfiiit of 
triBing accommodations fhould flop , in order 
that a man may devote himfelf entirely to the 
higher engagements of life? we may aiifwer, 
That it fljould flop where it is. This was the 
rule followed at Sparta : the objcd of th^ rule 
was, to preferve the heart entire for the public, 
and to occupy men in cultivating their own 
nature, not in accumulating wealth, and extern- 
al conveniencies. It was not expedcd otherwifc, 
that the axe or the faw fhould be attended 
with greater political advantage , than the plane 
and the chifel. When Cato wajked the flreets 
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•f Rome without his robe, and without flioes, 
he did fo , moft probably., in contempt of what 
his countrymen were fo prone to a:dmire; not in 
hopes of finding a virtue in one (pecies of drels, 
or a vice in another. 

Luxury, therefore, confidcred as a predile<flion 
in favour of the objects of vanity , and the codiy 
materials of pleafurCj is ruinous to the human 
charader ; confidered as the mere ufe of accom- 
modations and conveniencies which the age has 
procured, rather depends on the progreis whi^ 
the mechanical arts have made , and on the degree 
ill which the fortunes of men are unequally parcelled 
than on the difpofitions of particular men either 
to vice or to virtue. 

Different meafures of luxury are, however, 
varioufly failed to different confUtutions of govern- 
ment. The advancement of arts fuppofes an un- 
equal diftribution of fortune ; and the means of 
diftinftion they bring, ferve to render the feparation 
of ranks more fenfiblc. Luxury is , upon this ac- 
count, apart from aUits moral efieAs, adverfe to 
the form of democraticat government; and in any 
fiateof fociety, can be fafely admitted in that degree 
only in which the members of a community are 
fuppoCed of unequal rank , and confiitute public- 
order by the relations of fuperiorand vaffgl. Higb 
degrees of it appear falutary, and even neccfiary, 
in monarchical and mixed governments ; where , 
befides the encouragemefit to arts and commerce, 
it fcrves to give luftre to thofe hereditary ov 
fODflitutJooal dignities which have a place o£ 
B b4 
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importance in the political fyftem. Whether even 
here luxury leads to abufe peculiar to ages of 
high refinement and opulence, we fliall proceed 
if> confider in the following fei^ions. 

SECT. III. 

Of tht Corruption incident to Polished Nations. 

XjUXURY and corruption arc frequently coupled 
together , and even pafs for fynonymous ' termsi 
But, in order to avoid any difpute about words, 
bythefirftwe may und^rftand that accumulation 
of wealth , and that refinement on the ways of 
enjoying it, which are the obje^s of induftry, 
or the fruits of mechanic and commercial arw: 
and by the fecond a real weaknefs, or depravity 
of the human charadler, which may accompany 
any flatc of thofe arts, and be found under any 
external circumflanccs or condition whacfoever. 
It remains to inquire, What are the corruptions 
incident to polilhed nations, arrived at certain 
meafures of luxury, and poffeffed of certain 
advantages , in which they are generally fuppofed 
to excel? 

We need not have recourfetd a parallel between 
the manners of entire nations , in the extremes of 
civilization and rudenefc, in order to be fatisfied, 
that the vices of men arc not proportioned to^ 
their fortunes ; or that the habits of avarice , or 
of fcnfuality , are not founded on any certain 
meafures of wealth, or determinate kind of 
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, <rijoyn)«nt. Where the fituations of particular 
men are varied as much by their perfonal ftacions, 
as they can be by the-ftate of national refinements, 
the fame paflions for intereft , or pleafiire , prevail 
in every condition. They arife from temperament, 
or an acquired admiration of property ; not from 
any particular manner of life in which the parties 
are engaged, nor from any particular fpecies of 
property , which may have occupied their cares 
and their wifhcs. 

Temperance and moderation are, at lead, as 
frequent among thofe whom we call the fuperior, 
as they are among the lower clalTes of men; and 
however we may affix the character of fobriety 
to mere cheapnefs of diet, and other accommoda- 
tions with which any {iartlcular age, or rank of 
men, appear to be contented , it is well known, 
that coftly materials are not neceflary to> conftitute 
3 debauch , nor profligacy lefs frequent under 
the thatched roof, than under the lofty ceiiiug. 
Men grow equaJly familiar with different con- 
ditions, receive equa| pleafure, and are equally 
allured to fenfuality in the palace, and in the 
cave. Their acquiring in either habits of intem- 
perance or floth , depends on the remiffion of 
other purfuits, and on thediftafte of the mind to 
other engagements. If the affedions of the heart 
be awake , and the paffions of love, admiration, 
or angef , be kindled , the coftly furniture of 

' the palace, as well as the homely accommodations 
of the cottage , are.negiedted : and men , when 
roufed, rejed their repofe; or, Ayben fatigued. 
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embrace it alike on the filken bed, or on tbe 
couch of ftraww 

We are not, nowever , from hence to concUide, 
that luxury, with all its concomitant circumRan- 
CCS, which either ferve to favour its increafe , 
or which , in the arrangements of civil focicty, 
follow it as confequences , can have no effeft to 
the difadvantage of national manners. If that 
refpite from public dangers and troubles which 
gives a leifure for the praflice of commercial 
arts, be continufed, or increafed, into a difufe of 
national efforts ; if the individual, not called to 
unite with his country, be left to purfue his 
private advantage^ we may 6nd him become 
effeminate, mercenary, and fenfual; not becaufe 
pteafures and profits are become more alluring, 
but becaufe he has fewer calls to attend to other 
objefts ; and becaufe he has more encouragement 
to (ludy his perfonal advantages , and purfue his 
fcparate interefts. 

If the difparities of rank and fortune which 
are". necelTary to the purfuit or enjoyment of 
luxury, introduce falfe grounds of precedency 
and eftimgtion; if, on the mere confiderations 
of being rich or poor , one order of men are, in 
their own apprehenfion, elevated, another debafed; 
if one be criminally proud, another meanly dejefled;' 
and every rank in its place, like the tyrant, who 
thinks that nations are made for himreIf,bftdifpofed 
toaffume on the rights of mankind: although, upon 
ihe comparifon, the higher or^er may be leaft cor- 
rupted , or from education, and a fenfe of perfooal 
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digAity,Iiav« moflgood qualities remaining; yet the 
one becoming mercenary and fervilej the other 
iraperious and arrogant; both regardlefsof juftice, 
and of merit; the whole mafs is corrupted, and the 
yn^nners of a fociecy changed for the worfe, in 
proportion as its members ceafe to adt on principles 
of equality , independence , or freedom. 

■Upon this view, and confidering the merits of 
men in the abArai^, a mere change from the habits 
of a republic to thofc of a monarchy: from the 
love of equality, to the fenfe of a fubordination 
founded on birth, titles, and fortune, is'a fpecies 
of corruption to mankind. But this degree of 
corruptitMi is ftUl confiftent with the fafety and 
profperity of fome nations; it admits of a vigor. 
" ous courage, by which the rights of individuals» 
and of kingdoms, may be long^ preferved. 

Under the form of monarchy , while yet in its 
vigour, fuperior fortune is, indeed, one mark by . 
■which thfc different orders of men are diftinguiflied; 
but there are fome other ingredients, without which 
wealth is not admitted as a foundai;ion of prece- 
dency, and in fevour of which it is often defpifed, 
aiid laviflied away. Such are birth and titles, the 
reputation of courage, courtly manners, and a cer- 
tain elevation of mind. If we fuppofe , that thefe 
didindions are forgotten , and nobility itfelf only to 
be known by the fumptuous retinue which money 
alone may procure ; and by a laviffi expence, which 
the more recent fortunes can generally beft fuftain; 
luxury muft then be allowed to corrupt the monar- 
(iJlical as much as the repubUfian ftate, ^d to iatfo- 
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duce a liatal diflblution of manners, under wfilck 
men of every condition, akhough they are eager to 
acquire, or to difplay their wealth , have no remains . 
of real ambition. They have neither the elevation 
of nobles , nor the fidelity of fubjcds ; they have 
changed into effeminate vanity, that fcak of ho- 
nour which gave rules to the perfonal courage ; 
and into a fervile bafeneis, that loyalty, which 
bound each in his place, to his immediate fuperior, 
and the whole to the throne. 

Nations are moft expofed to corruption from 
this quarter; when the mechanical arts, being greatly 
advanced, furnifh numberleis articles', to be applied 
in ornament to the pcrfon , in furniture , entettain- 
ment, or equipage; when fuch articles as the rich 
alone Oin procure arc admired ; and when con fider- 
ation, precedence, and rank, are accordingly 
made to d^nd on fortune. 

In a more rude ftate of the arts, although wealth 
be unequally divided, the opulent can amafs only 
the fimple means of fubfiftence: they can only fill 
the granary , and furnifli the ftall ; reap from more 
eictended fields , and drive their herds over a larger 
pafture. To enjoy thftir magnificence, they muft 
live in a crowd ; and to fecure their poFTefTions, they 
muft be furroundcd with firicnds that efpoufe their 
quarrels. Their honours , as well as their fafety, 
conlift in the numbers who attend them ; and 
their perfonal diftindions are taken from their 
liberality , and fiippofed elevation of mind. In this 
manner , the poFfeflion of riches ferves only to make 
the owner affume a charader of m^gnaDimky , t© 
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tiecome the guardian of numbers , or the public 
objed of refped and affedion. But when the bulky 
conftituents of wealth, and of rudic magniiicence, 
can be exchanged for refinements ; and when the 
produce of the foil may be turned into equipage , 
and mere decoration; when the combination of 
many is no longer required for perfonal fafety ; 
the mafter may become the fole confumer of his 
own eftate: he may refer the ufe of every fubjed to 
himfelf ; he may employ the materials of generofity 
to feed a perfonal vanity , or to indulge a fickly 
and effeminate fancy, which has learned to enti* 
jnerate the trappings of weaknefs or folly among 
the neceffaries of life. 

The Perfian Satrape, we aie told , when he faw 
the King of Sparta at'the place of their conference, 
ftretched on the grafs with his foldiers, blufiied at 
the provifion he made for the accommodation of 
fais own perfon ; he ordered the furs and . the 
carpets to be withdrawn j he felt his own inferior- - 
ity , and reeeUeded , that he was to treat with a 
man , not to vie with a pageant in coftly attire and 
magnificence. 

When, amidfl: circumftances that make no trial 
of the virtues or talents of men, we have been 
accuftomed to the air of fuperiority, which people 
of fortune derive from their retinue , we are apt to 
lofe every fenfe of diftindionarifuigfrom merit, or 
);ven from abilities. Wc rate our fellow-citizens 
by the figure they are able to make ; by their build- 
ings, their drefs, their equipage y and the train 
«f theii foll«wer$. AJl thefe circumltances make 
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a part in our enimate of what is excellent ; and it 
the mader himfclf is knowA to be a pageant in 
the midft of his fortune, we neverthelefs pay our 
court to his ftation and look up with an envious, 
fervile, or dejetSed mind , to what is, in itfcjf , 
fcarcely fit to amufe children; though, when it is 
worn as a badge of didiniflion, it inflames the 
imbition of thofe we call the great, and flrikes 
the multitude with awe and refpe<l 

We judge of entire nations by the produ<^ion9 
of a few mechanical arts, and think we are talking 
of men, while we are boafUng of their eflates , 
their drefs , and thetr palaces. The fenfe in which 
we apply the terms, j"iU, and noble, high renJt, 
and high lifi^ fbew, that we have, on fuch oc- 
cafions, transferred the idea of perfe<!lion from 
the character to the equipage; and that excdlence 
itfelf is, in our eileem, a mere pageant, adorned 
at a great expence, by the labours of many 
workmen. 

To thofe who overlook the fubtile tranritions 
of the imagination, it might appear, fmce wealth 
can do no inore than furnifli the means of fubfift- 
ence, and purchafe animal pleafures, that; covetouf- 
nefs and venality itfclf , fhould keep pace with our> 
fc^rs of want, or with our appetite for fenfual 
enjoyments ; and that where the appetite is fatiat- 
ed, and the fear of want is removed, the mind 
fhould be at eafe on the fubjeiit of fortune. But 
they are not the mere pleafures that riches procure, 
nor the -choice of viandl which cover the board 
of the wealthy, thatinflam* the pafltous of the 
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covetous and the mercenary. Nature is eafily 
fatisfied in all her en)oyments. It is an opinion 
of eminence, conneded with fortune ; it is a fenfe 
<J£ debafement attending on poverty, which ren-. 
ders us blind to every advantage, but that of the 
rich; and infenfible to every difgrace, but that 
of the poor. It is this unhappy apprehenfion , 
that occafionally prepares us for the dcfcrtion of 
every duty, for a fubmiflioa lo every indignity, 
and for the conjniiffion of every crime that can 
be accomplitbed in fafety. 

AuRENGZEBE was not more renowned for fo- 
bricty in his private ftation, and in the conduA 
of a fuppofed diflfimulation , by which he afpired 
to fovereign power, than he continued to be, even 
on the throne of Indoftan. Simple , abftinent , and 
fevere in his diet, and other pleafures, he dill led 
the life of a hermit, and occupied his time vrith a 
ieemingly painful application to the affairs of a great 
empire *. He quitted a ftation in ■which, if plea- 
fure liad been his objed, he might have indulged 
his fenfuality without referve; he made his way 
to a fcene of difquietude and care; he aimed at 
the fummit of human greatnefs, in the poffeflion 
of impcriat fortune, not at the gratifications of 
animal appetite, or the enjoyment of eafe. Superior 
to fenfual pleafure, as well as to the feelings of 
nature, he dethroned his father, and he murdered 
his brothers, that he might roll on a carriage in- 
cruftedwith diamond and pearl ; that bis elephants, 
his camels, and his horfes, on the march, might 

* Gemelli Carrer^ 
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form a line extending many leagues; might pre* 
fent a glittering harncfs to the fun; and loaded 
with treafuie, uflier to the view of an abjed and 
admiring crowd, that awful majefty, inwhofepre- 
fciice they were to ftrike the forehead on the 
ground , and be overwhelmed with the fenfe of his 
greatnefs , and with that of their own dcbaferaent. 

As thefc are the objeds which prompt the dc- 
fire of dominion , and excite the ambitious to aim 
atthemaftery of their fellow- creatures; fo they 
infpire the ordinary race of men with a fenfe of 
infirmity and meannels , that prepares them to 
fuffer indignities , and to become the property of 
pcrfons , whom they confider as of a rank and a 
nature fo much fuperior to their own. 

The chains of perpetual flavery, accordingly, 
appear to be rivetted in the Eaft , no lefs by. the 
pageantry which is made to accompany the pofTef- 
fion of power , than they are by the fears of the 
fword, and the terrors of a military execution. 
In the Weft, as well as the^aft, we are willing 
to bow to the fplendid equipage, and ftand at an 
awful diftance from the pomp of a princelyeftate. 
We too, may be terrified by the frowns, or won 
by the fmiles of thofe whofe favour is riches and 
honour , and whofe difpleafure is poverty and 
negied. We too may overlook the honours 
of the human foul, from an admiration of the 
pageantries that accompany fortune. The pro- 
celilon of elephants harncffed with gold might 
dazzle into flaves , • the people who derive cor- 
rupMen and weakncfs from the cffed of their 
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own arts and contrivances, as well as thofe who 
inherit ierviHty from their anceftors, and are 
enfeebled by their natural temperament , and the 
enervating charms of their foil , and their climate. 
It appears, therefore, that although the mere 
life of materials which conftitute luxury, may 
be diftinguilhed from adual vice ; yet nations 
under a high ftate of the commercial arts , are 
cxpofed to corruption , by their admitting ^vealth^ 
linfupported by perfonal elevation and virtue , as 
the great foundation of diftindion , and by having 
their attention turned on the fide of intereft, as 
the road to confideration and honour. 

With this effedl, luxury may ferve to corrupt 
democraticai ftates, by introducing a fpecies of 
monarchical fubordination, without that fen fe of 
high birth and hereditary honours M'hich render 
the boundaries of rapk fixed and determinate, 
and which teach men to ad in their ftations 
with force and propriety. It may prove the oc- 
cafion of political corruption , even in monarchical 
governments , by drawing refped towards mere 
weaktijby cafting a Ihade on theluftre of perfon- 
al qualities, or family-diftindions; and by infed- 
ing all orders of men , with equal venality, fcr* 
vility , and cowardice^ 
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SECT. IV. 

The fame Suhjcd continued. 



X HE increafing regard with which men appear, 
in the progrefs of commercial arts, to ftndy their 
profit, or the delicacy with which they refine 
on their ple^fures ; even indtillry itfclf, or the 
habit of application to a tedious employment, in 
which no honours are won, may, perhaps, be ' 
confidercd as indications of a g;rowing attention 
to intetefl; , or of effeminacy, contraded in the 
enjoyment of eafe and convenienry. Every Tuc- 
cellivc art , by which the individual is taught 
to improve on his fortune, is, in rcahty , an 
addition to his private engagements, and a new 
avocation of his mind from the public. 

CoBRUPTlON , however, does not arife from 
the abufe of commercial arts alone; it requires the 
aid of political fituation^ and is not produced by 
the objeds that occupy a fordid and amercenary 
fpirit, without the aid of circumftance's,' that 
enable men to indulge in fafety any mean 'Bifpo- 
fition they have acquired. 

Providence has fitted mankind for the higher 
engagements which they are fometimes obliged 
to fulfil; and it is in the midft of fuch engagements 
that they are moft likely to acquire or to preferve 
their virtues. The habits of a vigorous mind are 
formed in contending with diBicuIties, not in 
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enjoying the rcpofc of a pacific ftation; penetra- 
tion and wifdom are the fruits of experience , not 
the leffons of retirement and leifure; ardour and 
generofity are the qualities of a mind roufed and 
animated in the condudil: of fcenes that engage the 
heart, not the gifts of reHeclion Or knowledge. 
The mere tntermifTion of national and political 
efforts is, notwithftanding , fometimes miftaketi 
for public good i and there is no miftake more 
likely to fofter the vices, or to flatter the; weak- 
ncis , of feeble and ijiterefted men. 

If, the ordinary arts of policy , or rather, if a 
growing indifference to objedlsof a public nature, 
ihould prevail , and , under any free conftitution, 
put an end to thofe difputes of party , and filence 
that noife of djffenfion , which generally accompany 
the exercife of freedom , we may venture [to pro- 
gnoflicate Corruption to the national manners, as 
well as remiffnefs to the natignat fpirit. The pe> 
riod is come, when, no engagement remaining on 
the part of the public, private intereft,- andanimal 
pleaftire , become the fovereign obje<fts of care. 
When men , being relieved from the preffure of 
great occafions , beftow their attention on trifles; 
and having carried what they are pleafed to call 
Jtnjibility and delicacy^ on the fubjetil of eafe or 
moleftation*, as far as real weaknefs or folly can 
go , have recourfe to affeflation , in order to enr 
hance the pretended demands , and accumulate 
the anxietiesj of a fickly fancy , and enfeebled 
ipind. 

In this condition, mankind generaHy flatter 
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their own imbecility under the name o! poUteneJi, 
They are perfuaded , that the celebrated ardour, 
geoerofity, and fortitude, of former ages, bor- 
dered on frenzy , or were the mere effeds of ne- 
ceflity, on men who had not the means of en- 
joying their eafe, or their pleafurc. They con- 
gratulate themfelves on having efcaped the ftorm 
which required the exercife of foch arduous vir- 
tues; and with that vanity which accompanies 
the human race in their meanelt condition , they 
boaft of a fcene of affedlation, of languor, or of 
folly, as the (landard of human felicity, and as 
furniOiing the propereft: exercife of a rational na- 
ture. 

It is none of the leaft menacing fymptoms of 
an age prone to degeneracy, that the minds of 
men become perplexed in the difcernment of merit, 
as much as the fpirit becomes enfeebled in con- 
dudl, and the heart miltead in the choice of its 
obje^s. The care of mere fortune is fuppofed 
to conftitutc wifdom; retirement from public af- 
feirs, and real indifference to mankind, receive 
the applaufes of moderation , and of virtue. 

Great fortitude, andelevation of mind, have 
not always , indeed , been employed in the attain- 
ment of valuable ends ; but they are always re- 
fpeflable, and they are always necelTary when we 
would a<fl for the good of mankind, in any of 
the more arduous ftations of life. While, there- 
fore, we blame their mifapplJcation, we Ihould 
beware of depreciating their value. Men of a 
fevcre and lenteutious morality have not always 
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fufficienUy obferved this caution ; nor have they 
D^n duly aware of the corruptions they flattered, 
by the fatire they employed agaiiift vfhat is afpir- 
jHg and prominent in the charadter of the human 
foul. 

It might have been expeftcd, tha^ in an age 
of hopelefs debafement, the talenu of Demo- 
fthenes andTulIy, even the ill-governed magna- 
nimity of a Macedonian , or the daring enterprife 
of a Carthaginian leader, might have efcaped the 
acrimony of a fatirid *, who had fo many ob- 
jeds of correction in his view, and who poffef- 
fed the arts of declamation in fo high a degree. 

/ , dement , tt fdvos curre per Alpet , 
Ut pueris placeas , et declamatio fiat , 

is part of the illiberal cenfure which is thrown by 
this poet on the perfon and adion of a leader, 
■who, by bis courage and condud, in the very 
fervice to which the fatire referred, had well 
nigh faved his country from the ruin with which 
it was at iaft overwhelmed. \ 

Heroes are much the fame, the point's agreed. 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede, 
is a dillich, in which another poet of beautiful 
talents has attempted to depreciate a name, to 
which , probably , few of his readers are found 
to afpire. 

If men muft go wrong, there is a choice of 
their errors, as well as of their virtues. Ambition, 

* Juvenal's loch fatire. 

Cc 3 
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the love ftf perfonal eminence, and thedefire of 
feme, although they fometimes lead to the com- 
miflion of crimes, yet always engage men in piir- 
Tuits that require to be ftipported by fome of 
the greaccft qualities of the human foul; and if 
eminence is the principal objea of purfuit, there 
is, at lead, a probability, that ihofe qualities 
may be ftudied on which a real elevation of mind 
is raifed. But when public alarms have ceafed, 
and contempt of glory is recommended as an ar- 
ticle of wifdom , the fordid habits, and mercenary 
difpofitions , to which, under a general indiffer- 
ence to national objects , the members of a po- 
liQied or commercial ilate are expofed , muft 
prove at once the moft effiedual fuppreflion of 
every liberal fentioient, and the moft fatal reverfe 
of all thofe principles from which communities 
derive their ftrcngth and their hopes of preferv- 
ation. 

It is noble to polTcfs happinefs and independ- 
<!nce, either in retirement, or in public life. The 
charaifleriftic of the happy, is to acquit them* 
felves well in every condition; in the court, or 
in the village; in the fenate, or in the private 
retreat. But if they affefl; any particular ftation, 
it is furely that in .which their adions may be 
rendered moft extcnfively ufeful. Our confidering 
mere retirement, therefore, as a fymptom of mo- 
deration, and of virtue, is either a remnant of 
that fyftem , under which monks and anchorets, 
in former ages , have been canonized ; or proceeds 
from a habit of thinking, which appears equally 
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Jraught with moral corruption , from our con- 
fidering public life as a fcene for the gratiHcation 
of mere vanity, avarice, and ambition; never as 
furnifhing the beft opportunity for a joft and a 
happy engagement of the mind and the heart. 

Emulation, and the defire of power, are but 
forry motives to public condud:; but if they have 
been, in any cafe, the principal inducements 
from which men have taken part in the fervicc 
of their country, any diminution of their preva- 
lence or force is a real corruption of national 
manners; and the pretended moderation affumed 
by the higher orders of men , has a fatal effet^ in' 
the ftate. The difinterefted 16ve of the public , 
is a principle without which fome conftitutions 
of government cannot fubfift: but when we con- 
fider how feldom this has appeared a reigning 
paflion , we have little reafon to impute the 
profperity or prefervation of nations, in every 
cafe ,_to its influence. 

It is fufficient, perhaps, under one form of go~ 
verninent, that men flioold be fond of their inde- 
pendence; that they fhould be ready to oppofe 
ufurpation, and to repel perfonal indignities: 
under another, it is fufBcient , that they fiiould be 
tenacious of their rank, and of their honours; 
and indead of a zeal for the public, entertain a 
vigilant jcaloufy of the rights \yhich pertain to 
themfelves. When numbers of men retain a certain 
degree of elevation and fortitude ; they^re quahfied 
to give a mutual check to their fcveral errors, 
and are able to ad in that variety of fituations 
Cc 4 
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which the dififerent conftitutions of government 
have prepared for their members. But, under the 
difad vantages of a> feeble fpirit^ however direded , 
and however informed, no national conftitution 
is fdfe; nor can any degree of enlargement to 
which a Hate has arrived , fecure its poUtical 
welfare. 

In ftates where property, diftindion , and 
pleafurc , are thrown out as baits to the imagina- 
tion, and incentives to pallion , the public feems 
to rely for the prefer\-ation of its political life , 
on the degree of emulation and jealoufy with 
which parties mutually oppofe and reftrain each 
other. The defires of preferment and profit in 
the breall of the citizen , arc the motives from 
which he is excited to enter on public affairs, 
and are the confideratJons which diredt his poli- 
tical condu(?l. The fuppreflion , therefore , of 
ambition, of party - animofity, and of public 
envy , is probably , in every fuch cafe , not 
Z reformation, but a {ymptom of weaknefs, and 
p. prelude to more fordid purfuits , and ruinou$ 
amufemcnts. 

On the eve of fuch a revolution in manners, 
the higher ranks, in every mixed or monarchical 
government , have need to take care of them- 
felves. Men of bufmefs, and of induftry, in the 
inferior ftations of life, retain their occupa- 
tions, and are fecured , by a kind of neceffily » 
in the poffeffion of thofe habits on which they 
rely for their quiet, and for the moderate en- 
joyments of life. But the higher orders of Pie(i, 
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if they relinquifh the ftate , if they ceafe to 
poflefs that courage and elevation of mind , and 
to exercife thofe talents which are employed in 
its defence , and in its government , are, in 
reality , by the feeming advantages of their 
flation , become the refufe of that focicty of 
■which they once were the ornament; and froni 
being the moft refpedlable , and the moft happy, 
of its members , are become the moft wretched 
and corrupt. In their approach to this condition, 
and in the abfencc of every raanly occupation , 
they feel a diflatisfadlion and languor which they 
cannot explain : they pine in the midft of ap- 
parent enjoyments; or, by the variety and ca- 
price of their different purfuits and amufements, 
exhibit a ftate of agitation , which , like the 
difquiet of ficknefs, is not a proof of enjoyment 
or pleafure , but of fuffering and pain. The care 
of his buildings, his equipage, or his table, is 
chofen by one ; literary amufement , or fome 
frivolous ftudy, by another. The fports of the 
country, and the diverfions of the town; the 
gaming-table*, dogs, horfes , and wine, are 
employed to fill up the blank of a liftlefs and 
unprofitable life. They fpeak of human purfuits, 
as if the whole difficulty were to find fometbing 

* Thefe different occnpations differ from eaeh other, 
in refpe<ft to their dignitj', and their innocence; but nona 
vf them are the fchools from which men are brought to 
fuftain the tottering fortune of nations ; they are equally 
avocations from what ought to be the principal purfiiit of 
man, the good of mankind. 
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to do: they fix oa fome frivolous occupation, 
ai if there was nothing that dtferved to be 
done: they confider what tends to the good of 
their fellow-rreatures, as a dif-idvantage to then> 
felves: ihey fly from every fcene, in which any 
eft'orts of vigour are required , or in which they 
might be allured to perform any fervicc to their 
country. We mifappli our compaflion In pitying 
the poor; it were much more joftly applied to 
the rich, who become the fird vidims of that 
wretched infignificance, into which the members 
of every corrupted (late, by the tendency of theit 
weakneffes , and their vices , are in haKe to 
plunge themfelvcs. 

I T is in this condition , that the fenfualinvent 
all thofe refinements on pisafure , and devife 
thofe incentives to a fatiated appetite , which 
'tend to fofier the corruptions of a diffolute age. 
The efFeds of brutal appetite, and the mere de- 
bauch, are more flagrant, and more violent, per- 
haps, in rude ages , than they are in the later 
periods of commerce and luxury: but that per- 
peiurfl habit of fcarching for animal pleafure 
where it is not to be found, in the gratifications 
of an appetite that is cloyed , and among the ruins 
of an animal ccnllitution, is not more fatal to 
the virtues of the foul , than it is even to the 
enjoyment of (loth, or of pleafure; it is not a 
more, certain avocation from public affairs, or a 
fiirt-r. prf:lude to national decay, than it is a difap- 
pn'itmeLit tn our hopes of private felicity. 

In thefe rcfledions , it has been the objedl, not 
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to nfcertain a precife meafiire to which connption 
has rifen in any of die nations that have attain- 
ed to eminence, or that have gone to decay; 
but to defcribe that remilTnefs of fpirit, that 
weaknefs of foul , that flate of national debility, 
which is likely to end in political flavery ; an 
evil which remains to be confidered as the lad 
obje(5l of caution, and beyond which there is no 
fubjeft of difquifition in the perifhing fortune* 
of nations. 

S E C T. V. 
Of Corruption , as it tends to Political Slaoert/i 

JLlBERTY, in one fenfe, appears to be the por- 
tion of polifiied nations alone. The favage is per- 
fonally free , becaufe he lives unreftrained, and 
ads with the members of his tribe on terms of 
equality. The barbarian is frequently independ- 
ent from a continuance of the fame circumftan- 
ces , or becaufe he has courage and a fword. But 
good policy alone can provide for the regular 
adminiftration of juftice, or conflitute a force in 
the (tate, which is ready on every occafion to 
defend the rights of its members. 

It has been found, that, except in a few 
fingular cafes the commercial and political arts 
have advanced together. Thefe arts have been in 
modern Europe fo interwoven, that we cannot 
determine which - were prior in the order of 
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time, or derived moft advantage from the mutual 
influences with which they ad and re-ad on each 
other. It has been obferved, that in fome nations 
the fpirit of commerce, intent on fecuring its 
profits, has led the way to political wifdom. A 
people » pofTeffed of wealth , and become jealous 
of their properties, have formed the projed of 
emancipation, and have proceeded, under favour 
of an importance recently gained , ftiil farther to 
enlarge their pretenfions , and to difpute the 
prerogatives which their fovereign had been in 
life to qmploy. But it is in vain that we exped 
in one age , from the pofTenion of wealth , the 
ftuit which it is faid to have borne in a former. 
Great acceffions of fortune , when recent , when 
accompanied with frugality, and a fenfe of inde- 
pendence, may render the owner confident in his 
ftrength , and ready to fpurn at oppreflSon. The^ 
purfc which is open, not to perfonal expcnce, 
or to the indulgence of vanity , but to fupport 
the iriterefts of a fadion, to gratify the higher 
paffions of party, render the wealthy citizen for- 
midable to thofe who pretend to dominion; but 
it does not follow, that in a time of corruption, 
equal , or greater , mcafures of wealth fhould 
operate to the fame effed. 

On the contrary, when wealth is accumulated 
only in the hands of the mifer, and xuns to wafte 
from thofe of the prodigal; when heirs of family 
find themfelves ftraitened and poor, in the midft 
of affluence; when the cravings of luxury filence 
even the voice of party and fadion ; when the 
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hopes of meriting the rewards of compliance, or 
the fear of lofing what is held at difcretion, keep 
men in a flate of fufpenfe and anxiety; when 
fortune, in fhort, inftead of being confidered as 
the inftrument of 'a vigorous fpirit, becomes the 
idol of a covetous or a profufe, of a rapacious 
or a timorous mind ; the foundation on which 
freedom was built , may ferve to fupport a 
tyranny; and what, in one age, raifed the pre- 
tenfions , and foftered the confidence of the 
fubjeft, may, in another, incline him to fer\'ility, 
and Furnifh the price to be paid for his proftitu- 
tions. Even thofe , who , in a vigorous age , 
gave the example of wealth, in the hands of the 
people , becoming an occafion of freedom , may, 
in times of degeneracy, verily likcwifc the maxim 
of Tacitus, that the admiration of riches leads to 
defpotical government *. 

Men who have tafted'of freedom, and who 
Jiave felt their perfonal rights , are not eafily 
taught to bear with encroachments on either, 
and cannot, without fome preparation, come to 
fubnnit to oppreffion. They may receive this 
unhappy preparadon , under different forms of 
government, from different hands, and arrive at 
the fame end by different ways. They follow 
one diredlion in republics, another in monarchies, 
and in mixed governments. But where-ever the 

* Eft apud iilos et opibus honos; eoquc unus impcritat, nnl- 
lis jam^cxcepcionibus, non precario jure parcidi. Necarma 
utapu4 citeros Germanos inpromifcuo fed claufa fub cot 
tode ; et quidem fcrvo : £^c. Taeitus di mar. Ger. e. 44. 
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ftate has, by means that do not preferve the 
virtue of the fobjeit , effectually guarded his. 
Jafety ; remiiTnefs, and negleifl of the public , are 
liliely to follow ; and polilhed nations of every 
dcfcripiion, appear to encounter a danger, on 
thi* quarter , proportioned to the degree in 
which they have, during any continuance, en- 
joyed the uninterrupted poffeflion of peace and 
profperity. 

Liberty rcfults, we fay, from the government 
of laws; and we are apt to confider natuces, not 
merely as the refolutions and maxims of a people 
determined to be free, not as the writings" by 
which their rights arc kept on record; but as a 
power ereifted to guard them , and as a barrier 
which die caprice of man cannot traofgrefs. 
. When a baftia, in Afia , pretends to decide 
every controverfy by the rules of natural equity, 
we allow that he is poffeffed of difcrctionary 
powers. When a judge in Europe is left to decide, 
according to his own interpretation of written 
Jaws, is he in any fenfe more reftraiiied than the 
former ? Have the multiplied words of a (latute 
an influence over the confcicnce, and the heart, 
more powerful than that of reafon and nature ? 
Does the party, in any judicial proceeding, enjoy 
a lefs degree of fafety , when his rights are dif- 
cuffed, on the foundation of a rule that is open 
to the uoderftandings of mankind , than when 
they are referred to an intricate fyftem , which it 
has become the objeifl of a feparate profeflion to 
ftudy and to explain? 
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If form!; of proceediag, written ftatutes or 
other connitiiencs of law, ceafe to be enforced 
by the very fpirit from which they arofe; they 
ferve only to cover , not to reftrain , the iniqui- 
ties of power: they are poffibly refpeded even 
by the corrupt magiftrate, when they favour hU 
purpofe ; but they are contemned or evaded, 
when they ftand in his way: and the influence 
of laws . where they have any real effeiS in the 
prefervation of liberty , is not any magic power 
defceiidtng from Ihetves that are loaded with 
books, but is, in reality, the influence of men 
refolved to be free; of men, who, having ad- 
jufted in writing the terms on which they are to 
live with the ftate, and with their fellow 'ubjefts, 
are determined, by their vigilance and fpirit, to 
make thefe terms be fuLJled. 

We are taught , under every form of government, 
to apprehend ufurpations, from theabufe, or from 
the extenfion of the executive power. In pure mo- 
narchies, this power is commonly hereditary , and 
made to defcendin a determinate line. In cledive 
monarchies , it is held for life. In republics , it is 
exercifcd during a limited time. Where men , or 
families, are called by ele»5tion to the poITeflionof 
temporary dignities , it is more the objed of ambi- 
tion to perpetuate, than to extend their powers. 
In hereditary monarchies , the fovcreignty is already 
perpetual; and the aim o£ every ambitious prince, 
is to enlarge his prerogative. Republics , and , ia 
times of commotion, communities of every form, 
sue ?xpoJfed to hazard , npt from thofe only who 
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are formally raifed to places of truft, but from 
every perfon whatever, who is incited by ambi- 
tion, and who is fupported by fadlion. * 
It is no advantage to a prince , or other magif- 
tratc , to enjoy more power than is confiflent with 
the good of mankind ; nor is it of any benefit to p. 
man to be unjuft: but thefc maxims are a feeble 
fecurity againft the paffions and follies of men. 
Thofe who are intrufted with power in any degree, 
are difpofed , frpm a mere diflike of coiiftraint , to 
remove oppofition. Not only the monarch, who 
w^ears a hereditary crown , but the magiftrate who 
holds bis office for a limited time, grows fond of 
his dignity. The very miniller, who depends for 
his place on the momentary will of his prince, and 
whofe perfonal interefts are , in every refpeifl , 
thofe of a fubjetfl, flill has the weaknefs to take 
an interell in the growth of prerogative, and to 
reckon as gain to himfelf the incroachments he has 
made on the rights of a people, with whom he 
himfdf and his family are foon to be numbered. 

Even with the beft intentions towards mankind, 
•we are-inclined to think, that their welfare depends, 
not on the felicity of their own inclinations, or the 
happy employment of their own talents, but on 
their ready compliance with what we have devifed 
for their good. Accordingly , the greateft virtue of 
which any fovereign has hitherto fiiown an cxaraT 
pie , is not a dcfirc of cherifiiing in his people the 
fpirit of freedom and of independence; but what 
is in itfelf fufficiently rare, and highly meritorious, 
a fteady regard to the dillributioa of jufl:ice ia 
\ matters 
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matters of property, 2 difpofition to protect: and to 
oblige, toredrefc the grievances, and to promote 
the intereft of his fubjedb. It was from a reference 
"to thefe objefls, that Titus computed the vahic of 
his time, and judged of its application. But the 
fword , which in this beneficent hand was drawn to 
, proted the fubjed, and to procure a fpecdy and . 
effedual diftribution of juftice, was likewife fufB- 
cicnt , in the hands of a tyrant , to flied the blood of 
the innocent, and to cancel the rightsof men. The 
temporary proceedings of humanity, though they 
fufpended the exercife of oppreffioni did not break 
the national chains : tlu: prince wa« even the better 
enabled to procure that fpecies of good which ho 
Iludied; becaufe thpre was no freedom remaining, 
and becaufe there was no where a force to difpuce 
his decrees, or to interrupt their execution. 

Was it in vain , that Antoninus became ac- 
quainted with the charadters ofThrafea , Helvidius, 
Cato , Dion , and Brutus ? Was it in vain , that he 
learned to underftand the form of a free community , 
raifed on the bafis of equality and juftice; or of a 
monarchy , under which the liberties of the fubje<fl 
were held the moflfacred objedt of admin iftration * ? 
Did he miftake the means of procuring to mankind 
what he points out as a bleffing? Or did theabfo- 
lutepowerwith whichhewasfurnilhed, inamighty 
empire , onlydifable him from executing what his 
mind had perceived as a national good? Infucha 
cafe , it were vain to flatter the monarch or hii 

* M. Antoninus, lib', i. ' 

Dd ■ 
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people. The firft cannot beaow liberty, without 
raifing a fpirit , which may , on occafion , ftand in 
oppofition to his own defigns ; nor the latter receive 
thisblefiing, while they own that it is in the right 
of a maftcr to give or to with-hoM it. The claim of 
iuaice is firm and peremptory. We receive favours 
•with a fenfe of obligation and kindnefs; but we 
would inforcc our rights, and the fpirit of freedom 
in this exertion cannot take the tone of fopplica- 
tion, or of thankfulnefs, without betraying itfelf. 
" You have intreated Odavius", fays Brutus to 
Cicero , " that he would fpare thofe who ftand 
." foremoft among the citizens of Rome. What 
« if he will not? Muft we perifh ? Yes; rather 
f- than owe our fafety to him." 

Liberty is a right which every individual moft 
be ready to vindicate for himfclf , and which he 
who pretends to beftow as a favour, has by that 
very ad in reality denied. Even political eftab- 
liniments, though they appear to be independent 
of the will and arbitration of men , cannot be re. 
Jied on for the prefervation of freedom; they 
may nonrifh , but fhould not fuperfede that firm 
and refolute fpirit, with which the liberal mind 
is always prepared to refift indignities, and to 
refer its /afety to itfelf. 

Were anation, therefore, given to be moulded 
by a fovereign, as the clay is put into the hands 
of the potter, this projeft. of bellowing liberty 
on a people who arc adlually fervile, is, perhaps, 
of all others-, the mod difficult , and requires 
moft to be executed in fdence, and with the 
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fleepen: referve. Men art qualified to receive 
this bkffing, only in proportion as they are made 
to apprehend their own rights; and are made to 
refpedl the juft pretenfions of mankind; in pro- 
portion as they are willing to fuftain, in their 
own perfons, the burden of government, and o( 
national defence; and are willing to prefer tha- 
cngagements of a'liberal mind, to the enjoyments 
of (loth, or the delufive hopes of a fafety pur* 
chafed by fubmiffion and fear. 

I SPEAK with rcfpeft.and, if I may be allowed 
the cxpreffion , even with indulgence, to thofe 
■who are intrufted with high prerogatives in the 
political fyflem of nations. It is , indeed , feldont 
their fault that ftatCs are irtflaved. What fliould 
be expeded from them , but chat being aduated 
by human defires , they Ihould be averfe to dif- 
appoinmieiit, or even to delay ; and in the ardouc 
■with which they purfae their objeift> that they 
fhould break through the barriers that would 
flop their career? If millions recede before flngl« 
men, and fenatcs are paffive, as if compofed ol 
members who bad no opinion or fenfe of theit 
own; on whofe fide have the dfcfences of freedom 
given way , or to whom ihalt we impute theit 
fall? To the fubjed, who has deferted hi« fla- 
tion; Of to the fovereign , who has only remain- 
ed in his -own ; and who , if the collateral Of 
fubordinate members of goverurnent fhall csafe to 
queftion his power, muft continue, tp govern 
without reftraint? 

Ir is well known, that copllitntions ^^^e^ 
Dd 3 
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for the pTcfcrvation of liberty, muft confift of 
many parts; and that fenates, popular aflembliesy 
courts of juftice, magiftratcs of different orders, 
muft combine to balance each other , while they 
txercife , fullain , or check the .executive power. 
If any part is ftruck out, the fabric muft totter, 
or fall ; if any member is remifs , the others muft 
encroach. In afTemblies conftituted by men of 
different tilents, habits, and apprehenfions , it 
werefomething illorethan human that could make 
them agree in every point of importance ; having 
different opinions and views, it were want of 
integrity to abftain from difputes : our very praife 
of tmanimity , therefore, is to be confidered as a 
danger to liberty. We wifli for it , at the hazard 
of taking in its place the remiOnefs of men grown 
indifferent to the public; the venality of thofe 
Vho have fold the rights of their country; tx 
the fervility of others , whom give implicit obe- 
dience to a leader by whom their minds are fub- 
dued. The love of the pubUc, and refped 
to its laws, are the points in which manlcind 
are bound to agree ; but if, in matters of centre- 
^erfy, the fenfe of any individual or party is inva- 
riably purfued, the caufe of freedom is already 
betrayed. 

He whofe office it is w govern a fupine or an 
abjed people, cannot, for a moment, ceafe to 
extend his powers. Every execution of law , 
every movement of the ftaie, every civil and 
military operation, in which bis power is exerted, 
xiujl^'ferve to coolicm his authority, and prefent 
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bim to the view of the pnblic, as the fole objeifl 
of confideration , fear, and' refpeifl. Thofe very 
efbtbliOiments which were devifed, in one age, 
to limit or to dire(S the exercife of an executive 
power will ferve , in another , to remove obftfuc- 
tions , and to fmooth its way ; they will point 
out the channels in which it may run, without 
giving offence, or without exciting alarms, 
and the very councils vhich were inftituted to 
check its incroachments, will, in a time of cor- 
ruption, furnilh an aid to its ufurpations. 

The paffion for independence, and the love 
of dominion, frequently arife from a common 
fource: there is, in both, an averfion to con- 
troul; and he, who, in one fituation, cannot 
brook a fuperior, may in another, diflike to b« 
joined with an equal. 

What the prince, under a pure or limited 
monarchy , is , by the conftitution of his country, 
the leader of a fa^on would willingly become 
in republican governments. If he attains to this 
envied condition, his own inclination, or the 
tendency of human affairs, feem to open before 
him the career of a royal ambition : but the 
circumftances in which he is deftined tu zA, 
are very different from thofe of a king. He 
encounters with men who are unufed to difpa- 
rity ; he is obliged , for his own fecurity , to • 
bold the dagger continually unlheathed. When he 
hopes to be fafe , he poflibly means to be juft ; 
but is hurried , from^the firft moment of his ufur- 
pation, into every exercife of defpotical power. 
D d 3 
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The heir of a crown has no fach quarrel to main- 
tain with his fubjects : liii fituation is flattering; 
and the heart muft be uncommonly bad , thai 
docs not glow with affedion to a people; who 
arc, at once, his admirers, his fupport, 'and the 
ornaments of his reign. In him, perhaps, there 
is no explicit defign of trefpalling on the rights 
of hi^fubjeds; but the forms intended to preferve 
their freedon) , are not, on this account, always 
fafe in his hands. 

Slavery has been impofed upon mankind in 
the wantonnefs of a depraved ambition, and 
tyrannical cruelties have been committed in the 
gloomy hours of jealoufy and terror: yet thefe 
demons are not neceffary to the creation , t>r to 
the fupport of an arbitrary power. Although 
no policy was ever more fuccefsful than that of 
the Roman republic in maintaining a national 
fortune; yet fubje<fls, as well as their princes, 
frequently imagine that freedom is a clog on the 
proceedings of government: they imagine, that 
defpotical power is beft fitted to procure dif- 
patch and fecrecy in the execution of public coun- 
cils; to maintain what they are pleafed to call 
poiiticat order*, and to give a fpeedy redrefs of 

* Our notion of order in civil fociety being taken from 
the analojjy of fubjeds inanimate and dead, i^ frequently 
falfe; wc confider commotion aiid tt»ftton as contrary to 
Us nature ; we thiiik tliat obedience, fecrecy , and the filent 
palTing of affairs through the hands of a few , are its real 
conftituenis. The good order of ftones in a wall, is their 
being properly fixed ja the places for which they are hewn; 
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complaints. They even fAmetimes acknowledgct 
that if a fucccffion of good princes could be 
iound, defpotical government is beft calculated 
for the happinefs of mankind. While they reafon 
thus, they cannot blame a fovereign who, in 
.the confidence that he is to employ his power 
for good purpofes, endeavours to -extend its 
limits; and in his own apprehenfion, ftrrves only 
to ftiake off the reftraints which ftand in the way 
of reafon, and which prevent the effeft of his 
-friendly intentions. 

Thus prepared fpr ufiirpatJon, let him, at th» 
head of a free ftate, employ the force with which 
he is armed, to ^mfh the feeds of apparent dit 

. order in every corner of his dominions, let him 
effedually curb the fpirit of diffenfion and variance 
among his people ; let him remove the inter- 
ruptions to government, arifing from the refrac- 
tory humours and the private interefts of his 

^ fubjetSs ; let him coHedl the force of the ftate 
againft -.its enemies, by availing himfetfofall it 
can furntib in the way of taxation and perfbnat 
fei-vice : it is extremely probable , that , even 
under the direction of wifhes for the good of 
mankind , he may break through every barrier 

were they to ftir, the building muft fall : hut the good order 
.of-men in fociety , is their being placed where they are pro- 
perly qualified to ait. The firft is a fabric made of dead and 
inanimate parts , the fecond is made of living and adivc 
members. When we feek in fociety for the order of mere 
inadtion and tranquillity , we forget the nature of our fub- 
jed , and find the order of Daves , net that of &eemen. 
Dd4 
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of libenrty, aod elUUifh a defpotirm, wHile he 
flatters himfelf, that he oaly follows the dii5tates 
of fenfe and propriety. 

When wefuppofc govemcnent to have beftow- 
cd a degree of tranquillity which we fometimes 
hope to reap from it, as the beft of its fruits, 
and public affairs to proceed , in the feveral de^ 
partments of leglflation and execution , with the 
lead poflible interruption to commerce and lucra;~ 
live arts ; fuch a ftate like that of China , by 
throwing affairs into feparate oflifts , where con.- 
^u<5l conftfls in detail , and in the obforvance of 
forms, by fuperfcding ail the exertions of agreat 
or a liberal mind , is more akin to defpocifhi than 
we are apt to imagine. 

Whether oppreffion , injuftice , and cruelty , 
are the only evils which attend on dcfpotical 
government, may be confidered apart. In the 
mean time it is fufficientio obfcrve , that liljerty 
is never in greater danger that it is when we 
tneafure national felicity by the bleflings which 
a prince may beftow, or by the mere tranquillity 
which may attend on equitable adminiftration. 
The fovcreign may dazzle with his heroic qua-, 
lities ; he may proteiA his fubjeds in the enjoy- 
ment of every animal advantage or pleafure : 
but the benefits arifing from liberty are trf a differ- 
ent fort ; they are not the fruits of a virtue , and 
of a goodnefs, which optrate in the i>reaft of 
one man , but the communication of virtue itfetf 
to many ; and fuch a diflribution of functions in 
civil focieiy , as gives to numbers the exercifes 
and occupations 'v^bich pertain to their nature. 
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The beft conftitutidns of government are attend- 
ed with inconvenience ; and the cxcrcifc of liberty 
may , on many occafions , give rife to complaints. 
When we are intent on reforming abufes, the 
abvifes of freedom may lead us to incroach on the 
fubje<fl from which they are fiippofed to arife. 
Defpotifm itfelf has certain advantages » or at 
leaft , in times of civility and moderation , 
may proceed with fo little offence , as to 
give no public alarm. Thefe circumftances may 
■ Jead mankind , in the very fpirit of reformation , 
or by mere inattention , to apply or to admit of 
dangerous innovations in the ftate of their policy. 

Slavery, however, is nol always introduced 
by miftake; it is fometimes impofed in the fpirit 
of violence and rapine. Princes become corrupt 
as -well as their people ; and whatever may have 
been the origin of defpotical government, its pre- 
tentions, when fully declared , give rife between 
the fovereign and bis fubjetls^ to a contefl: which 
force alone can decide. Thefc pretenfions have a 
dangerous afpeft to the perfon , the property , or 
the life of every fubjefl; they alarm every paffion 
in the human breaft ; they difturb the fupine; 
'they deprive the venal of bis hire; they declare 
■war on the corrupt as well as the virtuous ; they 
are tamely admitted only by the coward; but 
even to him muft be fupported by a force that - 
can work on bis fears. This force the conqueror 
brings from abroad; and the domeftic ufurper 
endeavours to find in his faction at home. 

When a people is accuftomed to arms, it is 
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difficult for a pnrt to fubdiie the whole ; or before 
the eftablilhraent of dtfcipline'd armies , it is difficult 
for any ufurper to govern the many by the help 
of a few. Thefe difficulties, however, the po- 
licy of civilized and commercial nations has fome- 
times removed ; and by forming a dillin<ftion 
between civil and military profeffions, by commit- 
ting the keepijig and the enjoyment of hberty to 
different band^, has prepared the way for the 
dangerous alliance of fadion with military power, 
in oppofition to mere political forms, and the - 
rights of mankind. 

A PEOPLE who are tiifarmed in compliance 
with this faial refinement, have relied their fatety 
on the pleadings of reafon and of juftice at the 
tribunal of ambition and of force. In fuch an 
extremity , laws are quoted , and f?nates are 
alfembled , in vain. They who compofe a legif- 
lature , or who occupy the civil departments of 
flate, may deliberate on the meffages they receive 
from the camp or the court; but if the bearer, 
like the centurion who brought the petition of 
Odavius to the Roman fenate , (hew the hilt of 
his fword*, they find that petitions are become 
commands, and that they themfetves are become 
the pageants , not the repofitories of fovereign 
power. 

The rcfledions of his fedion may be unequally 
applied to nations of unequal extent. Small coirt- 
raunities, however corrupted , are not prepared for 
dcfpotical government: their members, crowdeA 

* Sueton. 
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together, and contiguous to the fe.its of power, 
never forget their relation to the public ; they pry , 
\vith habits of familiarity and freedom, into the 
pretcnfions of thofe who would rule; and where the 
love of equality, andthefenfeofjuftice, have failed, 
they ad on motives of fadion, emulation, and envy. 
The exiled Tarquin had his adherents at Rome; 
but if by their means he had recovered his flacion , 
Jtis probable, thatin the exercife of his royalty, he 
miift have entered on a new fcene of contention 
with the very party that reftored him to power. 

In proportion as territory is extended, its part^ 
lofe their relative importance to the whole. Its in- 
habitants ceafe to perceive their conne<5lion with the 
flate, and are feldom united in the execution of any 
national, oreven ofanyfaAious defigns. Diftance 
from the feats of ^dminiftration , and indifference, 
to the perfons who contend for preferment, teach 
the majority to confider themfelves as the fubjefls 
of a fovereignty , not as the members of a political 
body. It is even remarkable, that enlargement of 
territory, by rendering the individual of lefs confe- 
quence to the public, and lefs able, to intrude with 
bis counfel, a^ually tends to reduce national affairs 
within a narrower compafs, as well as to diminifh 
the numbers who arc confulted in legiflation , or in 
other matters of government. 

The diforders to which a great empire is expofed, 
require fpeedy prevention, vigilance, aqd quick 
execution. Diftant provinces muft be kept in fub. 
jetflion by military force ; and the didatorial powers» 
which, in free flates, are ibmctimes laifcd to quell 
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infurrcdions, or to oppofe other occafional evils, 
appear, under a certain extent of dominictn, at all 
times equally neccffary to fufpend the diflblution of 
a body, whofe parts were afTembled, andmuftbe 
cemented, bymcafures forcible, decifive, andfecret. 
Among the circumftances, therefore, which in the 
event of national profperity, and in the refult of 
commercial arts, lead to the eftabliftiment of defpot- 
ifm, there i$ none, perhaps, that arrives at this 
termination , with fo fure an arm , as the perpetual 
enlargement of territory. In every ftate, the free- 
dom of its members depends on the balance and 
•djuftraentofits interior parts; andtheexitlence of 
any fuch freedom among mankind, depends oti the 
balance of nations. Jn the progrefs of conqucft , 
thofe who are fubdued are faid to have loft their 
liberties^; but from th« hiftory of mankind , to cott- 
quer, or to be conquered, has appeared, ineffeft, 
^ £ame. 

- SECT. VI 

Of the Progrefs and Termination of Dejpotijm. 

IVlANiCIND, when they degenerate, ,anJ tend ^ 
to their ruin , as well as when they improve , and 
gain real advantages , frequently proceed by flow, 
and almod infenfible fleps. If, during ages of 
adivity and vigour, they fill up the meafure of 
national greatneis to a height which no human 
wifdom could at a diftance forefee; they actually 
incur, in ages of rehxation and wcaknefs , many 
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evils which their fears did not fugged , and 
■which, perhaps, they had thought far removed 
by the tide of fuccefs and profperity. 

We have already obferved, that where men 
are remifs or corrupted, the virtue of their Jeaders, 
or the good intention of their magiftrates, will 
not always fecure them in the poffeflion of poli- 
tical freedom. Implicit fubmiflion to any leader, 
or the uncontrouled exercife of any power, even 
when it is intended to opera,te for the good of 
mankind, may frequently end in the fubverfion 
of legal eftabliftimcnts. This fatal revolution, by. 
whatever means it is accompliflied , terminates in 
military government; and this, though the fimpleft 
of all governments, is rendered complete by de- 
grees. In the firft period of its exercife over 
jDtn who have a<Sed as members of a free com- 
munity, it can have only laid the foundation, 
not compleated the fabric, of a defpotical policy. 
The ufurper, who has poffeffed, with an army, 
the centre of a great empire, fees around him, 
perhaps, the fhattered remains of a former con- 
ilitolion; he may hear the murmurs of a rclucftant 
and unwilUng fubmiflion; he may even fee dan- 
ger in the afpeift of many , from whofe hands ha 
may have wrefted the fword, but whofe minds 
he has not fubdued, nor reconciled to his power. 
The fcnfe of perfoofll rights, or the pretenfioo 
to privilege and honours, which remain among 
certain orders of men, arc ib many bars in the 
way of a recent ufurpation. If they are not fuf- 
fered to decay with age, and to ^ear a>vay ia 
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4e progrtfe of a growing corruption , they muft 
be broken with violence, and the entrance to 
every newacceflion of power rauft be ftained 
with blood* The efFecl, even in this cafe, is 
frequently tardy. The Roman fpirit, we know, 
■was not entirely extinguiflied under a fucceffion 
of maftcrs, and under a repeated application of 
blood- fhed and poifon. Thendble and refpci^i 
able izmily ftill afpired to its original honours: 
die hiftory of the republic , the writings ot' fotmtr 
times, the monuments of illuHrious men, and; 
the leflbns of pbilofophy fraught with heroic 
conceptions, continued to nourilh the foul in re- 
tirement, and formed thofe eminent characlers, 
wbofe elevation, and whofc fate, are, perhaps, 
Ac mod affeding fubjeds of human flory. 
Though unable to oppofe the general bent to 
fervility, they became, on account of their fup- 
- pofed inclinations , objeds of diflruft and aver- 
fion ; and were made to pay with their blood , 
the price of a fentiment which they foftered io 
filence, and which glowed only in the heart 
- While defpotifm proceeds in its progrefs, by 
■what principle is the fovereign condudled in the 
choice of meafures that tend to enablilh his go- 
Ternment? By a miftaken apprehenfion of his 
own good, fometimes even of that of his people, 
and by the defirc which he feels on every parti- 
cular occafion , to remove the obftrudions which 
impede the execution of his will. When he has 
fixed a.refolution, whoever reafons or reraonftra- 
ics againft it, is an enemy; yfhsa. his mind is 
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«lated , whoever pretends to eminenc?, %od is 
difpofed to aft for hitnftlf, is a rival. He would 
leave no dignity in the ftate , but what is de- 
pendent on himfelf; no adive power, but what 
carries the expreffion of his momentary pleafure*. 
Guided by a perception as unerring as that 08 
iriftindl, he never fails to felecl the proper objeds 
of his antipathy or of his favour. The afpedl o£ 
independence repels him; that of fervility attrafts. 
The tendency of his adminidration is to quiet 
every reftlefs fpirit, and to atTume every fiindion 
of government td himfeif f- When the power is 
adequate to the end , it operates as much in the 
bands of thofe who do not perceive the termina- 
tion, as it does in the hands of others by whom 
it is beft underftood : the mandates of either, 
when juft, Chould not be diCputed; when errone- 
ous or wrong, they are fupported by force. 

You muft die was the anfwer of Odavius to 
every fuit, from a people that implored his mer- 
cy. It was the fentence which fomeofhis fuccet 
fors pronounced againft every citizen that was 
eminent for his birth or his virtues. But are the 
evils of defpotifm confined to the cruel and 
fenguinary methods , by which a recent dominion 

* Infurgere paulatim, munia fenatus, magiftratuum , 
legum in fe trahete. 

t It is ridiculous to hear men of a reftlefs ambition, who 
would be tbe only a&ovs in every fcenc, fometimes complain 
of a refrai^ory fpirit in mankind ; as if the fiune difpolitiun 
from which they defiie to ufurp every office, did not incline 
every Other perfon to reafon and to ai2 at Icaft for himfelfr 
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over a relriuAory and a turbulent people is eftalK 
liHied or maintaiived? And is death the grettidft 
calamity which can atflid mankind under aa 
eflablifh merit by which they are diveded of all their 
rights? They are, indeed, frequently {offered to 
live; but diftruft, and jealoufy, the fenfe of per- 
fonal meannefs , and the anxieties which arife ~ 
from the care of a wretched intereft, are made 
to poflels the foul; every citizen is reduced to 
a flave; and every charnr by which the commu- 
nity engaged its members, has ceafed to exift. 
Obedience is the only duty that remains, and this 
is cxaded by force. If under fuchan eftablitbment, 
it be neceffary to witnefs fcenes of debafement 
and horror , at the hazard of catching the infec- 
tion, death becomes a relief; and the libatioa 
which Thrafea was made to pour from his arteries, 
is to be confidered as a proper facriBce of grati- 
tude to Jove 'the Deliverer ♦. 

Oppression and cruelty are iiot always necef- 
fary to defpotical government; and even when 
prefent, are but a part of its evils. It is founded 
oh corruption, and on the fupprellion of all the 
civil and the political virtues; it requires its fub- 
jefts to ad from motives of fear; it would aflliage 
the palBons of a few men at the expence of maa- 

* Porredlifqiie utriuCque brachii venis, poftquam cnioretn 
ASijdit , humum luper fpargens , proprius vocato Quseftore, 
tibentu! , inquit , Jovi Libtratori. Spefta juvenis ; ee 
omen quidem Dii piohibeant ; cEeteium in ca tempore natus 
es , quibus firmare animum deceat conftantibus exen^lis. 
Tacit. Ann, lib. 1 6. 

kind; 
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kind; And would ereifl tlie'j«ace of fb'ciety Jtfelf 
bn the ruins of that freedom and confidence from 
which alone the enjoyment, the force, and the 
«leVation of the human mind », are found to arife. 
■ During the exiftence of any free conftitution> 
and v/hilft every individual polfeffed his rank and 
his privilege, or had his apprehenfion of perfonal 
rights, the members of every community were to 
9ne another objeils of confideration and of refpeil ; 
every point to be carried in civil fociety, required" 
the exercife of talents, of ■wifdom, perfuafion, and 
vigour, as well as of power. But it is the higheft 
refinement of a defpotical government, to rule by 
fimpie commands , and to exclude every arc but 
that of compulfion. Under the influence of this 
■ policy i therefore, the occaftons which employed 
and cultivated the Underftandiiigs of tntn, whicli 
awakened their fentiments, and kindled their ima- 
ginations, iare gradually removed ; and the progrefs 
by which mankind attained to the honours of their 
nature, in being engaged to at\ in focility Wptjn a 
liberal footing , \vas not more uniform , or lefs 
interrupted, than that by which they degenerate 
in this unhappy condition. 

When we hear of the fileiice whith reigns ia 
the feraglio , we are made to believe , that fpeech 
itfelf is become unneceffary j and that the figns of 
the mute are fufficient to carry the moft important 
mandates of government No arts, indeed, are 
. required to maintain an afcendant where terrof 
alone is oppofed to force , where the powers of 
the fovereign are delegated entire to every. fubor- 
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dinate officer : nor can any ftation bellow a libe- 
rality of mind in a fceae of fitence and dejeiftion, 
■where every breaft is potTcffed with jealoufy and 
caution , and where no objeifl , but animal pleafur^ 
remains to balance the fufferings of the fovereign 
himfelf , or thofe of his fubjetSs. 

In other ftates, the talents of men are fome- 
times improved by the exercjfes which belong to 
an eminent lotion : but here the mafter himfelf i» 
probably the rudefl and lead cultivated animal of 
the herd; he is inferior to the flave whom he 
Taifes from a fervile office to the firll places of 
truft or of dignity in his court. The primitive 
fimpticity which formed ties of familiarity and af- 
fedion betwixt the fovereign and the keeper of his 
herds *, appears , in the abfence of all afFedions, 
to be reftored , or to be counterfeited amidft the 
ignorance and brutality which equally charaderife 
all orders of men, or rather which level the ranks, 
and deftroy the diftinction of perfons in a def- 
potical court. 

Caprice and pallion are the rules of goveriiment 
with the prince. Every delegate of power is left 
to aifl by the fame dire<aion ; to ftrike when he is 
provoked ; to favour when he is pleafed. In what 
relates to revenue, jurifdidion or police, every 
govehnor of a province ads like a leader in an ene- 
my's country; comes armed with the terrors of 
fire and fword; and indead of a tax, levies a 
contribution by force: he ruins or fpares as either 
may ferve his purpofe. AVhen the clamours of the 

* See Odyfley. 
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opprefled, or the reputation' of a tresfore amafled 
at the expence of a province, have reached the 
ears of the fovereign, the extortioner is indeed 
made to piirchafe impunity by imparting a fliare, 
or by forfeiting the ■whole of his fpoih but no 
reparation is made to the injured; nay, the crimes 
of the mihifler are fird employed to plunder the 
people, and afterwards puniflied to fill the cof- 
fers of the fovereign. 

In this total difcontinuance of every art that 
relates to juft government and national policy, it 
is remarkable, that even the trade of the foldier 
is itfelf greatly ncgleded. Diftruft and jealoufy 
00 the part of the prince, come in aid of his ig- 
norance and incapacity; and thefe caufes operating 
together, ferve to deftroy the very foundation on 
■which his power is eflablifhed. Any undifcipliiied 
rout of armed men paljes for an army,' whilft a' 
weak, difperfed, and unarmed' people , 'are f^icrifi- 
ced to military diforder, or espofed to d'epredation 
on the frontier from an enemy, -whom the defirc 
of fpoil, or the hopes" of conqueft, may have 
dra'wn to their neighbourhood. 

The Romans extended their empire till they 
left no polilhed nation to be fnbdged, and found 
a frontier which was every where furroun.3ed by 
fierce and barbarous tribes; they even pierced' 
through uncultivated deferts , in order to remove 
to a greater diftance the moleftatioii bffuch trou- 
blcfome neighbours, and in Order td'polTefs the 
avenues through which they feared their attacks. 
But this poUcy put the finiftiing hand to the internal 
E c 3 
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comiftfion «f the f^ate^ A few years of ttsn^. 
qmliity were lafficient to make even the govern* 
loent forget its danger; and in the cultivated pro- 
vigce , prepared for th(; euemy , a tempting prize 
aii<i an eafy viiflory. 

When by the conqueft and annexation oi every 
ficb AndcuUivated province, the meafure of empire, 
is full, t\YO parties are fuffi.cient to comprehend 
mankiad ; that of the pacific and the wealthy , who 
dwell within the pale oi empire; aod that of the 
poor, tjie rapacious^ and the fierce, who are ; 
inured to depredation and war. The laft bear to 
the firft nearly the fame relation which the wolf 
and the lion hear to the foU ; and they ^t: oittunilly 
engaged in a Aa^ of hoAitity^ 

Were defpotic empire, raeahti-time, to continue 
Jijr evef uamolefted from abroacl, while it retain^ 
that coirupjioa on which it was founded , it 
appears tp have in itfetf no principle of new 
, life , and prefents no hope of reftoration to free-: 
dom and political vigour. That which the 
defpotic^l .nia^er hat fnma^ cmntt .quick fn imhfs. it 
thti it mofl languifli and ex|Mre by the effeA of 
its own ahuife, before the human (plrit can fpr^ng 
up anew, or bear thofe fruits which copftitute, 
the hoaour and the felicity of human nature. In 
times of th? greateft debafement, indeed, con^mo-, 
tions ai'c fejts hut very unlike the agitations, of 
a free people: they are either the agonies of 
nature, undpr the fufferings to which men are 
expofed; 6t mere tumults, confined to a few" 
who (land in arms about the prince, and who, by 
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their confpiracics , affaffinations , and muri^s. 
ferve only to plunge the pacific inhabitant ftjll 
deeper in the horrors of fear or defpair. Scattered 
ill the provinces, unarmed, unacquainted with 
the fentiments of union and confederacy, reftrided 
by habit tp a wretched (Economy, and dragging 
a precarious life on thofe poffefllons which the 
extortions of government have left; the people, 
cpn no where, under thefe circumftanceSj alTume 
the fpirit of a community, nor form any Jiberal 
combination for their own defence. The injured 
may complain; and while he cannot obtain the 
mercy of government , he may implore the 
commiferation of his fellow - f'-'bjedi. But that 
feI]ow-fubje(!l is comforted, that the hand of 
oppreflion h^s notfeized on himfelf: he fiudies^ 
his intereft, or fnatches his pleafure, under thrft 
degree of fafet'y which obfcurity and concealment 
beflo\v, ' '. 

The commercij 
no foundation in 
regard to intereft 
hopes ■ of gawi , an 
perty, j^tift pcri£ 
of nayery:,' and ui 
arifing, from' the 
poverty, howevei 
merce, ape the me 
to accompJiJli its 
are no longer any 
deter, the charm c 
naked Have, as aw; 
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to find he- is (jree. When the fence is deftroyed, 
the wilds are open , and the herd breaks loofe. 
Thepallure of the cultivated field is no longer pre- 
ferred to that of the defcrt. The fufferer willingly 
flies where the extortions of government cannot 
overtake hiin: where even the timid and the 
(erviie may recolleifl they are men; where the 
tyrant may threaten , but where he is known to 
be no more than a fellow creature ; where he 
can take nothing but life, and even this at the 
hazard of his own. 

Agkeeaqlv to this defcription, the vexations 
of tyranny have overcome, in many parts of 
the Eaft, the defire of fettlement The inhabitants 
of a village quit their habitations , and infell 
the public ways; thofe of the valleys fly to the 
mountains, and, equlpt for flight, or pofTeffed 
of a fl:rong hold , fubfift by depredation , and 
by the war they make on their former mafters. 

THtsE diforders confpire with the impofitions 
of goveriinient to render the remaining fettle- 
loents ttili lefs fecure: fcut^while devaftation and 
ruin appear 'on ever^'Ifde , mankihd'.ftre forced 
anew upon thofe confederacies , . acquij* again 
that perfona] confideiicis. and vigour,' that fociat 
attachment, that ufe of arm's, which,. in former 
times,' rendered a fmafl' tribe the feed of a great 
nation ; and which may again enable the eman- 
cipated flave to begin the career of civil and 
commercial arts. When human nature appears in 
the utmort ftate of corruption, it has aftually 
begun to reform. 
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In this manner, the fcencs.pf limmair Kfe haye - 
been frequently Ihifted. Security and prefumption 
forfeit the advantages of profperity ; refolutioa 
and condud retrieve the ills of adverfity ; and 
mankind while they have nothing on which to 
rely but their virtue, are prepared to gain every 
advantage ; and while they confide mofl in their 
good fortune, are'moft expofed to fee] its reverfe, 

. We are apt to draw thefe obfervations into rule; 
and when we are no longer willing to aH, for 

' our country, we plead in excnfe of our own 
weaknefs or folly , a fuppofed fatality in humaa 
affairs. 

The inftitutions of men, if not calculated for 
the prefervation of virtue , are, indeed, likely to 
have an end as well as a beginning; but fo long 
as they are efFeduai to this purpofe , they have 
at all times an equal principle of life which no- 
thing but an external force can fupprefs ; no nation ■ 
ever fuffered .internal decay but from the vice 
of its members. We are fometimes willing to 
acknowledge this vice in our countrymen; but 
who ever was willing to acknowledge it in him- 
felf? It may be fufpeded, however, that we do 
more than acknowledge it, when we ceafe to 
oppofe its effeds, and when we plead a fatality, 
which, at leaft, in the breaft of every individual, 
is dependent on himfelf. Men of real fortitude, 
integrity, snd ability, are well placed in every 
fcene; they reap, in every condition, the prin- 

, cipal enjoyments of their nature ; they are the 
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Iiapfty T^ftMteept* 6'f prbviJCflce employed for 
the good of mankind ; -or, if we muft change 
'this language, they IhoW, that while thoy arc 
dedined to live , the (late& they compoTe are 
likewife ' doomed by the fates Co furvive , and 
to profper. 



THE END. 
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